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RITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
THIRTY-SEV. — MEETING, to be held at DUNDEE, 
September 4 to 11, 
President. 
His Grace the DUKE of BUCCLEUGH and QUEENSBERRY, 
K.G, D.C.L. F.R.S. F.L.8. 


General Arrangements. 
a Beceldent 's Inaugural Address on Wednesday, September 4, 


The Sectional Meetings, from 5th to 10th September inclusive. 
Soirées on Thursday, the 5th, and Tuesday, the 10th, of Sep- 


mber. 
“tvening pores (by A. Herschel, Esq., on Shower-Meteors, 
e, Esq., on the Geology of Scotland) on Friday, 
the = ah. a and pon be the 9th, of September. 
a on Saturday, the 7th, and Thursday, the 12th, of 


Se 
he Ree Reception: -Room, Royal Exchange, will be opened on Mon- 


any ties of of Papers proposed to be read should Y sent without 
qy,* to the Assistant-General Secretary, G. Griffith, Esq., 
Members and Associates the load to be present at the Meeting 
are requested to apply to the Local Secretaries, who will assist 
them in procuring lodgings, and will forward a railway 
entitling the holders to obtain from the principal Railway Com. 
nies a Return Ticket (at ordinarv return fare), available from 
uesday, 3rc', to Friday, 13th, September inclusive. 
JAS. AE eueon Jun., 


PAT. RS 1 
J. A. LAKE GLO AG, t Secretaries. 


IRMINGHAM TRIENNIAL MUSICAL 


FESTIVAL, in aid of the Funds of the General Hospital, 
on the 27th, 28th, 29th, and 30th of August, 1867. 


President—The Right Hon, EARL BEAUCHAMP. 
Principal Vocalists—Mademoiselle Titiens, Madame I 








k ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. — The 
THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT will RE-OPEN on 
THURSDAY, October 3. New Students must present themselves 
on the preceding Tu , and may enter for the whole or for any 
part of the Course. 
The following are the subjects embraced in this Course :— 

The Articles of Religion, by the Rev. R. W. Jelf, D.D., Principal. 
Hebrew and the Exegesis of the Old Testament, by ‘the Rev. S. 
eathes, M.A., Professor, and the Rev. I. A. M‘Caul, Lecturer. 

es of’ 27 New Testament, by the Rev. E. Th Pl 


A JOURNALIST of EXPERIENCE and 

POSITION, now editing one of the bese: influential Daily 
Papers in the agree amen ae GEMENT on a high- 
class Journal in Town or Country. ee LpHa, care of 
Mess Ts. c. Mitchell & Co., Red Lion-court, Fleet-strcet, E.C. 





DITOR.—An Experienced Eprror is open to 
an ENGAGEMENT in Town or Country.—Addreas C. B. A., 
Messrs. Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 





Eeclesiastioal Histery. “py the Be Rev. Canon maa M.A., Prot. 


Vocal Music, ootony. Py Hullah, Bat Professo: 

Public eating, by the Rev. A .D. D'Oreey, B.D., Lecturer. 
The Class of Candidates for pone to this department, con- 

ducted by the Rev. Henry Jona, A.K.C., will re-open on the same 


Por information apply. personally, or by letter ae outside 
** Prospectus,” to J. W. Cunnincuam, Esq., Secreta: 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—DEPART- 
MENT of GENERAL LITERATURE and SCIENCE. 
—LECTURES, adapted for those who pu to offer themselves 
for the Indian Civil Serv: ice, or to enter one of the Learned Pro- 
fessions, will COMMENCE on THURSD/ AY, October 3. New 
Students must present th for on the preced- 
ing Wednesday. 


rede Rev. the 2 Peincioal ; the Rev. E. H. Plamptre, 3 M.A. 
Lite . Rev. James G. Lonsdale ae 3 
Rev, J. “Hey wood ane C. 8. Townshend, & 
Professor, Rev. T. G. Hall, M.A. ; Lecturers, 
M.A., and Few. Ww. Howse, M.A. Histo 
nguage an ern History—Pro- 
J. 8. Brewer, M.A. ; ag TW Rev. J. J. 
and C. 8. Townshend, Esq. M.A. 
‘A. Mariette; and M. Sti¢venard, Lecturer. 
, Dr. Buchheim. 


For information ‘apply personally, or by letter ane outside 
“* Prospectus,” to J. W. Counnincuam, Esq., Secretary. 











Rev. 





Sherrington, and Mademoiselle Christine Nilsson; Madame 
Sainton-Dolby, and Madame Patey-Whytock; Mr. Sims Reeves 
and Mr. W. H. Cummings; Mr. Santley and Mr. Weiss. 

Solo Pianoforte, Madame Arabella Goddard. Solo ‘Violin, M. 
Sainton. Organist, Mr. Stimpson. 


Conductor—Mr. COSTA. 


OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES. 
TUESDAY MORNING.— Elijah,’ Mendelssohn. 
WEDNESDAY MORNING.—‘The Woman of Samaria’ (a 

Sacred Cantata), Professor W. Sterndale Bennett, Mus. Doc. (com- 
posed expressly for the Festival); ‘Judas Maccabeus,’ Handel. 

THURSDAY MORNING.—‘ Messiah,’ Handel. 

FRIDAY MORNING.—‘ Messe Solennelle,’ Gounod ; ‘ Israel in 
Tay pt,’ Haridel. 
UVUESDAY EVENING.—A Pagenee mar Concert, cementing 
cantata (‘Alexander’s Feast’), Handel ; Overt ture { Ober ron *), 
Weber; Pianoforte Concerto in E flat, ; Vocal 
from Operas, &c. 

WEDNESDAY, EVENING.—A Miscellaneous Concert, com- 
prising yeeeare ( ( SaaOeS ), Beethoven ; Pianoforte Concerto in 
¥ minor, Professo: cenactt, Mus. Doc.; Cantata (* The 
Legend of St. Cecilia, ‘Benedict : ical Vocal Selections, &c. 

q HURSDAY EVENING.—C at. (‘The Ancient Mariner’), 
J. F. Barnett, composed expressly for the Festival ; Overture (‘ Wil- 
liam Tell’), Rossini ; Sona: , Pianoforte and Violin, Mozart ; Vocal 
Selections from Operas, &c. ; Overture (‘ Masaniello’), Auber. 

FRIDAY EVENING.—‘ St. Paul,’ Mendelssohn. 

Detailed Programmes of the Performances may be obtained 
from the princi a Musiesellers, and will be forwarded by post on 
application to the undersigned, at the Offices of the Festival Com- 
mittee, 29, Colmore-row, Birmingham. 

By order, 
WILLIAM R. HUGHE 
Secretary to ty Festival Committee. 


S?: BARTHOLOMEV ea HOSPITAL 
K MEDICAL Meg 
WINTER SESSION, 

The INTRODUCTORY LECTURE wilt be given by Dr. 

ODLING, F.R.S., on TUESDAY, October ist, at 5 p.m. 
COLLEGIATE ESTABLISHMENT. 

Students can ong within the Hospital Walls, subject to the 
College Regulatio 

Further faformation may be obtained from Mr. Tuomas Smitu 
and Mr. CaLLenper, and at the Museum or Library. 


T. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
h GOH O0L. he INTRODUCTORY LECTURE will be 
given by Mr. HOLMES, on TUESDAY, October lst, at 2 p.m.— 
House- a oiedane and House-Surgeons — ——_ from the Per- 
petual Pupils according to merit. The offices of Curator, 
Registrars, Demonstrator and Ubstetric Assistant are offered for 
competition annually. Perpetual Pupil’s Fee, 100 Guineas. 


MEDICAL EDUCATION. 


St MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL. —The Addresses on Medical Science and_Educa- 

tion, delivered at the School by Professor Owen, Prof. Huxley, 

the "archbishop of York, and Dr. Alderson, President of the Col- 

lege of Physicians, are published with the Prospectus of St. Mary’s 

Hospital Medical School, and may be had on application to 
nnest Hart, Esq., Dean of the School 


] ELFAST ANNUAL EXHIBITION of 
PAINTINGS (Oil and Lb gpg pe —SECOND SEASON. 

—This Exhibition, which was essful last year, will be 
OPEN for the season EARLY in : OCTOBER. Artists intendin 
to exhibit will please communicate at once with the undersigned, 
who will forward full nardalare. 

ARCUS WARD & CO. Hon. Agents. 
13, Donegall-place, Belfact, 
August 1, 1867, 

















QIGNORA FUMEO | JAGIELSKA, Pianiste 

and Composer, continues to give PRIVATE LESSONS on 

the PIANO, through the medium of English, French or Italian, 

and would be ready to engage for Lady Schools or Culleges. 
Keferences and Terms.—31, Ki,DARE-TERRACE, BAYSWATER. 








ING'S COLLEGE, LONDON.—DEPART- 
MENT of APPLIED SCIENCES.—LECTURES COM- 
MENCE THURSDAY, Oc 





oor 8. New Students must present 


Divinity—The Rev. the aaa. 
Mathematics—Professor, the Rev. T. G. Hall, _ A.; Lecturers, 
Rev. T. A. Cock, and Rev. W. Howse, M _ 

Natural Philosophy— Brofessor, W. G. Adams, M.A 

Arts of Construction—Professor Kerr. 
Manufacturing Art and Machine ry Professor Shelley. 
lange urreying and Levelling—Professor, H. J. Castle ; Lecturer, 

ars! 

m2. 1. and Professor Glenny. 
Chemistry—Professor Miller, M.D., and Professor Bloxam. 
olay and ay el Tennant, F.G.S. 
Workshop—G. A. Timme, 
Photography—George Mesa Esq. M.A. 

For information apply. personally, or by letter Yee outside 
“ Prospectus,” to J. CunnincuaM, Esq., Secreta: 


K ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. — The 
SCHOOL. 
Head Master—Rev. G. F. MACLEAR, M.A. 
Vice-Master—Rev. JOHN TWENTYMAN, M.A. 

This DEPARTMENT will RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, Sept. 17. 
Pupils can be admitted to— 

1. The Division of Classics, yom ee and General Litera- 
ture, the studies in which are direc prepare Pupils for the 
Universities, for the Theological, General Literature, and Medical 





CAMBRIDGE M.4A., Scholar and Prizeman 
of that University, anda popular Contributor to one of the 
London eg as sufficient time at his disposal to enter 
into a regular ENGAGEMENT with a Magazine or = % per.— 
stating = particulars, terms, &c., R., 71, Euston- 

ondon, N. 


DITOR or SUB-EDITOR. or Gentleman 
of many years’ experience on the London and_Provi! 
Daily and Weekly Press, is now DISENGAGED.—4S. L., 3, Potter 
Newton, near Leeds. 


To WELLS BOOKSELLERS AND 


Mr. GEO. sens is wn mers ne peeetiote a PARTNER- 
SHIP ina mf PUBLISHING BUSINESS, capable of being 
largely | extend Premium small, and the Copyrights, &c. at a 

tion. An excellent o portunity for a Young Man.—For 
cards and particulars apply 26, Great Winchester-street, Old 
Broad-street, E.C. 


SECRETARY.—WANTED, the SERVICES 

of a YOUNG MAN who will be willin ing to make himself 

generally useful. He must reside in 8.W. nero ig Pay ne ramen 
stating age, where educated, and terms expected 

to Arua, care of Messrs. Adams & Francis, 59, thevtebeeet, EC, 


T° SECRETARIES of LITERARY IN- 
STITUTIONS and LECTURE COMMITTEES, 

Mr. GERALD MASSEY has made arrangements for LEC- 
TURING in Lancashire and in the West of England during the 
month of October; Scotland in November ; Yorkshire in Decem- 
ber; London and the tern Counties in January.—Ad 
Ward’s Hurst, Ringshall, Hemel Hempstead, Herts. 


SHARE in a LITERARY UNDER- 
TAKING to be PURCHASED for 4001. or 5001.—Apply 

by oer stating real name and address, to A, B., care of Messrs. 
en & Wilson, Drury House, Drury-court, Strand. 


ECTURES ON EXPERIMENTAL 
SCIENCE.—Mr. J. D. COGAN will have much pleasure in 
forwarding his List of LECTURES for the ensuing Session to 
those Institutions and poe 7h that ma; uire his ices.— 
Address Royal I Tnstitution, Bath. 


ess TO BOARD. —Families going out of 

Town would find their DOGS carefull. awend to at Lae | 
Private Department of the TE MPORARY for LOST and 
STARVING DOGs, [Sc -street, A road, Hollo- 
way, N.—Terms may be onpaned of the Manager, Mr. J. Joun- 
SON, 172, New Bond-street, 


IL PAINTING.—A Large and very Fine 
MARINE y 2s Lg by Ww. rw bal ta Amnon. 
1864. Subject: a Das off th 
Steamer, with Fishing Bo Boate (nat ty healt Dove Boveri a s Biot ohh 
by 59in. wide, exclusive of the eis gilt fram: ——_~ 
a Sixty-Guinea Prize from the Manchester Art-Union of 1805. 
Suve Lassury, 10, Park-street, Bristol. 



































aor ryt of Kin; me College, ‘and for the learne dp 
The Division o' goes Rag mig rege including a i 
tended for yy pursuits, for the classes 
nginee: in ee Coliege. on the Military peo 
for the Civil Servi ice, for the Royal Navy, and for the Commercial 


ne. 
For information apply personally, or by letter marked outside 
* “ Prospectus,’ *tod.¥ CunnincHam, Esq., Secretary. 





RAND COLLECTION of MODERN 
WORKS of ART, by the most celebrated Continental 
Artists. It includes the ‘ Odalisque by the late Ingres, and is 
one of the artist's most fforts 3‘ A Sain az 
that very clever artist, Léon Bailly; also *Toading a. Fish 
Waggon on the Coast of France,’ by the well known 
; some very choice Landscapes, &c. 





ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. — The 
EVENING CLASSES.—These CLASSES Nek oa on 
MONDAY, October 7, in Divinity, Latin, Greek, Fre 
Language, Literature, and H istory, Babeow, Italian, "Spanish, 
Portuguese, English Language, Literature, and History, Geo- 
raph “Artihesetie, Writing, Mathematics, Commerce, Drawing, 
Che an try, Mechanics, Physiology, wet Physics, Zoology, 
Logic, Political Economy, Moral Philosophy, Mineralogy and 
logy, Law, Public Speaking and Reading. 
The Syllabus of Lectures, price 7d. by post, will be forwarded by 
application to J. W. Cunninouam, Esq., Secretary, putting the 
word “Syllabus” outside the letter. 


 eeemala CoLLsss INSTITUTION for 





DIES, 
TUFNELL PARK, oo LONDON. 
The next Term OPENS September 18. 


Fee for Residents in Pinishieg Sob School, 60 Guineas 
dle Se hool, 40 Guineas >per ann. 
Elementary School; pee a 
~~ Pay ment reckoned from Enti 
Governess- Students received. Certificates ‘granted. 


For Prospectuses, be list of Rev. Patrons and Lady Pat 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY of FINE ARTS (LIMITED), 
s Oe Bond-street, W. Open Daily, Ten to Six. Admission, 
ne 


hilling. 
_ The’ Works are all for Sale. Catalogu Free. 
R. J. P. BIDLAKE, Princi 
School, pong. being, about AR 
EXHIBITION, is ready to 
to whom his experience and yo ae bf th 
poh or to take the ov: ht of a any Young Gentlem 
friends may wish them to visit the ion, &c., 
able to accompany them.—For further information address 318, 


» Ne 








1 of the Pri 
LEVISIT the 2 PARTS 





CIENTIFIC BUSINESS. 20 BE SOLD, 

ann SCORN Tie. STOCK and wort Ee a FLARE of ous of one 
e first O CAL Pa ae 
Halal iusrausenn 34 Shops in the tot ion toneter 
10) n the lown. v 

ies Retail connexion, and also one for the manufes- 

ture of by ry wey pees Mechanical Instru! he 
Busi tablished s Spenty five years, and is now in full 
be Pinciral wishing to retire. Ree ord letter, 
En . 2, York-sti reek’ Usveat-gurden, 





ss Lady-Principal at the College. 


USSAGE HOUSE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE, near the Brimscombe 
Station of the Great Western Railway. 

Head Master: Jouy Sisree, M. A. University of London, 
assisted by competent Masters. 

J. Sibree has removed from his previous menisonee at Stroud 
Bussage House, which occupies a particularly healt! ied b and sen 
situation, lofty, but well ebelte 1t is surround by cxieive 
and beautiful Lgrounes, affording most ample space for recreat 
scenery of the “ Golden Valley.” 
The School-Rooms, ‘Dormitories = ama and Gymnasium, 
are spacious, lofty, and well furnished. 

During the past sixtee: Sem several of J. Sibree’s pupils have, 
on leaving, him, matriculated with credit, and some have gra- 
duated with Honours in Arts, Science, Law and Medicine 

Terms — include the Course in Classics, Mathematios, 
and the Modern Languages), from 4vl. to 701. per ann’ 











} be Ad & BOS, 





“LIMITED.—At MEETING 
pany held on the 9th inst., ae wneaineieny 
aver to wud up voluntarily; and the Liguilators appa 
GIVE OTICE that they are pre JEIVE 
TEN END BIS for the pF bgt ASE of the whole = a Siien of ne 
BUSINESS, either with or without 
rabl ises in Gates 


and most —_ le Premi 

nd Business a fine opening for a private fi 
ing capital wa usiness energ rey, t the mises 
situated close to the N rd oy Jourts and Jy: i 
he 
Law Stationery business. The Steam Taivhog tt 
which the Com: hold the mts, hav: 
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LLESMERE HOUSE, 
A few VACANCIES occur in the above Superior Establish- 
ment, for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Number limited 
toSixteen. Ensuing Term will commence on the 5th September. 
—Apply to Principals. 


IGH SCHOOL, HOB: AR r TOWN.—A 
CLASSICAL ASSISTANT is WANTED for the above 
School. Skill in Verse and Prose Composition indispensable 
liberal Salary, with or without Board and Lodging.—Apply, with 
Testimonials, to the Rev. G. P. H \RRIS, Bangor, Wrexham. 
TERY, ‘AL BETWEEN SCHOOL and ¢ ‘OL- 
GE.—The Rev. JAMES RUMSEY, M.A., Pembroke 
Collen Rector of Llandough, Glamorgan, receive: s Three Pupils 
a ial Matriculation.—Address Llandough Rectory, Cow- 
ridge 


OVERNESS (RESIDEN T).—The Daughter 

of a Medical Gentleman, who held a high Appointment in 

India, desires a RE- ENG AGEMENT in a Gentleman’s Family 

AS GOVERNESS t ildren under 14. Acquirements: Eng- 

lish, French, Music, and Drawing (P Pencil and Crayon). A five 

ears’ reference can be given.—Address H. E., care of Messrs. 
oscoe & Hincks, Solicitors, 14, King-street, Finsbury- 84-5 E.C. 


UTORS.—To Parents and Guardians. —A 
LIST of good SCHOOLS and the best PRIVATE TUTORS 

is kept at the Office of the UNIVERSITY SOCIETY (Limited), 
14, York-street, Covent-garden. 
G. BLENKINSOPP, B. A. » Secrets ary: 











VTOR.—A Public ‘School and Cc ambridge Man 

desires the VISITING TU TORSHIP to three or more Boys. 

Unexceptiovable references given.—Address H. 8. M., 24, Charles- 
street, St. James's, S.W. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, 48 and 49, Beprorp- 
SQUARE. 
The SESSION 1867-68 will begin on THURSDAY, October 10. 
The SCHOOL for Pupils shove Seven Years of Age will OPEN 
on THURSDAY, September 26. 
pectuses, with "particulars of Scholarships, Boarding, &c., 
ze. 


may be had at the C 
JANE M ARTINE: AU, Hon. See. 
R™* ORD COLLEGE, . 48 and 49, , BEDFORD- 
SQ 
TWO ARNOTT euemumeee. giving free admission for 
two years to Five Classes, will be awarded by open Competition 
at the beginning of October. Candidates are requested to send in 
their Names to the Secretary before September 1. 
Particulars may be aces at the College. 
JAN EB: aM. ARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 


CHOOL, near Town, for ( G EN TLEMEN only, 
WO bya Married Clergyman of high University distinction, : und 
_ experience. A few Pupils admitted at reduced terms.— 

.» Messrs. Courtenay & Croome, 9, Gracechurch-street, B.C. 


Bra DFIELD.—ST. ANDREW’S COL- 
LEGE, BRADFIELD, near READING. 
For information apply, t to =e ha arden at the College, or to the 
Honorary Secretary. son, Esq., at his Chambers, 
1, Elm-court, Middle Pempie, Cee 

















AWDON HOUSE, FORTIS GREE N, 


FINCHLEY. —The PUPILS of this Establishment will | 


BE-ASSEMBLE on MONDAY, pene 2 


_______ HELEN TAYLOR. 


ILVORDE, near BRI ISSE LS.—The TW 0 
EDUC ATIONAL ESTABLISHMENTS, one for hes NG 
GENTLEMEN, the other for YOUNG LADIES, guaranteeing 
to Families the best instruction in the most extended branches of 
stu y are those of M. Micnacx Porrarts, Rue Thérésienne, anc 1 
the Ladies Van per Werrt, Rue de Louvain. 
327., including washing and school necessaries 
from Brussels attending for accomplishments. 
Prospectuses sent free. 


LFAMINGTON \COLLEGE (LIMITED), 
Head gree a JOHNSON, M.A., 
Trinity Gcliege: Cambridge. 
The Se, ... TERM will COMMENCE September 20. 
Prospectuses on application to the Secretar 
J. FENN CLARK, Esq. 


QUARITCH 





The best Masters 
Good references. 








ELTICA.—Mr. BERNARD 


SYDENHAM. — | 





Terms, 302. and | 


has just bought the Library of an Eminent Welsh Scholar, | 


consisting of Dictionaries, G 
Celtic Dialects, viz., Breton, Gaelic, : ,and Welsh. The Books 
are ON Vv W at 16, CASTLE-STR EET, Leicester-square. 

*,* A ATs ALOGUE of BOOKS in ‘all the Lan; guages and 
Didlects of Europe gratis on application. 


and_ Literature of 


IBRARIES BOUGHT AND SOLD.—Mr. 
BERNARD QUARITCH, of 15, PICCADILLY, buys and 


| his own connexion. 





sells whole Libraries, or such portions of Old Libraries : as are not | 


any more in harmony with the taste and the pursuits of the 
owner. Mr. Quaritch also completes existing Libraries with the 
best and choicest Books, in any department of Literature. 


YEORGE SMITH’S L IB RARY.—Mr. B. 
QUARITCH, of 15, PICCADILLY, has bought the choicest 
portion of the Library of the late George Smit th, Esq., Dep.-Lieut. 
of = Tower Hamlets. He will sell either the whole Collection 
in One Lor, or separately. A CATALOGUE is to be had gratis. 
This is an excellent opportunity for a Gentleman desirous of 
possessing a good Library to secure one, made with so much taste 
and judgment. 


HEAP BOOKS at 1 at BULL'S 


LIBRARY.— 
Surplus Copies of many Recent Works in History, Biogra- 
phy, Travels, fon ng and "Relig zion, are now ON SALE at 5 50 
to 75 cent. under the pub lished prices. Catalogues gratis.— 
52, W. igmore- -street, » Cavendish- square, Ww. 


J E. CORNISH, BOOKSEL LER, 
e has on SALE 
THE NEWEST BOOKS. 
RICHLY-BOUND BOOKS for PRESENTS, 
BIBLES, PRAYERS, and CHURCH SERVICES, 
BOOKS for BOYS and GIRLS. 
SCHOOL and COLLEGE BOOKS. 
133, Oxford-street, London. 


| 
| 





[ J NIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 
Chancellor. 
His Grace the DUKE OF RICHMOND. 
Vice-Chancellor and Principal. 
The Very Rev. P. C. CAMPBELL, D.D. 
Lord Rector. 
M. E. GRANT DUFF, M.A. M.P. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE-—SESSION 1867-63 
WINTER SESSION, commencing on the first TUESDAY of 
November. 


Anatomy—Professor Struthers, M.D. lla 3l. 3. 
Practical Anatomy and Demonstrations— Pr ofesaor ‘Struthers and 
the Demonstrator. 9 to 4, and 2 p.m. ~ 28. 
Chemistry—Professor Brazier. 3 p.m. 31. 4 
Institutes of Medicine—Professor Ogilvie, Xi D. 31. 38. 
Surgery—Professor Pirrie, C.M. F.R.S.E. 10 a.m. 31. 38. 
Practice of Medicine—Professor Macrobin, M.D. 3 p.m. 37. 38. 
es and ere of Women and Children—Professor Dyce, 
4p 


F.G.S. 


4 P.M. 


Zoology, with.  aeeeuan Anatomy—Professor Nicol, 


2p.m._ 31. § 
Medical L Logie “and Medical Jurisprudence—Professor Ogston, 
SU sella saickon, —— on the first MONDAY of 
ay. 


Botany—Professor Dickie, M.D. 9 A.M. 


31.3 
Materia Medica (100 Lectures)—Professor ene: M.D. 3 and 
4pm. 


Practical Anatomy and pomacnialze sons —Ereteener Struthers and 
the Demonstrator. 9 to 4, and 2 21. 28. 

Practical Chemistry— Professor Brasier. 10 a.M.and 8 a.m. 31.38. 

Zoology. with Comparative Anatomy—Professor Nicol. 11 a.m. 


Matriculation fee (including all dues) for the Winter and 
Summer Sessions, 12. For the Summer Session alone, 10s. 

Royal gee & Daily, at Noon. —Perpetual fee to Hospital 
Practice, 61. ; or, first year, 3l. 103. ; second year, 22. 

Clinical Medisine—Dea. Harvey and Smith. 31. 3s. 
Clinical Surgery—Drs. Keith and Pirrie. 31. 38. 

General Dispensary, and Lying-in and Vaccine Institution: 
Daily. Eye Institution: Three days in the week. Royal Lunatic 
Asylum: Clinical Instruction is given for three months in the 
year. 

The Regulations relative to the Registration of Students of 
Medicine, and the Granting of Degrees in Medicine and Surgery, 
may be had of Dr. Macrobin, Dean of the Faculty of Medicine. 

Full information regarding the Classes and Degrees in the 
Faculties of Arts, Law, and Divinity, and in regard to Bursaries 
and Scholarships, will be found in the University Calendar, pub- 
Hehed by Messrs. Wyllie & Son, Union-street, Aberdeen, by post 
8. 8d. 


OREIGN BOOKS, — published it in ~ France, 
Germany, Italy, Spain, and the rest of Europe.—Messrs. 
ASHER & CO. ‘supply, on the most reasonable terms and by the 
quickest routes, every description of FOREIGN PUBLIC. ATIONS, 
General and Scientific. A Selection of the best Works always 
kept in Stock. A well-selected Stock of Oriental Works. Daily 
importations of New Publications from the Continent. 


Catalogues on application, gratis on receipt of one stamp each. 


Asner & Co. 13, Bedford-street, Covent-garden, London; 20, 
Unter den Linden, Berlin ; 19, Rue de Lille, Paris. 


THE U NITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 

. street, W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount 
gecording to’ thesupply required. All the best New Books, Eng- 
lish, French, and German, immediately on publication. Prospec- 
tases, with List of New Publications, gratis and post free.— 
*s* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at 
greatly reduced prices may also be had free, on application.— 
300TH’s, Cuurton’s, Honcson’s, and SacnpERrs & Or.ey ’s United 
Libri aries, 307, Regent street, near the Polytechnic. 


r 
r nO PORTRAIT-PAIN TERS. —Mr. CLAUDET 

wishes to give extension to the Colouring Department of his 
Photographic Establishment. His ambition is to unite the best 
Painting to the best Photography, for if one is imperfect the 
quality of the other cannot but be impaired. The new process 
of Photo-zincography, introduced by Mr. Claudet, enables the 
artist to employ colour on his own canvas in the most minute 
and perfect detail; the result being the production of a picture 
embodying the truthfulness of the photograph with all the cha- 
racteristics of a finished painting. 

In order to carry out successfully this new process, anes generally 
to conduct all the other branches of colouring, Mr. Claudet is 
desirous of meeting with an Artist of known talent and first-rate 
ability, who would like to connect himself with his 
ment permanently, without affecting the independence 
and position of the Artist, and with the adv: ae age of his 
The proposals suggested by Mr. C mits oe 
framed on the principle of clear understanding mutual bene- 
fit, the only base of durable and successful arrangements. 

Gentlemen only will be treated with whose works bear sufficient 
per veed to deserve admission tothe Annual Exhibition of the Royal 
Academ 

The Studio and Reception- R ooms are all that can be desired. 

Apply, by letter, LAUDET, 107, Regent-street, stating 
first name and particulars before an interview can take place. 


BETIS SH and FOREIGN SHELLS. 





Mr. R. DAMON, of Weymouth, continues to supply Single 
Specimens and Named Collections of BRITISH SuRLoS in- 
cluding most of the rarer kinds. Priced List, 4d. 

Elementary and other Collections of POREIG N SHELLS. 
An Abridged Catalogue of Collections in British and Foreign 
Shells Shells and d Fossils, with Lists and other Publications, sent. 


Ye INCH EQUATORI 





SIX-INCH 
TELESCOPE. 

A FOUR-INCH ditto ditto. 
A THREE-AND-A-HALF-INCH ditto 
A THREE-INCH TRANSIT INSTRUMENT. 
An ALTITUDE and AZIMUTH ditto. 

‘tg ae Instruments, late the property of Tho oe ae 
Esq. A.S., and recently purchased by M. PILLISCHER 
opt Chan ire now for Sale at his establishment, e NEW 
tained. STREET, where they may be inspected and prices ob- 
aine 


OOK BIN DING—in the Monastic, GROLIER, 
MAIOLI and ILLUMINATED styles—in the: most superior 
manner, by English and Foreign workmen. 
JOSEPH ZAEHNSDORF, 
BOOKBINDER TO THE KING OF HANOVER, 
English and Foreign Bookbinder, 
30, BRYDGES-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, W.O, 


AL 


ditto. 








——"__* 
HORTHAND. —PITM. AN’S PHONO. 
ae eearay— Phonography is faaght in Class, at 78. 6d. ; o 
rivate Instruction given, personally or t, fe 
Perfect Course of ons. ¥ post, for se the 
___ London: 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


GTAR ané and GARTER HOTEL and TAVERN, 
RICHMOND-HILL 


co spacious new COFFEE-ROOM is now OPEN for the 


i lications for Apartments in the Family Hotel to be made to 
8. C. WALLACE, General Manager: 


a LT 
+ he DROPATHIC SANATORIUM, Sua. 
rooke Park, ee hill, Surrey, — Physician, Dr, 
EDWARD LANE, M.A Edin. Univ.,—for the treatment 
of Chronic Diseases, =a _ the combined natural agents 
Air, Exercise, Water, and Diet. Turkish Baths on the Premises, 
under Dr. Lane’s medical direction. 


Steen COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 








Directors. 
LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq., Chairman. 
Major-Gen. H. Pelham Burn. Duncan James Kay, Esq, 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. Stephen P. Kennard, E: 
George Ireland, Esq P. F. Robertson, Esq. M. Me. 
Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to invest money on Mortgage in 
Ceylon and Mauritius, at Colonial rates of Interest (payable half- 
yearly in Sse Rey with or without the Company’s guarantee, as 
may be arran, Sums of 5,000. to 10,0001. are most convenient 
for these Inv: estments 

The Directors are also issuing Debentures for one year at 5 per 
cent. ; for three a at 54; and for five years and upwards at 
6 per cent. per annu 

Applications for pa astloulens to be made at the — = the Com- 
pany, Palmerston-buildings, Old Broad-street, Londo: 

By order, R. A. CAMERON, 


Secretary, 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
For a constant succession of New Books,. 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


Commencing at any date. 





Book Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, 
NEW BOOKS. 


are copies. ot each of the following Books are in circulation at 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, and may be obtained, with the 
least possible _ by all Subscribers of One Guinea per annum: 

The Early Years of the Prince Consort —Blackburn’s Pyrenees— 

New Volume of Poems, by Matthew Arnold—Froude’s Studies 
on G reat Subjects—Memoirs of Dr. Marsh, by his Daughter—Life 
of Professor Aytoun, by Theodore Martin—A Story of Doom, by 
Jean Ingelow—Goldwin Smith’s Lectures on English Statesmen— 
Kingsley’s Ancien Régime—Hozier’s History of the Seven Weeks’ 
War—Liddon’s Bampton Lectures—Plumptre’s Boyle Lectures— 
ai Round the Old World, by Lord Pollington—New America, 
by W. H. Dixon—Blind People, ed B. G. Johns—Tyndall’s Lec- 
tures on Sound—Musgrove’s Nooks and Corners of Old France— 
Wright's Life of General cae Baker’s Albert Nyanza— 

"sE tical History of England—Weld’s Residence 

in Florence—Churchill’s Life of Abdel- song eg ge 's Life 
ina Frenc Chateau—On the Boulevards, by W. B. Jerrold— 
K a *s Lives of Indian ences — Ey the Seashore, by Madame de 
Gasparin — Bible Teachings in Nature, by Hugh Macmillan— 
Are! seological Papers on Old London—The Reign of Law, by the 
Duke of Argyll—A Trip to the Tropics, by the Marc uis of Lorne— 
Studies in the Gospels, by Archbishop Trench—Essays a the 
Church and the World—Aveling’s i of the ¢ 
—Du Chaillu’s Adventures in Ashango Land—Elli 2d 
Revisited—all the best Recent Nov le=s d every other Ww ork of 
acknowledged merit and general interest, Revised Lists of whicn 
are now ready, and will be forwarded postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD-STREET. 





MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


The Second Edition of MUDIE’S SURPLUS CATALOGUE 
for AUGUST is now ready for distribution. 


This Catalogue includes Jesse’s Reign of George the Third, 3 vols. 
158.—Mrs. Bush’s Pilgrimage to Eastern Shrines, 5s. —Lady Her- 
bert’s Impressions of Spain, 78.—Mrs. Byrne’s Sketches i in Spain 
2 vols. 78.—Memoirs of Lord Combermere, 2 vols. 6s.—Dallas Gay 
Science, 2 vols. 108.—Jeaffreson’s Book about Ls awyers, 2 vols. 98.— 
Nights in the Harem, by Emmeline Lott, 2 vols. 4s.—Timbs’s Eng- 
lish Eccentricities, 2 vols. 6s.—Froude’s Reign of Elizabeth, 4 vols. 
348.—Hobson’s Life of Charles Waterton, 5s.—Charles L: amb, by 
Barry Cornwall, 5s.—Bourne’s Lives of English Merchants, 2 vols. 

143.—Twelve Months in Sweden, Py, Margaret Howitt, 2 rok 

Molesworth’s History of the Reform Bill of 1832,.5 

Waterloo to the Peninsula, by G. A. cer 2 vols, 63.— ‘Mrs. “Strick: 

land’s Lives of the Seven Bishops, 6s.—Cust’s Warriors of the Civil 

Wars, 2 vols. 8%.—Dicey’s Battle- Pields of 1866, 6s.—Dr. Hodgkin's 

eR yetg: to aera 78. 6d.— England —_ Cc hristendom, by Arch- 
—Sowing | the 

33. 


Saint’ heb 3 vols. ce 3a. 

ake by Julia Kavanagh, 3 vols. 5s. — Miss Jan vols. 58.— 
ictory Deane, 3 vols. 3s. éd. —Two Marriages, —] ,* huthor of 

et Halifax,’ 2 vols. 5s.—Sir Brooke Fosbrooke, 3 vols. 48. 6 

Armadale, 2 vols. 58. —Only George, 2 vols. 38.—Sweet Sev enteen, 

3 vols, 38.—Lady Adelaide's Oath, 3 vols. 6s.—and more than One 

Thousand other Popular Books at the lowest current prices. 


A Revised List of Works of the Best Authors, selected chiefly 
from the Library, and re-issued in Ornamental Bindings for 
Presents and School Prizes, is also now ready, and will be for- 
warded postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
New Oxford-street, London. 


City Office—4, King-street, Cheapside. 
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Ay ATER- COLOUR DRAWINGS. —A choice 
J Selection of DRAWINGS, by Members of both | the Water- 
Colour Societies, always ON VIEW, at T. M‘LEAN’S New Gal- 
tery, % 4 H. AY MARKET, next the Theatre. Drawings purchased. 


RE YOU GOING TO PARIS ?—then take 
A with you GOWLAND'S ‘GUIDE TO PARIS ? it will save 





‘ou money, time and temper, and only cost _ Shilling. It can 
a procured from any Bookseller in Engl: an 


AMPHLETS, SCIENTIFIC ' TRACTS, 

Tables, Circulars, ke. quickly and economically PRINTED 

at the Savoy Steam Press, Savoy Strect, Strand. Estimates upon 
application. 


O PROPRIETORS of “NEWSP: APERS and and 
MAGAZINES.—JUDD & GLASS, the Printers of ‘ Fun,’ 
*Jand and Water,’ ‘The Lady's Own Paper,’ , Country Life,’ 
«The Illustrated Weekly News,’ ‘ The Homilist,’ and other well- 
known publications, have special facilities for ‘the pro mpt pro- 
duction of Newspapers and Weekly and Monthly Magazines. 
Estimates on application. Contracts entered into.—London: The 
Phoenix Works, St. Andrew’s- hill, Doctors’ Commons. - 


i R. HOLMES, 48, Paternoster-row, is in- 

structed to SELL a first- class Bookselling, Stationery, a 
Printing BUSINESS, at a fashionable Watering-Place. 2.0001 
required.—Also an ol- ‘est ablished Business in the West of Eng- 
land, 1,0002.; at Bristol, 5001.; Stafford, 300/.; Wilts, 500l.; near 
Sydenham, So ; a few miles from Town, 7001.; in Kent, 2001.; 
Farningham, =e Brentwood, 2501.; Lancashire, 1,0001.; Chelsea, 
5001.;. Brighto’ 7001. § Staffordshire, 7001.; Devonshire, $001. ; 
Seaside, 150005 Shropshire, 1,0001., &.—Apply to Mr. Houmes, 
48, Pater Pate rnoster- “row. 


O BOOKSELLERS.—The PROPRIETOR 


of an old-established first-class BUSINESS wishes to meet 
witha PURCHASER. The concern has been in the same hands 
many years, and the only reason for disposal is, the Proprietor 
wishes to retire from Business. Returns, about 13,0001. a year, 
increasing every year. 5,001. to 6,0001. required—two-thirds in 
cash, and balance by inst? alments, with security. The above can 
be fully investigated by any bond side Purchaser. —For particulars, 
apply to Mr. Houses, Accountant and Valuer, 43, Paternoster-row. 


ARTNERSHIP.—TO BOOKSELLERS.— 
WANTED, a PARTNER, who has a good Knowledge of 
the Trade, to relieve the Proprietor of an old-established Bu-iness 
ofa portion of his daily work. A Partner will derive 5001. to 6001, 
a year as his share of the profits. The Business is well known, 
and = to ¥ most searching investig . Amount to be 
invested, 2,000. 001.—Apply for samtbodlas to Mr. Hotmes, 
Accountant and SY aluer, 48, Paternoster row. 


OOKS FOR SALE.—Executors and others 

b Lage dp Gaia all Parcels of BOOKS, or LIBRARIES, 
may do o advantage by applying to Mr. Hoimes, Valuer to the 
Trade, 8, aternoster-row. 


RITISH BUTTERFLIES.—A few Copies 

of NOEL HUMPHREY’S en Work on BRITISH 

BUTTERF LIES, published at 11. 11s. 6d., may be had at the re- 
duced price of 15s., of T. J. \LLM AN, 463, New Oxford-street 

London. It contains hand- coloured Plates of 300 different Varic- 
ties, and is handsomely bound in full gilt claret cloth, gilt edges. 


BE! TISH MOTHS.—A few Copies of Norn 

HUMPHREY'S splendid Work on BRITISH MOTHS, 
£ vols. a : ells ved at 31. 38., may be had at the reduced price of 
258., of T. ALLMAN, 463, New Oxford-street, London. It con- 
tains AS, = ured Plates of 850 different vs arieties, and is hand- 
somely bound in full gilt claret cloth, gilt edges. 


NHE MAGIC DONKEYS.—Roars 


of 
- lLaughter.—These wonderful Animals go through their 
extraordinary Evolutions, daily, at 2, Garrick-strect, from 10 till 6. 
The pair sent post free a st Lamps. —H. G. Crarke & Co. 2, Gar- 
rick-street, Covent-¢ c arden, W . 


JHE L ITTL E MODELLER.—How to 
Make a Model Village, 48 Engravings, beautifully coloured, 

post free, for 7 sts LMps; a Model Railway, 7 stamps; a Modei 
Farm, 7 stamps ; a Swiss Cottage, 7 stamps; a Village in Winter, 
ee —H. G. Cirarke & Co. 2, Garrick-street, Covent-garden, 


























Sales by Auction 
On the Premises, 2, Fishmonger-alley, Fenchurch-street. 


x73 pa a ° 
N ESSRS. SOUTHGATE & CO., Auctioneers 
of Libraries and Works connected with the Fine Arts, 
143, Strand, eight doors west of Somerset House ‘late 22, Fleet- 
street), will SELL by AUCTION on the Premises, 2, Fishmonger- 
alley, Fenchurch street, on THURSD Cede pede my a following 
day, at 1 o'clock precisely, a valuable a OLLECTION 
of OIL PAINTINGS —~ W ATER-( ‘OL OU. tg DR. A WINGS, also 
fine Proof Engravings—Chromo-lithographs— Photographs, mostly 
elegantly framed—Books, &c. 
May be viewed and Cat: Hlogues had on the Premises, and at the 
Auctioneers’ Offices, 143, Strand 


A Collection of Marine Drawings, by CHARLES TAYLOR, 
) ESSRS. SOUTHGATE & CO., Auctioneers 


of Libraries and Works connected with the Fine Arts, 
143, Strand, eight doors west_of Somerset House (late 22, Fleet- 
street), will include in the SALE on the Premises, 2, Fishmonger- 
alley, Fenchurch-street, a Series of 26 Marine Drawings by Charles 
Taylor, many beautifully framed, comprising some of the finest 
product tons of that celebrated Art 





May be viewed and Catalogues hi ad on the Premises, and at the 
Auctioneers’ Offices, 143, Strand. 





Cabinet of Coins of the late JAMES BEARDOE, Esq., and 
@ fine Series of Russian and other Medals. 
MESSRS. 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc. 


tioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative — the 
Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wel- 
lington- street. Strand, W.C,, on FRIDAY, Augus atlo Fclock 
Precisely, a COLLEU TION of e COES and MED: ALS: 3 comprising 

man Large and Second s, Bronze Medals in great variety, 
including a fine Series of the Na incleen Medals—also, a = ea 
set of Russian Medals and Medallions,from Ru A.D. 83 
the present Czar, Alexander the Second—tog gether with or ca pital 
Cabinets, expressly adapted for their arrangement—Se of the 
Kings of France from Pharamond—Medals of the ates 
Family, others of the Popes—also, the Cabinet of Coins of the late 
JAMES BEARDOE, Es Sq. 


May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had; if by post, 
on receipt of two stamps. 





The Choice Cabinet of English Coins of Sir WILLIAM 
BAYNES, Lart. 
MESSRS. 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 


tioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative ot or 
Fine Arts, will SELL by os ON, at their House, No. 13, Wel- 
Lenn eras street. Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, 
recisely, the small but choice CABINET 
COIN NS, — Gold, Silver and Copper, the property of Sir WILLIAM 
BAYN Es, Bart., among which are some fine and rare Patterns 
and Proofs, including the Half Hardi of Richard the Second, and 
the Reddite Crown of Charles the Second, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had; if by post 
on receipt of two stamps. 


Interesting Collection Sg rie of JOHN LINDSAY, 
» of Cork, 
MESSRS. 
OTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 


tioneers of Literary Property and Works of Art, will SELL 
a Wee at their House, No. 13, Wellington- street, Strand, 

Cc n TUESDAY, August 27 at 1 o'clock, the Interesting 
CoLLRCTION of ANTIQUITIES of JOHN ‘LINDSAY, Esq., 
of Cork; comprising Irish Antiquities and Curiosities, in Bronze 
—Ancient Rings and Ring-Money—Crucifixes, Rosaries, Fibulx 
—Curious Early Vessels, in Bronze and Wood—Chalices, Daggers, 
Bronze and Stone Celts, and other Implements—Snuff-boxes— 
Seals in Silver—a very Rare, Curious, and Highly-interesting 
Ornament, representing the Murrain-Caterpillar, of Silver, with 
Amber-coloured Pastes, a Band of Red Stones along the Back, and 
a Row of Blue Stones on each Side, found at Timoleague. 80 

A COLLECTION of ARMS and ARMOUR, 

including a Cap-a-Pie Suit—and an Ancient Celto-Irish Penan- 
pular _ Brooch—and many other Articles of Interest and 
Curiosity 





Catalogues are nearly ready. 





Modern Books, Stock of Account Books, a Miscellaneous, 
Scientific, and Engineering Library, &c. 
M R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
pt ae his Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on WEDNES- 
dD: ugust 21, and’ following day, at 1 o'clock, a Quantity of 
Popunn MOU DER RN BOOKS, comprising Educational and 
Juvenile Publications, Tales, Novels and Railway Volumes, Reli- 
gious Works, Biographies, &c., chiefly new, in cloth—a few Books 
in Quires—sm: ill Stock of useful Account Books; anda LIBRARY 
of MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, including a copy of Bayle’s Dic- 
tionary, 10 vols. folio. rofusely illustrated with Portraits— 
valuable and important VY orks on Civil Engineering, Bridges, 
Harbours. Steam-Engines, meg Colour and Painting— 
Standard Historical and other Works, & 
To be viewed, and Ca 


i had. 


Just published, price 2s. 6d., Part XXIII. of 


[HE HERALD and GENEALOGIST. 
Edited by JOHN GOUGH NICHOLS, F.S.A. 
Contents:—Valentine Carey, D.D., Bishop of Exeter, and the 
gh! of Carey—Whitmore of Madeley, co. Stafford, and Le axton, 
0. Notts— Memorials of the Family of Scargill, of Thorpe-Stapleton 
Seals from Stowe Bardolph—Notes on some of the Foreign Coats 
ina Roll of — wd the Thirteenth Century—Barre’s Court, an 
the Family of Newton—Were Crests acquired by Inheritance and 
Marriage or by Collateral Adoption ?—Origin and Descent of the 
Hamiltons— The Pedigree of Whatman—Doubtful Pedigrees— 
Carey Estates in Durham — Lawrence of Great St. Alban’s — 
Trading Genealogists—Heraldic Chronicle—With various articles 
of Review, Correspondence, and Notes and Queries. 
Vols. I., II. and III. are sold in cloth boards at 16s. 
A Synopsis of the Contents va fe the semen Parts may be had on 
applicatio: 
Nichols & Sons, 25, <a 


Just published, in crown 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 


SWALD of DEIRA: a Drama. 
GEORGIANA Lady CHATTERTON, 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





By 





Just published, in feap. 8vo. price 4s. 6d. cloth, 
HE VOICE of the PRAYER- BOOK: Lec- 


tures and Annotations on the Liturgy, Expository and 
pologetic. By the Rev. NEVISON LORAINE, oly Trinity 
ro, Liverpool. 


London: Longmans & Co. Liverpool: E. Howell. 





THE REV. DR. WHITE’S TWO COMPANION EXERCISE 
BOOKS TO THE PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. 


Now ready, in 12mo. price 28. 6d. cloth, 


HE FIRST LATIN EXERCISE BOOK, 
adapted to the Syntax of the Public ina Latin Primer ; 
being a Companion Work to the Rev. Dr. WHITE’S * First Ls tin 
Parsing Book.’ By JOHN T. WHITE, D.D., of C. C. C. Oxford. 
* A Kry to these Exercises has been prepared for the use of 
TEAC HERS onty, and may be obtained on application to the 
Publishers, price 2s. 6d. 


By the same Author, in 12mo, price 2s. 


pa FIRST LATIN PARSING BOOK, 
apted to the Syntax of the Publie School Latin Primer 3 $ 
being a Companion Work to the Rev. Dr. WHITE'S ‘ First Latin 
Exercise Book.’ 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Miscellancous Books. 


Mes SSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by Sy aaa at their House, 47, Latoester -square, W.C. 
(west side), on TUESDAY, August 20, a large COLLECTION of 
MISC ELLANEOUS BOOKS, including a Series of Works illus- 
trated by THOMAS and JOHN BEWICK, and their Pupils— 
Cruikshankiana—Books by or relating to Daniel Defoe—Architec- 
ture—Works relating to the Fine Arts, Poetry and_the Drama— 
Chronicles and Memorials of England during the Middle Ages— 
several thousand Volumes of Modern French Literature—scarce 
and curious Tracts—North American Review—various Modern 
Magazines—a few engraved Wood-blocks, &c. 
Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 





Books in all Classes of Literature, &e. 


\ ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

4 by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C. 

(west side), on 8. ATURD AY, Angust 24, a large COL reshig Fi 

of BOOKS, in all Classes of Literature, ooenpraeaes History, Bio- 

graphy and the Classics, Voyages, Travels, Natural History, School 

Books, ican aries and Grammars, Magazines and Reviews, &e. 
Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 


Now ready, 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 


7° Po 
PHYSICAL and MEDICAL C LIMATS and 
METEOROLOGY of the WEST COAST of AFRICA ; with 
Valuable Hints to puoneans for the Preservation of Lieaiti in 
the Tropics. By JAMES AFRICANUS B. HORTON, M.D., 
Staff Assistant-Surgeon of Hi. M. Forces in West Africa. 
John Churchill & Sons, New Burlington- street. 





Now ready, at every Library, 


NTIL THE END. By Joun Pomeroy. 

A Novel in 1 vol. 
“The story is well told; the scenes are laid in Italy, Ireland, 
and England. It will be read with interest, and contains enough, 
of striking and even terrible incident to make it exciting.” —Globe. 


Also, at all Libraries in the kingdom, in 3 vols. 
PAUL'S COURTSHIP. By Hespa Srrerron. 
“The courtship which gives the title to this story is certainly 
the most extraordinary one that ever novelists imagined or 


attempted to portray. It is thoroughly original, which is a great 
tion for the novel.”—Observer. 








STATE OF THE FRUIT CROPS, 1867. 


HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE and 
AGRICULTURAL ee of AUGUST 24 will _con- 
tain an Account of the CONDITION of the FRUIT CROPS 
throughout the Country. A Copy of this Number — on receipt 
of Six Stamps, or may be ordered of any News Age 
Oflice for Advertisements, <c., 41, W ellington- nstrect, Strand, 
London. 
NDUSTRIOUS LUCCA.—The BUILDER 
of THIS WEEK (4d., or by post 5d.) contains a Fine View 
of the Triangular Porch at Ratisbon Cathedral—Fine View of 
Carved Pulpit in St. Mary’s, Taunton—A Goasip about Luecca— 
Archwologists at Howden, Wessel, and Selby—Memoir of the 
late Sir Robert Smirke, R./ , Architect— and various other 
Papers; with the Cognate’ News.—1, York-street, Covent- 
garden; and all Newsmen. 





New Series, printed with new type, on fine toned paper, 


HE CHEMICAL NEWS. Edited by Wa. 
CROOKES, F.R.S. With No. 402, for FRIDAY, August 16, 
a Supplement is issued Gratis. Contents:—Action of Chlorine on 
Carbonate of Silver—Utilization of the Waste Products of the 
Manufacture of Coal Gas—Technical Education—Paris Exhi- 
bition of 1867—Academy of Sciences—Foreign Science—Chemical 
Notices from Foreign Sources—Notices of Books—Popular Scien- 
tific Education—The Standard Pound—Notices of Patents—Con- 
temporary Scientific Press—Miscellaneous—Notes and Queries— 
Answers to Correspondents, &c. Published every Friday, price 4d. 
Subscription per annum, ll. 1s. 8d.—Office : 1, Wine Office-court, 
London, E.C. ; and all Booksellers. 


A BOOK FOR THE SEA-CLIFF, THE MOUNTAIN, 
AND THE GLEN. 
Just published, the Second Edition, price 68., of 
EOLOGY for GENERAL READERS. 
By DAVID PAGE, LL.D. F.R.S.E. F.G.S. 
“ This is one of the best of Mr. Page’s many good books.” 
Geological Magazine. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. 
tion. 1s. 9d. 
ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. Third Edit. 6s. 
HAND-BOOK OF TERMS _IN G BOLOGK AND PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. Second Edition. 7s. 6 
TrRopvoTOes Fay aes OF on GEOGRA- 
PHY. Second Edit 


mus TEXTBOOK OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 5s. 


Sixth Edi- 





___London: Charles W. Wood, 13, Tavistock-street, Strand. 


This day, crown 4to. price 15s. Inaugural Edition of 


ISIBLE SPEECH, the Science of UNT- 
VERSAL ALPHABETICS. The System complete for the 
Printing, Writing and Telegraphing of All Languages in One 
Alphabet. Dk astrated by Tables, Diagrams, and Examples. By 
Prof. A. MELVILLE BE 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co., and N. Triibner & Co. — 


BAEDEKER’S GUIDES—ENGLISH. 
Just published, 
PAEIS. and NORTHERN FRANCE. New 
Edition, 1867. 53. 
SWITZERLAND. New Edition, 1867. 5s. 6d. 
RHINE, from Switzerland to Holland. 4s. 


TraLY—i. CENTRAL ITALY and ROME. 


IT ALY —IlIl SOUTHERN ITALY 
SICILY. 5s. 

MAN UAL of CONVERSATION. 3s. 

Williams & Morente. 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London; 

ashi s : and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. . 
FRENCH STUDIES CONDENSED.—Second Edition, : 2a. 


“"NSTANTANEOUS or INDEPENDENT 
FRENCH EXERCISES. By A. ALBITES, LL.B., Paris.— 
“Each exercise is independent of previous study, and of preced = 
ing exercises. a gre a adv, antage in schools for progress and order.” 
“ Admirable.”—Aris’s Gacelte.—Key, 23.—Longmans. 


and 





Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 108. 


. ‘ ] 2 
HRONICLES of the PICTS and SCOTS, 
and other Early Memorials of Scottish History. 
Edited by W. F. SKENE, Esq. 
Published by order of the Lords Commissioners of H.M. Trea- 
sury, under the direction of the Lord Clerk Register of Seotland. 
Being the First Volume of the Series of Scottish Record Publica- 


A Jam & & Charles Black. 


Just published, 
MONOGRAMS and CIPHERS. A complete 


Collection, designed by H. RENON, Heraldic Artist, 
Paris. The whole of the double, and many triple letters an 
=. are represented, each Monogram being in several choice 


aerdinburgh : Thomas (’. Jack. London: Simpkin & Ce. 


Edinburgh: 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


VIRTUE & CO. 26, IVY-LANE, LONDON. 


GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS, 


GRAMMARS, DICTIONARIES, 





AND READING BOOKS. 


LATIN. 


Latin Grammar. By Rev. THomas Goopwiy, 
M.A., Head Master of Greenwich School. Price ls. 


Latin Delectus. With Vocabularies and Notes 
by HENRY YOUNG, Royal Grammar School, Guildford. | 
Price 1s. 


Latin-English and English-Latin Dic- 
TIONARY. By Rev. THOMAS GOODWIN, M.A., of 
Greenwich School. Price 38. 6d. 


N.B.—Separately, Latin before the E: 22 
the Latin’ pal “4 me ore the English, 2s. ; English before 


Cesaris Commentarii de Bello Gallico, 
With English Notes by HENRY YOUNG. Price 2s. 


Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius et Ovid. | 
Selections from. With English Notes by W. BODHAM 
DONNE. Price 2s. 


Gicero de Senectute, de Amicitia et de 
CLARIS ORATORIBUS LIBRI. With English Notes by 
W. BROWNRIGG SMITH, M.A., Head Master, City of 
London Freeman’s School. Price 22. 


Cornelii Nepotis Opera. With English Notes | 
by HENRY YOUNG. Price 1s. 


Horatii Odee et Epodon Liber, With Eng- | 
lish Notes by HENRY YOUNG. Price 1s. 


Horatii Satire, Epistole et Ars Poetica. 
With English Notes by W. BROWNRIGG SMITH, M.A. 
Price 1s. 6d. 


Horatii Opera Omnia. With English Notes 
by H. YOUNG and W. B. SMITH, M.A. 12mo. cloth, price 
38. 6d. 


Livii Patavini Historiarum, Libri 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 21, et 22. With English Notes by H. YOUNG and 
W. B. SMITH, M.A. Books 1 and 2, price 1s. 6d. ; Books 3, 
4and 5, price 1s. 6d. ; Books 21 and 22, price 1s. 6d. 


Sallustii Catilina et Bellum Jugurthi- Luciani Dialogi Selecti. 


NUM. With English Notes by WILLIAM MOWBRAY 
DONNE, B.A., Cambridge. Price 1s. 6d. 


Terentii Andria et Heautontimorumenos. 
With English Notes by J. DAVIES, M.A., Oxon. Price 
1s. 6d. 


Terentii Adelphi, Hecyra et Phormio. 
With English Notes by J. DAVIES, M.A., Oxon. Price 29, 


Virgilii Aineis. 
YOUNG. Price 2s. 
Virgilii Bucolica, Georgica, et Dubia. 


With English Notes by W. RUSHTON, M.A., University 
College School, and H. YOUNG. Price ls. 6d. 


HISTORICAL. 


Greek Grammar. 


Platonis Apologia Socratis, 


Sophoclis Antigone. With English Notes by 
Sophoclis Gdipus Tyrannus, With English 
With English Notes by H. -Phucydidis Historie, Liber 1, With English 


Xenophontis Anabasis, With English Notes 


GREEK. 


By Hans CiauDE HamIt- 
TON. Price 1s. 


New Greek Delectus. With Vocabularies | 
and English Notes by HENRY YOUNG, Royal Grammar 
School, Guildford. Price 1s. 


Greek Lexicon. In Two Parts. I. Greek and | 


English. II. English and Greek. By HENRY R. HAMIL- 


TON. Price 4s. 


N.B. peparay, Greek before the English, 2s. ; English before 
| the Greek, 


ischyli Prometheus Vinctus. With Eng- 
lish Notes by Rev. JAMES DAVIES, M.A. Oxon. Price 1s. 


Zischyli Septem contra Thebas. With Eng- 
lish Notes by Rey. JAMES DAVIES, M.A. Oxon. Price ls. 


| Aristophanes Acharnenses. With English 
Notes by C. S. D. TOWNSHEND, M.A. Cambridge. Price | 
le. 6d. 


Euripidis Alcestis. With English Notes by 
J. MILNER, B.A. Oxon. Price 1s. 


| Euripidis Hecuba et Medea. By Rev. W. 


BROWNRIGG SMITH, M.A. Price 1s. 6d. 


Herodoti Historie, Greece, With English | 
Notes by T. H. L. LEARY, M.A. B.C.L. Oxon. 4 vols. price 68. 


N.B. Or yp Books 1 and _2, Clio et Euterpe, in 1 vol. 
18. 6d. ; Books na, Thalia et Melpomene, in 1 vol. 1s. 6d. ; 
5, 6, and 7, Ferpeichore, Erato et a in 1 vol. 1s. 6d.; 8 and 
9, Urania et Calliope, in 1 vol. 1s. 


Homeri Ilias. With English Notes by T. H. L. 
LEARY, M.A. Oxon. Books 1 to 6, price 1s. 6d.; Books 7 to 
12, price 1s. 6d.; Books 13 to 18, price 1s. 6d.; Books 19 to 24, 
price 1s. 6d. 


Homeri Odyssea, With English Notes by 
T. H. L. LEARY, M.A. Oxon. Books 1 to 6, price 1s. 6d.; 





| Grammars, Dictionaries, and Reading 
| Books of Modern Languages.. 


| ea 


| FRENCH. 
French Grammar, By Dr. G& L. Srravss, 


‘Frengh and English and English and 
FRENCH DICTIONARY, oo Technical Terms. By 
ALFRED ELWES. Price 


| French and "English » With 
Vocabularies. Price 1s. 
Le Page’s L’Echo de Paris. Familiar Phrases 
| in Constant Use. 36th Edition. Price 3s. 
N.B. A Key to L’Echo de Paris, price le. 
Le Page’ Ss Fluency it in French Conversation, 
18th Edition. Price 2s. 
N.B. A Key to the poetipe price 1s. 6d. 
| Le Page’ s Last Step to French. With Versi- 


he Pan 8th Edition. Price 2s. 


Le Page’s French Reader for Beginners. 


CLASSES. Price 3s. 
Le Page's French Master ‘for Beginners, 


Lessons in French. Price 2s. 
Le I ages Juvenile ae of French 
fore the French. 


CONVERSATION. With the English 





Le I Page's Ready | Guide to French Com- 
POSITION. Price 3s. 
| Le Page's Key to F ‘French Pronunciation 
in alli iceties. rice 6d. 
| Le » Page’ s French Reading Books in Prose 


RSE. Petit Musée de Littérature Frangaise: With 
—— of French Writers. Prose, price 48. 6d.; Poetry, price: 


Barbauld’s (Mrs.) Hymnes en Prose. Pour 
e, —- Traduites de l’Anglais par M. CLEMENCE. 

Barbauld’s (Mrs.) Lecons pour des Enfants,, 
depuis l’Age de Deux Ans j ate A Cing. Avec un Dictio: 
Fran¢ais-Anglais. Price 


Bellenger's F. Fables. New Edition by C. J. 


Books 7 to 12, price 18. 6d.; Books 13 to 18, price 1s. 6d.; Books | French Side. To enable all Persons at 


19 to 24, price 28. 


Homeri Ilias et Odyssea, With English 
Notes by T. H. L. LEARY, and General Index. Complete | 
in 2 vols. cloth, price 12s. 6d. { 


With English Notes | 
by HENRY YOUNG. Price 1s. 


Crito et 
PH.EDO. With English Notes by JAMES DAVIES, M.A. 
Oxon. Price 22. 


J. MILNER, B.A. Oxon. Price 2s. 
Notes by HENRY YOUNG. Price 1s. 
Notes by HENRY YOUNG. Price 1s. 


by H. YOUNG. Books 1 to 3, price 1s.; Books 4 to 7, price 18.; 
or the 2 vols. in 1, price 2s. 


once to Practise Conversing in French. By M. DESLYONS, 
French Master, Philological School. Price 2s. 6d. 


French Tutor. Exposition of the best French 


Segments, with Bn ge mt and Questions on a every Bale 


Price 4s. 





GERMAN. 


German Grammar for English Students, 
By Dr. G. L. STRAUSS. Price 1s. 

German, n, English. and French Dictionary. 

E. ILTON. Price 38.; or separately, German,. 

a and English, price 1s. ; French, English, and Ger- 
man, price 1s.; English, German, and French, price 1s. 

German Reader. Selections from the best 
Writers. By Dr. G. L. STRAUSS. Price 1s. 


ITALIAN. 


Italian Grammazn; including Reading Lessons 
and a Guide to Translation. By ALFRED ELWES. Price ls. 


Italian, En; nglish, and French Dictionary 

for STUDEN and MEN of BUSINESS. B 

Price 7s. 6d. ; or separately, er nglish, _ 

oy rice 28. ; “ho ish, French, and Italian, price 28. +: 
French, talian, and Snglish, price 28. 


SPANISH. 
i G inners. 8B 
Spanish, Grammar, for Beginners. > 


M‘Henry’s Spanish Grammar. Designed 
for every class of Learners. New Edition, revised. Price 68. 





English History. Constitutional History of , Outlines of Roman History. From the | ME Exercises on the EPy Use 


England for the Use of High Schools and Colleges. 
HAMILTON, of the State Paper Office. Price 4s. 


By W. D. | 


Outlines of Grecian History. In connexion | 
with the Rise of the Arts and Civilization in Europe. By 
W. D. HAMILTON and EDWARD LEVIEN. Price 2s. 6d. 


Earliest Period to the Christian Era. By EDWARD LEVIEN, 
M.A. Oxon. Price 28. 6d. 


Chronology of History, 
and PROGRESS. From the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time. Price 28. 6d. 





SYNT 
Price 33.—N. 


ees &e., of the tga 
A Ker to the Exe! ercises, price 48. h 
| M‘Henry’ 8 Synon mes of the Spanis 
LANGUAGE E ar tee price 48. ; ee 
Spanish-English and English-S 


DICTIONARY, with Technical Terms, &. By RED 
LWES. Price 


London: VIRTUE & CO. 26, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 
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“Les animaux se repaissent, l"homme mange, l'homme d’esprit seul sait manger.” — Brillat Savarin. 


nmr 


THE EPICURE’'S YEAR BOOK; 


OR, 


TABLE COMPANION. For 1868. 


The epicure is not necessarily a “sedoutable fourchette.” He may be the most economic of men 
at table. A dainty taste need not be an expensive one. The epicure may be, nay, is often of the 
humblest class. It shall happen that only a leek and a crust are within the compass of his pocket; but 
the leek will be fresh and sweet, and the crust will be crisp. The art of good living, of living on well- 
prepared food, and at the same time of wasting no food, is known to very few in this country. Waste 
is every where—in the kitchens of the wealthy as in the cupboards of the poor. We have large classes of 
people who do not know what to eat, as well as of people who do not know how to eat. The same 
materials will furnish a good kitchen and a bad kitchen: a good dinner for a dozen people, or a bad 
dinner for eight. If, then, while we satisfy the cultivated epicure by affording him a complete Table 
Companion, and a comprehensive and acceptable register of the culinary doings of the year, we at the 
same time deal with every kind of economical preparation of food, we shall occupy a sphere of usefulness 
which, strange to say, has not been filled down to this time. Appealing, on the one hand, to that 
epicure who could not possibly make a mistake between a Mayonnaise and a Mayennaise, the ‘ EPICURE’S 
Yzar Boox’ will also include chapters that will interest heads of families of all degrees, as the following 
list of subjects will show :— 

THE SEASONS IN THE KITCHEN. 

MARKETING FOR TABLE. 

EASY AND DAINTY DISHES. 

ARTISTIC CONFECTIONERY. 

THE ART OF LAYING THE TABLE. 

THE WINE. 

G00D DINNERS in LONDON, GREENWICH, BLACK WALL, 
RICHMOND, AND IN THE PROVINCES. 


THE CELEBRATED DINNERS AND MENUS of the YEAR. 
| GOOD LIVING IN PARIS. 
WHOLESOME DINNERS. 


NEW FOOD MATERIALS, 

COOKS AND THE ART OF COOKERY. 

KITCHEN ECONOMIES. 

ECONOMICAL AND NUTRITIOUS DIETS for the PEOPLE. 
THE KITCHENS OF THE EXHIBITION OF 1867. 


[Will be published early in November. 













On the 15th of October will be published, in imperial 8vo., Part I. of 


THE HISTORY OF 
INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITIONS, 


From their Origin to the Universal Exhibition, 1867. 
By W. BLANCHARD JERROLD. . 


‘International Exhibitions” have been starting-points to many famous men. Stories of long 
years of patient labour, of neglected genius, of unknown inventions and processes suddenly brought to 
light, and of science applied to the daily wants of mankind, abound in the history of the great tourna- 
ments of skilled labour. These alone would give an abiding interest to this work: for they teach by 
example, while they present to the generation that is advancing upon the scene the figures of the leaders 
in art, science, and industry who have preceded them. But this history offers also to the reading world, 
it is believed for the first time, a complete historical view of the startling progresses which have been 
made in every section of human industry during this century. 


Te. THE HisToRY Or INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITIONS’ will refer in due order to the various local, pro- 
vincial, and international Exhibitions of all countries; and will include Lists of the great Prize-holders 


of the following :— 
LONDON, 1851 PARIS, 1855 LONDON, 1862 
DUBLIN, 1853 NEW YORK, 1858 DUBLIN, 1864 
PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 1867. 
The ‘ History ’ will be published in Twenty Monthly 2s. 6d. Parts, each containing 48 pages, and 


will be issued to Subscribers (a list of whom will be appended to the complete Work) at a cost of 2I, 2s., 
payable in advance. 





First List of Subscribers. 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, K.G. 
HIS EXCELLENCY THE MARQUIS D’AZEGLIO. BROWN & JIFFCOCK. 
HIS EXCELLENCY M. VAN DER WEYER. CHARLES ASPREY. 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH, K.G. JACKSON & GRAHAM. 
THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL GRANVILLE, K.G. COALBROOK DALE IRON COMPANY. 
THE RIGHT HON. T. MILNER GIBSON, M.P. C. FRODSHAM, ESQ. 
SIR C. WENTWORTH DILKE, BART., M.P. PIESSE & LUBIN. 
THE ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. BELL BROTHERS. 
GILBERT SAUNDERS, ESQ. ALLUM & SONS. 
ELKINGTON & CO. MAUDSLAY, FIELD & CO. 
ROTHERHAM & SONS. J. GILLOTT & CO. 
RICHARD JAMES SPIERS, ESQ. MINTON & CO. 
TURTON & SONS. WINFIELD & CO. 
ALBRIGHT & WILSON. | F. H. OSLER. 
JOHNSON, MATTHEY & CO. | THOMAS DUNN & CO. 
MARTIN, SAMUELSON & CO. | ROBERT STEPHENSON & CO. 
THE PATENT PLUMBAGO CRUCIBLE COMPANY. J. M. LEVIEN, ESQ. & &e. &e. 





Subscribers’ Names will be received by the Publishers, Messrs. Bradbury, Evans & Co., 11, 
Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C., to whom all Post-Office Orders should be made payable, 








AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 14s. 


THE ENTERPRISING 
IMPRESARIO, 


By WALTER MAYNARD. 


BEING 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of GRISI, MARIO, 


LABLACHE, ROSSINI, GRAZIANI, 
BOTTESINI, POLONINI, SIVORI, TAGLIONI, &c. 





THE COURT JOURNAL. 


“‘Mr. Maynard has been acquainted with most 
of the musical celebrities of the century, and has 
many pleasant things to tell us of the world of 
song from Rossini down to ...... His reminis- 
cences of the dear, brown-wigged, pig- feeding, 
macaroni-loving maestro are very pleasant. ‘The 
Enterprising Impresario’ is full of pleasant chit- 
chat and interesting recollections, and will amuse 
and interest all those to whom the ‘ musical world 
is dear.” 


THE LONDON REVIEW. 


“Mr. Maynard has written a book for which he 

is pretty certain to secure a large audience—at 
least, that is, as soon as its title has been explained 

and its contents indicated. Of the word ‘ Impre- 

sario? Mr. Maynard confesses not to realize the 
meaning. He claims for it a good many special 
attributes ; but we should like to know whether it 
is possible to be an Impresario without possessing 
all the peculiarities which Mr. Maynard attributes 
to the character? According to Mr. Maynard, an 
Impresario must possess a thorough knowledge of 
his business, together with a profound experience 
in painting; he must have a correct taste both in 
music and the drama; an accurate appreciation of 
the powers of those—whether actors, musicians, or 
dancers—who are engaged in the performances. 
He must be acquainted with the value of silks, 
satins, and the remaining components of the green- 
room wardrobes. In short, he must be a master of 
that of which few of us know half; and in addition 
to this, he has to endure an existence of anxiety, 
worry and care, for which we fancy no success 
could compensate, and which would need a strong 
incitement to induce any man to submit to. Mr. 
Maynard’s definition, however, is quite near enough 
to answer all purposes. The book is written in a 
colloquial, familiar and easy style. After several 
chapters devoted to subjects more or less connected 
with music, Mr. Maynard regularly commences the 
narrative of what we presume to be a professional 
journey which he took in company with some 
musicians and vocalists whose names have long 
since become familiar. This narrative is interlarded 
with innumerable anecdotes more or less good, some 
of which are new and some of which are old. But, 
old or new, they are nearly all worth the telling or 
retelling. They relate, of course, to the most cele- 
brated singers and composers, both of the present 
and past.” 








BRADBURY, EVANS & Co. 11, Bouverie-street, E.C. 
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London: BrapBury, Evans & Co, 11, Bouverie- 
street, E.C, 
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THE NEW WORKS, 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND AT THE 
CIRCULATING LIBRARIES. 


—.>—_ 


M. GUIZOT’S HISTORY of the LAST 


YEARS of the REIGN of LOUIS-PHILIPPE. With an 
Account of the Spanish Marriages and the Revolution of 1848. 
8yo. 650 pp. 188. 


ALL ROUND IRELAND ON FOOT. 
Crown 8vo. with Map, 10s. 6d. 


“An odd, but genuine and thoroughly amusing book.” 
Examiner. 


SECOND EDITION of ANECDOTES 


of the UPPER TEN THOUSAND. By the Hon. GRANTLEY 
BERKELEY. 2 vols, demy 8vo. 30s. 


SHINAR: the Scripture Record of| 


the Confusion of Language and the Dispersion verified ey 
Modern Discovery. By Dr. M‘CAUSLAND. Demy 8vo. 2s. 


LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of 


CANTERBURY. By WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D., 
Dean of Chichester. The Fifth Volume (completing the Pre- 
Reformation Period). In demy Svo. 16s. 


WHICH SHALL IT BE? a Novel. 


New and Cheaper Edition, in crown 8yo. with an Illustration 
by M. E. Edwards. Price 6s. 


ALSO, NEARLY READY. 
CAROLINA SPORTS by LAND and 


WATER;; including Incidents of Devil-Fishing, Wild-Cat, 
Deer and Bear Hunting, &c. By the Hon. WM. ELLIOTT. 
Post 8vo. 


BROKEN TO HARNESS: a Novel. 


By EDMUND YATES, Author of ‘ Black Sheep,’ * Kissing 
the Rod,’ &. New and Cheaper Edition. In crown 8vo. with 
Two Illustrations, 


THE POPULAR NOVELS. 
MARGARET'S ENGAGEMENT: a 


Novel. In3 vols. post 8vo. [In a few days. 


THE CONFESSIONS of GERALD 


ESTCOURT: a New Novel. By FLORENCE MARRYAT, 
Author of * Love’s Conflict,’ ‘Too Good for Him,’ &c. 3 vols, 


£500 REWARD: a Novel. 


BARRISTER. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


“ Decidedly a clever and amusing novel. The plot is novel and 
the characters are drawn from the life. It is not often one meets 
with a thoroughly amusing novel, true in its main characteristics, 
whimsical without being a caricature, and fresh in the incidents 
and in the mode of handling them.”—Actheneum. 


By a 


CHRIST CHURCH DAYS: an Oxford 


Story. 2 vols. 


‘**A genuine impression of life can never fail to be interesting. 
The author takes pains to depict student life at Oxford in its 
work and play,—at wine parties, on the river, at exe aminations,— 
and to distinguish in three heroes of his tale three classes of 
students. Becoming here and there openly religious in his earnest- 
ness, we follow him with more interest than can be raised by 
many a more skilful artificer. He has truly painted Oxford 
life.”—-Examiner. 


THIRD EDITION of COMETH UP 


as a FLOWER. In2 vols. post 8yo. 


“ A strikingly dlever and original tale, the chief merits of | 


which consist in the powerful, vigorous manner of its telling, in 
the exceeding beauty and poetry of its sketches of scenery, and in 
the soliloquies, sometimes quaintly humorous, sometimes cynic- 
ally bitter, sometimes ane and melancholy, which are uttered 
by the heroine.” — Time 


MOUNT CARMEL: 


English Life. 1 vol. 


a Story of Modern | 


RIcHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to 
Her Majesty. 


13, Great Marlborough-street, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Seventh Edition of 
NEW AMERICA. By William Hep- 


WORTH DIXON. 2vols. 8vo. with Illustrations, 30s. 
“Avery interesting book. Mr. Dixon has written thoughtfully 
and well. He gives us an excellent account of the Mormons, and 
striking descriptions of the scenes Sop and the conversations 
he held with many of the Saints.”—7im 
“* Mr, Dixon’s book is the work of a keen observer.”” 
Quarterly Review. 


A TRIP to the TROPICS, and HOME 
through AMERIC By ARQUIS of LORNE. 
SECOND EDITION * Byo. yeith Nukeoieedican 158. 

“ The best book of travels of the season.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


WILD LIFE among the PACIFIC 


ISLANDERS. By E. H. LAMONT, Esq. 1 vol. 8yo. with 
numerous Illustrations. 18. 


A BOOK ABOUT LAWYERS. By 


J. C. JEAFFRESON, Barrister-at-Law. New, Revised, and 
Cheaper Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo. 248, 


CHEAP EDITION of ALEC FORBES 


rs HOWGLEN. By aRonGe ag DONALD, M.A. Forming 
he New Volume of HUR & BLACKETT’S STANDARD 
Linh ARY. 5s. bound =a Tilastrated. 
“*No account of this book would give any idea of the profound 
interest that pervades it from the first page to the last. 
‘Atheneum. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
The HUGUENOT FAMILY. 


SE Ae TYTLER, Author of ‘CITOYENNE ott 
c vols 

“ *The Huguenot Famil * is quite worthy of the authoress of 
* Citoyenne Jacqueline.’ It is full of well-drawn characters, 
many situations that are original, and much excellent writing. 
It is, in fact, a beautiful story—pure, touching, and elevated in 
tone ; one which any caltivated reader must peruse with interest 
and admiration.”—Star 


A WOMAN’S TRIALS. By Grace 


RAMSAY. 3 vols, 


The SISTERS of SAINTHILL. | BY 


LADY BLAKE. 3 vols. 


The CURATE’S DISCIPLINE, "By 
Mrs. EILOART. 3 vols. 


“We recommend this book to the novel reader. 
than nine-tenths of this year’s works; the reader will be 
pleased with it as good taste, and ofa lady apparently gifted with 
a good education, 00% me, oe and, what is still more remarkable, 
good common sense.” 

" One of the best se of the the 8 season.”—John Bull. 


LESLIE TYRRELL. By Georgiana 
M. CRAIK, Author of ‘ Faith Unwin’s Ordeal,’ &c. 2 vols. 


“ There are charming traits of character in this book—much of 
the portraiture is perfect. The contrast between Leslie Tyrrell 
and Frank Arnold is drawn with wonderful skill.”—Spectator. 


ALEC’S BRIDE. By the Author of 


“St. Olave’s,’ ‘ Janita’s Cross,’ &c. 3 vols. 


* Alec’s Bride’ is a charming book, and possesses the advan- 
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LITERATURE 
Notes on Paris: the Life and Opinions of 

M. Frédéric Thomas Graindorge—{ Notes sur 

Paris: Vie et Opinions de M.. Frédéric- 

Thomas Graindorge, Docteur en Philosophie 

de V Université de Jéna, Principal Associé 

Commanditaire de la Maison Graindorge et 

Cie. (Huiles et Pore Salé), & Cincinnati, 

Etats-Unis @ Amérique. Recueillies et pub- 

liées par H. Taine, son Exécuteur Testamen- 

taire]. (Hachette & Co.) 

Tue popular writers of the day in France in 
the Petite Presse and elsewhere seem to have 
entered for a race of emulation as to who 
can exhibit the social life in Paris in its worst 
colours. Henri de Rochefort in his ‘ Francais 
de la Décadence’ and ‘ La Grande Bohéme,’ and 
Veuillot in his ‘Odeurs de Paris,’ have shown 
something of what may be done in this way. 
They certainly nothing extenuate; and as for 
malice—French malice, that, is to say—they 
reverse the old adage and* give the reader 
interminable draughts of it. Henri de Roche- 
fort’s prose is as full of it as soda-water is of 
carbonic acid. He deals with every social topic 
as a cat does with a mouse; he tosses it from 
one paw to another, sticks his claws into it on 
this side and that, and never stops till he has 
laid it dead before him. M. Taine, the author 
of the ‘ History of Literature, a philosopher on 
Art as well as Metaphysics, whose realistic 
theories represent as characteristically as the 
writings of any author the spirit of his time, 
has felt put upon his mettle to see what he, 
too, could do in this way. In the Preface to his 
‘History of English Literature’ he had already 
shown that he had an eye as quick as a hawk’s 
for the weaknesses and the peculiarities of 
modern life, and that his satiric claw was tolerably 
strong and sharp. But he has here given proof 
of a versatility and rapidity of observation 
which leaves all his former efforts in this way 
behind; and those who objected to his mali- 
cious sketches of English fogs and Nelson’s 
Column, and a correct public who insist upon 
moral works, may find some satisfaction in 
seeing M. Taine’s countrymen and country- 
women as shown up by himself. However, 
we must warn our readers that it is by no 
means 2 book, to use the words of Alfred 
de Musset—“dont la mére préscrira la 
lecture 4 sa fille”; for M. Taine’s testator, the 
cynical M. Graindorge, ex-déaler in oil and 
salt-pork, included the Casino and the Bal 
Mabille in his peregrinations, was on familiar 
terms with the demi-monde, and delighted in a 
daily téte-i-téte with a certain Spanish danseuse ; 
and he gives his opinions about the moral and 
esthetic value of Zora and Loulou with a can- 
dour and vivacity suitable only to the readers 
of the Vie Parisienne, in which journal these 
sketches first appeared. 

M. Graindorge, the supposed author of these 
sketches, had a strange education. His father 
held French schools in disdain and suspicion, 
and sent his son to England, to Eton, where he 
learned to make Greek iambic verses, to black 
boots and to give and take punches in the 
head. The Greek iambics, he says, never were 
of much use to him, but the art of blacking 
boots and of giving and taking punches in the 
head stood him in good stead throughout life. 
From Eton he went to Heidelberg, where he 
bought a red cap with a golden band, wore 
spectacles to give himself a wise air, fought 
any number of duels in defence of the objecti- 
vity and personality of the Infinite, and was 
Just beginning to have an idea of the Absolute 





when his father died and left him without a sow. 
In Germany, he says, one often meets with 
advertisements of this kind:—“ A young man, 
having received a complete classical education, 
speaking and writing several living languages, 
who has studied law, chemistry and mathe- 
matics, is the son of a well-known literary 
character, and has the most honourable recom- 
mendations, desires a place as clerk at 301. 
a year.” M. Graindorge, not having so many 
titles to attention, was glad enough to enter the 
service of MM. Schwartz et Cie. at Hamburg 
as their traveller in the oil-trade. He finally 
went to Cincinnati, in America, where he 
united pork with oil, and made a fortune at 


the age of fifty-two, which he came back to_ 


France to spend. 

M. Graindorge was then at an age past illu- 
sions, and his experience had led him to take 
very cynical views of life, as is indicated by 
his following speech:—‘ Louis the Eleventh, 
at the end of his career, made a collection of 
young pigs, which he dressed up as noblemen, 
citizens and priests; they were educated with 
the stick, and they danced in costume before 
him. That unknown lady which you call Nature 
acts in the same way: probably she is a humor- 
ist; only when, after a good share of flogging, 
we have got up our parts and she has laughed 
enough at our grimaces, she sends us to the 
pork-butcher and the salt-pan.” 

With such a view of human life, M. Grain- 
dorge finds nothing, it may be imagined, very 
admirable in the Parisian world, about which 
we have here his daily notes, chronicling his 
opinions of the salons of every e, of the 
young and old, of the married and unmarried, 
of the gandin and the man of business, of la 
jeune fille & marier, the young bride, the femme 
de trente ans and her seniors. 

M. Graindorge finds himself equally at home 
everywhere, in the salons of the aristocracy and 
of the bourgeoisie. His luxurious eye takes its 
full element of pleasure out of the rich toilettes 
of the dames du monde in the Faubourg 


St.-Germain. After revelling in the delight of 


contemplating the mauve and rosy silks and 
silvered satins at a great soirée, he exclaims— 

It is all the poetry we have left, and how well 
they understand it! What art! what an appeal to 
the eyes, in these white bodices which envelope 
the busts, in the immaculate freshness of these 
glistening silks! By lamplight all traces of age 
disappear; the splendour of the shoulders effaces 
the deterioration of the face. They know it well. 

But the dessous des cartes is not long absent 
from his imagination. He tells us— 

That lady there, the admirable musician, drives 
her husband wild with her piano, with concerts, 
with scales. I have the fruit, he the kernel. That | 
other there has quarrelled with hers. They see | 
each other once a day, at dinner. The toilette has | 
brought discord into the establishment! I would | 
bet by the air of the husband that they have | 
quarrelled yesterday. They have 60,000 francs a 
year, and last year the dressmaker’s bill was 18,000. 
The confessor was called in to bring the lady to 
reason. Take these people for what they are, actors 
and actresses; the comedy of the affair is that they | 
spend their money for our amusement. 

On the whole, he finds in society four sorts 
of people—“ Les amoureux, les ambitieux, les 
observateurs, et les imbéciles. Les plus heureux 
sont les imbéciles.” 

His opinion of his countrywomen is not very 
flattering :— | 

Shop-server, woman of the world, and lorette, 
these are the three occupations of a Frenchwoman. 
She excels in these and nothing else. 

His description of the young ladies of his 
experience shows that they keep pace with 
these times :— 

They are naturally decided; they are half 





| grisette at bottom and half hussar. True modesty, 

virgin and sincere freshness, blushing timidity, 
| susceptible delicacy—all that they are either with- 
| out, or they dispose of it very quickly. They are 

owers, if you will, but they open at the first ray 

| of sunshine; at the second, they are too open. The 
| young lady disappears, the woman remains; and 

often this woman is almost a man, sometimes a 
| good deal more than a man. 
| The women, he says, are 
| —half actresses, half princesses. They dress well, 
| have wit, but no nobility; and they lie too much. 
| The young men morally are on a level with 
| the young ladies, only they are more stupid. 
| M. Graindorge’s nephew is an example :— 

In truth, in what does my nephew differ from 

a pretty woman? He is less pretty, and that is all; 
for the rest he is about her equal—his pre-occu- 
pations are about the same; when he has reflected 
on his toilette, his furnishing—all his appurtenances 
as @ young man about town—he has got to the end 
of his capabilities. He has a whole closet-full of 
boots and half boots; for two years he vacillated 
between Renard and Dusantoy for a tailor—he 
fixed on Renard at last, without prejudice, how- 
ever, to his right to go back to Dusautoy. As to 
waistcoats, they say he has a genius—the first 
cutter at Renard’s treats him with respect. How 
does he pass his day? He gets up at nine, puts 
on a dressing-gown, and his servant brings him his 
chocolate. He reads the paper, smokes cigarettes, 
stretches himself till eleven, when he dresses. This 
is quite an operation. He has, arranged in his 
cabinet, a great table seven feet long and propor- 
tionally wide—about three wash-hand basins, and 
I don’t know how many pots, phials and mirrors. 
He has three brushes for his head, one for his beard, 
one for his moustache, tweezers, and gums to deal 
with the stubborn hairs of his upper lip, pomades, 
essences, cakes of soap, &c. Ihave taken a survey ; 
it is quite an arsenal. 


If such advice as the following from father 
to son is common, one can hardly look for any 
other generation than the cocodés, who now 
spend their lives on the boulevards, in the 
cercles, and on the racecourse; it is delivered 
by a friend of M. Graindorge, M. B a 
fleur des agents de change,” the agents de change 
who are now the grands setgneurs of the Parisian 
world—the Richelieus and the Lauzans of the 
present time :— 

Now that you are beginning to study law, you 
shall have 1,500 francs quarterly, and remember 
three things—never have a mistress under your own 
roof ; never keep the same more than three months ; 
and if you find yourself beginning to be in love with 
one, take another; above all, beware of habit ; keep 
on the reserve; and if you feel at any time an 
itching to make use of fine phrases, remember that 
| I have in reserve for you, at thirty-five, a heap of 
| retty girls, well brought up, well dressed, much 








more agreeable than your mistresses, who will give 
you money instead of wanting it. 

“Veuillez me dire,” says M. Taine, “ quelle 
place sous cette morale il y a pour les passions!” 
It appears, however, the young ladies them- 
selves of the time have a horror of too much 
morality or too much religion even in an 
admirer. Mademoiselle Marguerite 5 
civilly declined to allow a “catholique prati- 
quant” to be presented to her by one of her 
friends. “Mais pourquoi /—Je ne sais pas.—En- 
fin, il faut dire une raison—Eh bien Eh 
bien! quoi?—Eh bien, il me semble qu'un 
homme comme cela doit étre un peu borné, ou 
avoir des manies.” M. Graindorge finds every- 
where that “il y a beaucoup du hussard” in 
the young lady he meets with :— , 

She understands the defensive, and sometimes 
the ‘offensive; she fences in her replies, lunge for 
lunge, steel against steel; she ventures out on the 
riskiest of subjects, from which her vanity returns 
triumphant but her modesty all in rags. Three 
times a week her father puts on tight boots, and 
her mother goes to sleep with her eyes open upon 
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a bench, in order that she may dance. From the 
summit of her dowry she sees all her suitors pass 
before her, and makes merry at the bending of 
their backs. “Love,” she says, ‘‘is a flattery of 
which I take the half for myself. I know that my 
person and the dowry I am believed to have make 
a good couple.” 

The sentiments of the young man about to 
marry naturally correspond with the young 
lady's :— 

Last Thursday, at the club, B—— said to three 
or four among us, “I am going to marry ; young 
—— pretty and decent; well brought up; good 

ily; and we shall have together 40,000 francs 
-® year to begin household with.” We compliment 
thim. He goes out, and meets an old friend, Maxime 
A——, in a great hurry, who is getting into a 
carriage, and cries, as he starts off, ‘‘ Bon jour, 
cher, bon jour. Je me marie, tu sais? Quatre millions, 
cher, quatre millions/”” He comes back to us, and 
tells us the story with a dejected face: ‘‘ My posi- 
tion was as good as Maxime’s. Morbleu! I was in 
too great a hurry.” 

From the passages we have given, it will be 
surmised that M.Graindorge confines his obser- 
vations almost exclusively to the frivolous life of 
Paris. Of the immense swarms of busy workers 
outside this butterfly world he takes no account; 
nor of the millions of industrious and virtuous 

-mothers and fathers of families who dwell in 
the provinces, and live lives as regular as those 
- of any previous century. No doubt the Parisian 
monde gives a certain tone to society all over 
’ France; but it must not be forgotten that when 
the follies and extravagancies of the day have 
had their run among the dissipated and the 
frivolous and the scheming, there is still always 
an immense sea of domestic purity and morality 
. in the provinces, and in the less wealthy classes, 
whose purifying influence fails not, in the end, 
to sed the most depraved circles of society. 

The chief reproaches we have to make against 
M. Graindorge is, that he is too brilliant for his 
role, that he is somewhat contradictory; in 
fact, he sees too quickly, and writes too fast, and 
there is a great absence of method in the 

. volume; the same subjects coming up again 
and again,—with some variation, however, in the 
treatment. 

That the work will, in spite of some severe 
criticisms, be one of the successes of the 
Parisian year, there cannot be much doubt. 
These pages stand in the same relation to M. 
Taine’s graver works as the ‘ Lettres Persanes’ 

- of Montesquieu to his ‘ Esprit des Lois,’ 





The Art of Conversation, giving Hints, Sugges- 
tions and Rules for cultivating and promoting 
pleasant Social Intercourse. By Roger Bos- 
well. (Cassell & Co.) 


A manual of instruction by which men may 
learn how to converse was hardly needed. The 
whole secret lies in what La Bruyére and 
Grégoire have long since said about it. The wit, 
or the art, of conversation lies less in exhibiting 
much of it ourselves than in having the art to 
draw both wit and conversation from other 
people. People will be sure to be pleased with 
talkers who make listeners satisfied with them- 
selves. But something more than this is needed ; 
and there is truth in the assertion that he who 
has not the art both of attentively listening 
and of promptly replying, knows nothing yet 
of the art of conversing. 

Mr. Boswell has come forward to improve 
the general education in this respect. If this 
gentleman talks as he writes, he must be an 
affliction to some of his contemporaries. His 
pages are loaded with truisms, platitudes, and 
the tritest comments. These are wearily deli- 
vered, and are the cause of weariness in others, 
Among the hints that are given for our edifi- 








cation is one to the effect that a talker would 
do well to provide himself with materials 
for display by studying the maxims of more 
celebrated people. Mr. Boswell seems to have 
adopted the same system in composition. He 
takes the maxims of greater men, and alto- 
gether spoils them in manipulation. For 
instance, he tells us that “Every one knows 
that it will not do to blurt out whatever rushes 
into the mind. A thousand things occur to us 
which should not be said. The fast speaker, 
the hasty impulsive rattler, who forgets that 
caution and self-control are necessary, flings 
them out recklessly, in the conceit that what- 
ever comes into his head is right. If a man 
were to walk down Regent Street, and say out 
aloud everything that occurs to him as to the 
passers-by, he would be knocked down before 
he had gone far.” The readers of Halifax will 
remember how he has said all this, in fewer 
and better words :—“ A man that should call 
everything by its right name would hardly pass 
the streets without being knocked down as a 
common enemy.” 

Mr. Boswell’s view of society is, that it is 
tyrannical, The weak are pushed against the 
wall by the strong, and “ hence the necessity for 
something like a code of well-understood rules, 
to protect the weak from such oppression.” 
Whereupon, the author proceeds, not to forma 
code, but to talk an infinite deal of ponderous 
nothing on what he but*imperfectly under- 
stands. He recommends our dropping the 
Somebodies and taking up a little more with 
the Nobodies. These have some qualities in 
them which they have not hitherto been su 
posed to possess. Besides, says Mr. Reoidl, 
who is very severe on our selfishness, “the 
most insignificant person in the world may 
have it in his power to aid us or to injure us;” 
and he solemnly bids us ‘‘ Remember the fable 
of the Lion and the Mouse !” 

The author gives a list of matters with which 
the mind should be stored before its owner 
launches on the sea of conversation. These are 
enough to occupy a dozen men all their lives, 
and to bring them to “Death’s door” before 
they have had time to open their lips and show 
their power of talking. Mr. Boswell suddenly 
remembers this possibility, and cries out, “ Do 
not attempt too much.” Something may be 
done with less than the circle of all the arts 
and sciences, all philosophy, learning, and his- 
tory; and the author proudly backs himself 
with the injunction of Johnson, as if it were 
given in all seriousness, that “he who has 
stored his memory with slight anecdotes, pri- 
vate incidents, and personal peculiarities, 
seldom fails to find a favourable audience.” 
Small favour would have been shown to the 
dispenser of such small ware by the Great 
Cham of Literature. 

Last century, which was the era of masque- 
rades, routs, drums, assemblies,—era of Rane- 
lagh, when men and women moved in gay 
crowds and ladies flourished at one another in 
triumph their copies of the new fashionable 
novel, ‘ Pamela,’—is denounced as a dull period, 
when “large parties” were “less common” 
than now. This will serve to show how much 
the writer knows of the social history of the 
bygone period. “In such meetings, people who 
have exhausted each other can move off and 
find new hearers for old stories, thus making 
a small amount of wit and information do 
wonderful service.” What pleasant people to 
meet with, their baggage consisting of a brace 
of anecdotes, two or three ancient but well-pre- 
served sallies of wit, and a dry slice or two of 
information brought only to parties, and not 
so interesting as the news about the death of 
Queen Anne, 





| Mr. Boswell’s strength and grace lie in 


his injunctions. “When you do interrupt, 
correct, contradict, or argue, soften it (?) ag 
much as possible by apologies, and a gentle 
gracious manner of doing it.” This is pretty; 
but not new. Need we say how the suaviter 
in modo was observed by Mr. Cheeks the boat- 
swain, and how the gentle graciousness of his 
opening amenity was followed by an illustra- 
tion of the fortiter in re, which would have cost 
him many a crown’s-worth of fines at the 
nearest police office? Mr. Cheeks, indeed, 
might find justification in these pages, where 
the enjoining of gentleness of expression is 
balanced by the permission to “ introduce 
learned words of thundering sound only when 
unavoidable,” in which case they will come 
when they come, like Death itself. There 
is wisdom in the recommendation to “avoid 
things of which you know little or nothing, 
unless you can be content to be a patient lis- 
tener or learner,” in which case it is inferred 
that “you” need not avoid things of which 
you know little or nothing. On another point 
Mr. Boswell is equally decided, and we under- 
stand from him*that “a certain deference in 
tone is always considered due to females and 
the clergy.” Mr. Boswell does not say if this 
privilege belongs to them because both parties 
wear gowns; and he does not allow of any 
exceptions to this rule, of which we could 
mention a few; nor does he state whether 
the deference is to be applied to the clergy 
according to the rank of the ordained person. 
Why they should have a “certain deference” 
beyond that which one gentleman renders to 
another, we cannot guess; and we should like 
to know whether we are expected to be as 
deferential to a young deacon as to a right 
reverend prelate. Are we to measure the 
same amount of deference to a “ colonial” as 
toa home diocesan? and would a gig bishop 
have any claim to finding us as deferential to 
his one horse and chaise as to a full-blown 
Episcopus in lawn and fine linen, with such 
horses, carriages and — as would puzzle 
the apostles to comprehend ? 

On these and many other points connected 
with the subject, Mr. Boswell leaves us in 
darkness. Perhaps when he put together this 
little volume he forgot his own recommendation, 
that a man had better not meddle with that 
of which he knows nothing. 





The History of Philosophy from Thales to 
Comte. By George Henry Lewes. Third 
Edition. 2 vols. (Longmans & Co.) 


Our readers remember the biographical history 
of philosophy which Mr. Lewes published in 
1845, and republished in 1857. The work before 
us is called the third edition, but we are warned 
in the Preface that this is only as an iron-grey 
citizen may be called a third edition of a school- 
boy. And this is a true account of the matter: 
the present volumes, though preserving the 
form of successive biographies, have a much 
larger comment upon the systems of the several 
philosophers: while the prolegomena and the 
final account of the system, that of Comte, to 
which the author adheres, give a start and 
finish which bind the whole into a homogeneous 
undertaking. 

As an instance of the change in Mr. Lewes, 
we may notice his account of Bacon. In the 
first edition, Mr. Lewes followed Macaulay's 
misleading light—Bacon was a great philosopher 
and a great rascal; and Mr. Lewes stamped 
upon him and tore him to shreds and tatters. 
All this second-hand vituperation is now very 
wisely expunged from the text; and if Mr. 
Lewes does not confess himself a convert to 
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the nobler view of Bacon’s life, he abandons 
the other side, to which he at one time lent the 
sanction of his name. This act on his part 
shows that Mr. Lewes is capable of making 
progress. - 

Systems of psychology, philosophy, meta- 
physics—what you will—have just this general 
use, that they are gymnasia for exercise upon 
subjects on which men will conclude, even if 
they do not think. We are all metaphysicians: 
the child is a proficient in what can and cannot 
be; the uneducated adult is strong in the 
nature of things; the educated man frequently 
pauses, ponders, and doubts. A deluge of specu- 
lation covers the country: and a very good 
thing it is. The waters will clear off, and the 
land will re-appear, much enriched, and ready 
for better crops. All the thinkers who are now 
contributing to this great end will be held in 
grateful remembrance, long after their systems 
are swept away, and human knowledge is 
reduced to a clear and understood statement 
of the great points at issue and to be at issue. 

Every system of philosophy leads to the con- 
struction of a system of morals: this is one of 
the tendencies of our day. And it is the fashion 
of our philosophers to employ a reserve which 
absolutely demands from their readers that 
very important gaps shall be filled up as well 
as may be. There is a regulated system of omis- 
sion. We see sentence after sentence which 
makes no allusion to moral obligation, to a God, 
to a Providence, to a Revelation, to a duty; 
and which nevertheless must lead the reader 
to ask, How does the man apply his dicta to 
these things? The philosopher, if challenged, 
has various modes of escape. He will say that 
philosophy doesnot meddle with religion: that it 
is concerned with what man may discover by 
his own native power. If there be a revelation 
over and above, so much the better: but it is 
not our present affair. 

The philosopher has a disadvantage and an 
advantage. His tongue is tied by the common 
disposition to impute moral blame to rejection of 
revelation ; or at least to cry down the rejecter 
as a dangerous person who, very honestly 
perhaps, is undermining the morals of mankind. 
Theologians are always behind their time in 
theology, or they would see that the cause of 
truth requires that we should have it out. They 
are willing to go on with a large undercurrent 
of infidelity carrying away an immense quantity 
of opinion, provided only that the reasoners, 
if they do not believe, will make-believe. They 
may be firmly persuaded of the truth of Reve- 
lation, but they certainly are very dubious of 
its power. They dare not openly avow that the 
great friend of truth is honesty: that nothing 
can be so favourable to the cause of a true 
Revelation as free and fearless discussion of 
its grounds, its history, and its philosophy. 
They fear direct assault, because they do not 
feel assured of their defence: and they mistrust 
their defence because they feel a lurking con- 
sciousness that they have more to defend than 
came from Heaven. This is the plain truth: 
numbers of them know it. And so they have 
nothing for it but to raise the vulgar, who never 
thought about the matter, against all who would 
put them upon a defence which will bring out 
certain distinctions. The philosopher is there- 
fore, if he value his peace, careful to avoid 
direct collision with their artifices. 

But this very circumstance gives the same 
philosopher a power beyond his due. The 
vicious mode of handling his cause puts the 
theologian at a disadvantage. He has to assume 
a meaning in his opponent which that opponent 
may treat as gratuitous assumption. When he 
cries wolf, his own followers put no special 
faith in his sincerity: he has always cried wolf; 





it is his regular business. The same trammels 
in which he has managed to fix his opponents 
are fixed upon himself by his colleagues. The 
philosopher is indeed in handcuffs; and this 
is an awkward state of things for fighting. But 
the theologians are handcuffed to one another ; 
and this is a much worse predicament. 

The theologian will never fairly bring his full 
meaning out of the philosopher: that task 
belongs to unfettered literature. There is a 
large field of thought between philosophy and 
theology which is not in favour with either. 
The cultivators of this ground should say to 
the extremes which meet—in deadly combat— 
Now, you fighting fellows! we insist upon fair 
play. On the one side, you must leave off evil- 
speaking; on the other, none of your ambigue 
voces. We stand between you and the mass of 
the world; we are your retail dealers; and we 
will make you behave properly. Literature 
would demand of Mr. Lewes what he means 
by the following. It will be our only quotation ; 
and, though long, it is due to the author that 
we should give it all :— 

“ Philosophy, as we have seen in the various 
phases of its history, has always had one aim, that 
of furnishing an Explanation of the world, of man, 
and of society; but it has sought that aim by various 
routes. To solve the problems of existence and to 
supply a rule of life have constituted its purpose 
more or less avowed. Steady in this purpose, it 
has been vacillating in its means; now borrowing 
and now rejecting the principles of its rival, Theo- 
logy ; now claiming and now violating the methods 
of Science ; unwilling to follow either, incapable of 
advancing alone. We have seen it endeavouring 
to embrace all inquiry; and seen it in despair 
restricting itself to Psychology, in spite of the 
manifest incompetence of Psychology, even if it 
were perfected, to furnish cosmical and social 
theories: an incompetence more or less recognized 


by metaphysicians, who refused to restrict their | 


wide-sweeping inquiries to the mere investigation 
of human faculties and the conditions of thought. 
With the creation of the Positive Philosophy 
[Comte’s] this vacillation ceases. A new era has 
dawned. For the first time in history an Explana- 
tion of the world, society and man is presented 
which is thoroughly homogeneous, and at the same 
time thoroughly in accordance with accurate know- 
ledge. Having the reach ofan all-embracing System, 
it condenses human knowledge into a Doctrine, and 
co-ordinates all the methods by which that know- 


ledge has been reached, and will in future be’ 


extended. Its aim is the renovation of Society. 
Its basis is Science—the positive knowledge we 
have attained, and may attain, of all phenomena 
whatever. Its method is the Objective Method, 
which has justified its supremacy by its results. 
Its superstructure is the hierarchy of the sciences 
—i.e, that distribution and co-ordination of general 
truths which transforms the scattered and indepen- 
dent sciences into an organic whole wherein each 
part depends on all that precedes, and determines 
all that succeeds. The cardinal distinctions of this 
system may be said to arise naturally from the 
one aim of making all speculations homogeneous. 
Hitherto Theology, while claiming certain topics 
as exclusively its own (even within the domain of 
knowledge), left vast fields of thought untraversed. 
It reserved to itself Ethics and History, with occa- 
sional incursions into Psychology; but it left all 
cosmical problems to be settled by Science, and 
man’s psychological and biological problems to be 
settled by Metaphysics. On the other hand, Science, 
claiming absolute dominion over all cosmical and 
biological problems, left Morals and Politics to 
metaphysicians and theologians, with only an occa- 
sional and incidental effort to bring these also under 
its sway. Thus, while it is clear that society needs 
one Faith, one Doctrine, which shall satisfy the 
whole intellectual needs, on the other hand it is 
clear that such a Doctrine is impossible so long as 
three antagonistic lines of thought and three anta- 
gonistic modes of investigation are adopted. Such 
is, and has long been, the condition of Europe. A 
glance suffices to see that there is no one Doctrine 


- 





general enough to embrace all knowledge, and 
sufficiently warranted by experience to carry irre- 
sistible conviction.” 

After dwelling on the fact that Philosophy 
and Theology are at war with themselves and 
with each other, Mr. Lewes proceeds thus :— 

‘In the sciences there is less dissidence, but 
there is the same absence of any general doctrine; 
each science is on a firm basis, and rapidly im- 
proves; but a Philosophy of Science was nowhere 
to be found when Auguste Comte came forward 
with the express purpose of supplying the defi- 
ciency. The speciality of most scientific men, and 
their incapacity of either producing or accepting 
general ideas, has long been a matter of complaint ; 
and this has been one great cause of the continu- 
ance of metaphysics, for men of speculative ability 
saw clearly enough that, however exact each science 
may be in itself, it could only form a part of Philo- 
sophy. Moreover, the evil of speciality is not con- 
fined to neglecting the whole for the sake of the 
parts; it affects the very highest condition of science, 
its capability of instructing and directing Society.” 

We warn our readers not to judge Mr. Lewes, 
either as a writer or a thinker, by what we have 
placed before him. He is now on his hobby; 
and this is his curvet, his gambade; he is a 
very different man when he takes to criticism. 
We quote it to show a marked instance of the 
way in which the philosopher avoids close 
quarters with the theologian and with the 
general religion of the world at large. What 
does it all mean? Had we lived in a world in 
which bigotry would allow to speculation its 
freedom of speech —that is, in a world in which 
there was no bigotry at all—we should take it 
as quite certain that this positive science is to 
destroy all supernaturalism, that there is to be 
no God, no Providence, no Revelation whatever. 
But as things are, we do not feel sure about it. 
This philosophy, which is to supply a rule of 
life, to give the faith and doctrine which shall 
supply all intellectual needs, does it or does it 
not lead towards duty to a higher power? We 
will not say what power. Does it leave possible 
room for God? We want to know whether the 
system is addressed, in a masonic sense, to the 
wise who talk among themselves, and lower 
their voices before people like ourselves? We 
want to know whether this third edition is for 
the boys to whom the first was addressed, or 
for the “iron-grey citizens” of a certain separate 
school. We want to know, plainly and openly, 
whether history is positive knowledge ? Whether 
history can bear testimony to knowledge of the 
Creator given by himself? We do not ask whe- 
ther it does or not? Is a possible revelation in 
or out of the positive philosophy? We hope 
Mr. Lewes will be explicit in his next edition: 
we hope he will not make a circumlocution- 
office of his system: we hope he will not put us 
off, like a young Barnacle, with “You mustn’t 
come here wanting to know, you know!” 

We have striven tounderstand this philosophy 
of Auguste Comte, and without success. It seems 
a clear and connected set of notions as to 
physics: but when the junction with sociology 
and morals is to be effected, we think there is 
a haze. The builders, seemingly afraid of a 
deluge of psychology and metaphysics, take 
thoroughly burnt bricks—as they suppose—and 
proceed to pile science upon science, to build a 
tower which is to reach, not to Heaven, but to 
the place where the vulgar suppose their Heaven 
is, and where they are to be shown it is not. 
But there are already strong symptoms of a 
confusion of tongues: they seem not to under- 
stand one another’s speech. Comte proposed to 
steeple the tower with some odd adoration of 
the human race and a woman-worship which 
passes all understanding. His admirers seem to 
reject this kind of pinnacle. His English com- 
mentators leave a kind of opening. According 
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to Mr. Mill, the positive mode of thought is| philosophy will build; she declares that she is 





not necessarily a denial of the supernatural; it| competent. This man denies. He admits that 


merely throws back that question to the origin 
of all things; but only on condition of “fixed | 


philosophy is very much wanted as a counter- 
poise to theology: (our printer gave us counter- 


laws” —“‘never either capriciously or provi-| prose, and we were in half a mind to adopt his 


dentially departed from.” Mr. Lewes looks 
upon Comte’s later works—in which the philo- 
sophy “became rapidly transformed into reli- 
gion”—as “magnificent efforts to construct an 
Utopia.” But he says “there is little in the | 
conceptions of the most enlightened Christian 
which is not identical with Positivism.” He does 
not tell us what an “ enlightened” Christian is. 
We might pick out a good many other sentences | 
which, in our way of putting, show that the | 
builders are scattered. Mr. Lewes himself in- | 
forms us that there is a “schism among the | 
disciples,” one party affirming that Comte was | 
finally untrue to his own teaching, the other | 
that the developments were perfectly consistent | 
with the earlier speculations, and that the whole 
forms a polity on the basis of a demonstrated 
faith. Poor positive philosophy, with unsettled 
negatives! unfortunate clear and indubitable, 
which ends in opposition of clear to clear, and of 
indubitable to indubitable! You are to bring all 
mankind to one creed, and your agents have 
two before your day of Pentecost is fully come! 
We agree with those who think that Comte had 
to cease from Positivism before he could satisfy 
his own soul, which had much more religion in 
it than he knew of. 
Comte’s system is rational, so long as it is 
admitted that it is perfectly consistent with the | 
purest atheism. It by no means follows that it | 
is to be rejected: all that need be rejected is | 
the doctrine of its finality. Every man has for 
himself what the Scotch law calls liberty to add 
and eke. There are manufacturers, we will 
suppose, of tables who will make nothing but 
slabs: they affirm that a table ought to lie on | 
the ground without legs ; but they make capi- 
tal slabs. Shall we sit on the floor, cross-legged, | 
to our dinners? By no means: there are other 
manufacturers who make legs, and declare 
against slabs. Accordingly, we buy a slab, and | 
a set of legs: we join them together, and sit at 
our meals like Christians. This mode of pro- | 
ceeding represents our way of dealing with 
books of philosophy. Many readers think that | 
an author has a kind of claim to be read in his | 





own sense and extent. We dispute it altogether: |" 


if he give us only a part of the truth, we will 

find the rest for ourselves, and profit by his | 
instalment. A sailor took his bride to the | 
church, and found out that he had not as much | 
cash as would pay the fee. Never mind, old 

fellow! said he to the clergyman, marry us as | 
far as it will go! The clergyman laughed, and | 
remitted the whole fee. We do not imitate him. | 
We will not declare that a curtate philosopher 
is no philosopher at all: we pronounce him a | 
philosopher so far as his doctrine will go. And 

we find the rest of it in the right place. He 

would be a man of fame who should, in a clear 

and uncombative manner, supply what systems | 
of philosophy will not take in. In all the| 
systems. which sublimely, or contemptuously, | 
or reverentially, exclude the great points of 
man’s moral existence, from David Hume 
downwards—and upwards too,—there is curtate 
truth: and this may be augmented. 

That systems which are to supply rules of 
life and to give reasons for conduct should pass 
over the questions of a Creator and man’s 
relations to him, is simply absurd: as absurd 
as it would be to write upon the structure of 
roofs by geometry alone. Geometry does not 
attempt to consider the strength of materials, 
and ought not to do so: quite true, but then 
geometry ought not to build without calling in 
experimental mechanics. Nor does she: but 


lection). He begins to see that he must employ 
each to neutralize the other in many points; 
truth will be disengaged from the process. 

That the systems of philosophy do not 
meddle with religion is an invalid argument, 
so long as they meddle with what cannot be 
settled without settlement of religious questions. 
The framers contend that there is nothing 
against religion in them: we will cite a com- 
parison. When Locke published his treatise on 
the Reasonableness of Christianity, he pro- 
pounded that a man is a Christian who acknow- 
ledges the Messiah, and leads a good life. 
Right or wrong, this was not orthodox: so 
Dr. Edwards, in his reply, declared that Locke 
was “ socinianized all over.” This Locke denied : 
he said there was not a word of Socinianism in 
his book. He was right: for Socinianism con- 
sists entirely in omissions. Locke was a Uni- 
nitarian who did not want to be hanged : our 
philosophers behave as if they were repudiators 
of all moral government, except the law of 
society as they would have it to be—and desire 
to escape the outcry of professed theologians. 
But it will not do: the philosophers must 
imitate the ritualists, and tell us plainly what 
they would be at. 

Some of our readers will think we have 
gone too far: some that we have not gone 
far enough. There are those who take it that 
the philosophers are merely excluding moral 
government as beside their purpose: there 
are those who will set them down as de- 
cided atheists, deterred by fear of opinion. 
The reason of the discordance is just this: a 
philosopher whose system is to regulate thought 
about morals must either speak out or be held 
to imply something. Now direct expression is 
of the mind of the author: implication is of 
the combined minds of the author and reader. 
And the reader may find one thing at one time 
and another at another: for aught we know it 
may depend in some degree on what he last 
had for dinner. Heaven forbid we should hint 
that the author himself may be similarly influ- 
enced in the choice of the delicacies of phrase 
which carry the innuendoes ; but as to the reader 
we are a little more confident. As an instance 
of the variety we may take Lactantius, who 
says in one place that Aristotle holds and 
expresses contrary opinions about God; and in 
another that he does not occupy himself about 
the matter. 





Sandown, Isle of Wight. By Henry Maund, 
M.D. (Walton.) 
Tue place which has now attained size and 
interest enough to have a smail volume devoted 
to its history may have been known to many 
of our readers as Sandown Bay, with a few 
straggling houses on its shore, and one con- 
spicuous cottage, built by “Liberty Wilkes.” 
Besides the fine view of the Culver Cliff, 
Dunnose, and the broad bay, the traveller 
brought nothing away more notable than 
the quiet spot in which the noisy politician 
sought to “mend a broken character and con- 
stitution.” We look in vain for the spot now 
that the cottage has been razed to the ground 
to make room for a row of pretentious, vulgar 
buildings, dignified by the name of Wilkes 
Terrace. Sandown, as the town rising on the 
shores of the bay is now called, has fallen into 
unfortunate hands; for, possessing one of the 
finest frontages in the British islands for 
building, it has been so arranged that its prin- 


+ 





cipal street has no sea view at all. It is, never- 
theless, an eminently healthy place, and those 
who seek health must not insist too strongly 
on the charms of life. In estimating the 
health of a town, it is natural to turn to tho 
bills of mortality; and on looking over 
the pages of Dr. Maund’s book to ascertain 
this point, we have been staggered to find that 
Sandown has a bill of mortality so small that 
Dr. Maund is obliged to apologize for it; and 
though the rate of mortality for the last fiye 
years has been 11 in 1,000, he says, “Even 
this death-rate must be accidental, as it would 
give an average duration of life of nearly 100 
years.” Looking at this statement as one to be 
relied on, and as confirmed by the report of the 
registrar of the district, we must agree with 
Dr. Maund that “no local or avoidable cause 
of disease exists.” Turning to those great 
sources of health—air and water,—we find that 
everything has been done that intelligent super- 
intendence is capable of doing for the purpose 
of supplying fresh air and pure water. Several 
years ugo, at the suggestion of one of the most 
scientific members of the English bar, the whole 
drainage of the town was diverted from the 
sea into a sewer that carries the sewage into a 
district remote from the town. At the sugges- 
tion of the same individual, the place is amply 
supplied with pure water from a stream that 
rises amongst the chalk hills in the middle of 
the island. Thus, whilst the Isle of Wight 
was ravaged with typhoid fever, so that the 
Royal Household did not escape its influence,— 
whilst cholera raged in Newport, and was 
alarming at Ryde,—not a single case occurred 
at Sandown. The bathing in the bay is ad- 
mirable; the shallowness of the bay exposes a 
great breadth of sand to the sun during the 
day, and the tide creeping over the warm shore 
comes up .of a temperature best suited for 
bathing, especially in the early summer and 
autumn of the year. The drives and rides about 
Sandown, though not so picturesque as in the 
neighbourhood of Ventnor and Black Gang, are 
nevertheless exceedingly beautiful. They haye 
especially a charm from presenting the traveller 
with the scenery made so familiar by Legh Rich- 
mond’s touching parish stories of ‘ Little Jane’ 
and ‘The Dairyman’s Daughter. Sandown is 
in the parish of Brading, and close by is the old 
church, not very crnamental, in which Legh 
Richmond preached, and the quiet, demure 
country churchyard in which the real “little 
Jane” lies buried. The geology of the Isle of 
Wight has been always interesting. It is the 
best point in England to study elementary geo- 
logy. At Sandown you can stand on the Weald, 
and on either side count up the whole of the 
English strata that lie above it; and, what is 
more, by climbing over the Culver Down, you 
slip into Whitecliffe Bay, which is not only a 
most charmingly picturesque spot, but a place 
where, running along the beach, you pass by a 
series of upset vertical strata, representing not 
only all the English beds above the chalk, but 
a number of beds that are not found anywhere 
else in England. These beds formed the last 
subjects of study of the late Prof. Edward 
Forbes, and no one with any taste for the 
study of geology should go to Sandown without 
Edward Forbes’s Memoir on the freshwater 
beds of the Isle of Wight. 

Sandown has another advantage. It is on 
the line of rail between Ryde and Ventnor. 
It has thus been made the most convenient 
spot for reaching all other parts of the island,— 
a quarter of an hour in one direction taking 
the traveller to Ryde, and twenty minutes in 
the other to Ventnor. Not that the railway 1s 
to be recommended as the best way of seeing 
the island: far from it; but it rapidly takes you 
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to starting-points, and thus enables you to see 
much more in the time than could otherwise 
have been possible. To those who want to 
know about Sandown we recommend Dr. 
Maund’s modest and unassuming volume. To 
those who have got to Sandown we recommend 
Dr. Mantell’s ‘Geology of the Isle of Wight,’ 
and a capital Isle of Wight guide just published, 
with lists of the animals and plants of the 
district, and where to find them. 





NEW NOVELS, 
The Huguenot Family. By Sarah Tytler. 3 vols. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 


Tue author of this book has apparently hit 
upon a new method of carrying out an old idea. 
The very good people of this world have for a 
long time been impressed with the fact that 
sermons are not studied by the mass with suffi- 
cient eagerness and delight. This is probably 
true. A remedy at once suggested itself to 
several of the more enlightened class. While 
the masses fly from the perusal of sermons they 
rush to read novels. Why not, then, take ad- 
vantage of this well-known but depraved habit, 
and put sermons into novels? So that in reading 
the novel a sermon or two must be swallowed 
as well; just as the love that children have for 
jam is taken advantage of by the ingenious 
nurse and made a means of conveying the 
necessary but distasteful powder. The idea was 
too good to be lost, and was carried out promptly. 
It possessed, in fact, all the excitement of pike- 
fishing. The wicked novel-reader is the hungry 
pike, to whom no mercy is ever to be shown; 
the novel is the live bait; the sermons repre- 
sent the disagreeable gorge-hook hidden in the 
body of the bait ; and in the excellent and pious 
author we see the happy and successful angler. 
The plan was eminently successful for some 
time; but, as is always the case, the thing at 
last was overdone. Clumsy good people angled 
who never took the trouble to dress their bait 
well or hide the hook. The public grew alarmed, 


and religious novels were shunned and gradu- 


ally disappeared, while the good people returned 
to their simple tracts. 

‘The Huguenot Family’ tries on the old 
amusement, but in a different and more cun- 
ning manner. It is well written, the characters 
are not uninteresting, and there is originality 
and power displayed throughout the book. In 
all these particulars it differs from the novels we 
have been alluding to; but the great and essen- 
tial difference lies in the method of managing 
the sermon element. The old plan was the 
rough and ready one of forcing a continual 
sermon upon the unhappy reader from the begin- 
ning of the first volume to the end of the third ; 
there was little or no tale, and but small 
attempt to amuse or interest; the book, in 
fact, was a sermon and nothing else. Here 
there is far more art shown. We absolutely see 
something akin to a story, though no plot, or 
even any pretence to such a thing; while the 
rustic manners and customs of the last century, 
though much exaggerated, are portrayed with 
a forcible and striking pencil. Weare not made 
torpid by continual preaching, but first a bit of 
description is given us, then follows a very short 
sermon, then perhaps a part of the tale, suc- 
ceeded, as a matter of course, by the very short 
sermon; and so on through the book. These 
short sermons nearly always occur as dialogue, 
and that, too, is rather original. The author, 
as such, seldom preaches; it is one of the 
dramatis persone who conveys the short moral 
lesson, and that generally in answer to some 
very ordinary remark by no means provoking 
such a reply. We are willing to acknowledge 
that these moral precepts are really short and 





well worded ; but it is so dreadfully unnatural 
for people when not called upon to talk in that 
stilted clerical way, that we cannot acknowledge 
with any pleasure how good the lessons 
really are. 

We are bound to add, that the book as a 
whole is readable, and that its originality in 
many respects is undoubted. The only ques- 
tion is, why mix up two distinct undertakings? 
Novels are meant to amuse, and not to instruct 
in theology. Some may like the two things 
combined, just as we know there are individuals 
who eat onions and jam mixed together; but 
our tastes are more simple. A religious novel is 
but another means of carrying out the deservedly 
disliked idea called “one word in season,” 
which has always been understood by common- 
sense people to mean a long harangue decidedly 
out of place. We are the more provoked at 
Mrs. Sarah Tytler’s mistaken idea of what a 
novel should be from the abundant evidence of 
ability given by this book. We are convinced 
that if Mrs. Tytler chooses to write a simple 
novel she will do it exceedingly well; or if she 
prefers to write sermons, or moral lessons for 
wicked people, or anything of that sort, she 
can do that also very well indeed—very sin- 
cerely and very earnestly; but when she tries 
to combine the two she spoils both. 

One more word of advice to the author and 
we have done. A good novel requires some 
kind of plot, or at any rate some decided 
narrative. In ‘The Huguenot Family, as we 
have before remarked, there is no pretence to 
such a thing. The tale—if it can be called such 
—may be shortly summed up thus. A Hugue- 
not family emigrate from France after the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes and reside 
in England; the English rustics dislike the 
foreigners; the latter are unnaturally good, and 
the former unnaturally wicked and morose. 
The French family behave angelically to their 
piggish neighbours, nursing and exhorting them. 
No success. The rustics are ungrateful, and 
ultimately give the grandmother, who is the 
head and most angelic of the family, a severe 
ducking in the pond, which stops for once her 
delivery of the short moral lesson, and ulti- 
mately kills her. That is the whole tale. There 
are certainly a few minor incidents connected 
with the daughter of the Huguenots. She is 
forcibly carried away in a coach-and-four by a 
younger member of the very wicked family at 
the castle adjacent, but is rescued. She falls in 
love with, or rather regards favourably—for her 
feelings do not seem to be overpowering in the 
matter—a young squire of the neighbourhood, 
son of a most distinguished methodist, and 
marries him. Voild tout. Moral refiections and 
French history complete the book. 


Hidden Fire: 
Brothers.) 
Tue scene of this novel is laid in the mining 
districts of Wales, and it contains a graphic, 
and, as far as we can remember, a reasonably 
impartial sketch of the disturbances which took 





a Novel. 3 vols. (Tinsley 


place on the Welsh border nearly thirty years | 


ago. Without denying that grievances may 
have existed, and may still exist, the author 
writes with extreme tenderness towards the 
misguided and half-armed crowd of labourers 
who were led by seducing oratory to destruc- 
tion, and justly allows the chief blame to rest 
on those who stirred up the miners to at- 
tempt a warlike demonstration, without having 


either proper supplies for the support of their | 


improvised army, or military genius for its 
command. The most vivid scene in the book, 


perhaps, is that in which the unfortunate 


rioters, headed by the leaders who have spurred 
them on to battle but cannot teach them to be 


soldiers, have demanded the release of their 
comrades, and, on being refused, prepare to 
force their way into the inn where the prisoners 
are confined. The shutters of a large bow- 
window are suddenly opened; the Mayor reads 
the Riot Act at the risk of his life; some half- 
dozen soldiers receive the command to fire; 
and in less time than it takes to tell the story, 
there remain none but a few dying and dead, 
where a dense phalanx, apparently fearless and 
impenetrable, had stood shouting and threaten- 
ing only a few moments before. People may 
differ in opinion as to the moral to be drawn 
from the events here alluded to, and some will 
perhaps look more favourably on the efforts of 
the Chartist orators, and more severely on the 
Government which repressed the Chartist 
movement, than the author of this novel is 
inclined to do. All, however, will admit that 
he writes with kindly feeling, and that if he 
does not recognize the “ divine right of rebel- 
lion,” he at any rate advocates abundant mercy 
towards rebels. The domestic incidents of the 
story are well imagined, and considerable inge- 
nuity is shown in the natural means by which 
the various characters (which are all clearly 
marked with individual characteristics) are 
severally brought to bear upon the working 
out of the historical narrative. We could say 
more of the book and its incidents; but if we 
did so, we should tell too much of the plot, and 
so lessen the reader's pleasure, and consequently 
we should not deserve the good-will of the 
author. 





Studies in the Gospels. By R. C. Trench, D.D., 
Archbishop of Dublin. (Macmillan & Co.) 


In some respects the Gospels present greater 
difficulties than the Epistles, however simple 
they appear. This remark applies especially to 
that of St. John, the meaning of which is often 
obscure. The Epistles of St. Paul have received 
much greater attention than the four Gospels, 
and have shaped very largely the prevailing 
theology of Christendom, though it must be 
admitted that the fourth Gospel has exercised 
a wide and deep influence on the Western 
mind. At the present time, good commentaries 
on the Gospels are more needed than on the 
Epistles, for their structure is less understood. 
Dr. Trench has already devoted time and 
labour to parts of the Gospels in the two 
volumes on the Parables and Miracles, which 
are so popular in his own Church. Here he 
enters the same field, but in a less systematic 
and connected way, giving the result of his 
studies on certain passages that either present 
difficulty or yield scope for profitable re- 
marks. The volume is a collection of essays on 
certain incidents and places in the evangelical 
history. These essays partake, in a degree, of 
the character of expository sermons rather than 
expositions strictly so called. They are not 
critical or theological, but elucidatory and dis- 
cursive ; of various merit, as might be expected, 
and of different proportions. The general im- 
pression they leave upon the mind of the reader 
| is, that the author is an elegant and thoughtful 
| scholar, who can write in a very pleasant and 
perspicuous style ; that he is familiar with the 

| works of the fathers, especially Augustine, as 
also with a certain class of commentators, such as 
| Bengel, Stier, and Tholuck ; that he has a talent 
| for making the good thoughts of such evangelical 
expositors his own by clothing them in appro- 
priate words ; and that he is alive to many nice 
distinctions of words, which a superficial reader 
would fail to see. That he has a definite creed 
is clear, though it is not unnecessarily obtruded ; 
and that it is not very enlarged or liberal, may 
| be seen at a glance. His thoughts are spread 
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over a large surface. He resembles Tholuck in| the sacred writings have passed,—will find no | “The Solitudes of Nature,” in Part II. “The love 
some respects, for whom he has also a great | resting-place for the sole of their foot in the | Solitudes of Man”; but though it is not until closel 
regard—a theologian who can say well what he} pages before us. The Archbishop is a good | he has worked his way into the second section enlar; 
wants to express—who has tact, taste, ability, | expositor of known truth—recommending it to | that he renders himself fairly chargeable with They 
but can never rise to the height of a masterly others by the form in which he puts it; but | what seems to be his great fault, even the first ithe ré 
expositor. | he is not a theologian whose opinions will be | division, notwithstanding its brevity, contains inter! 
The first and longest study in the volume is| valued on any of the difficult subjects about | foreshadowings of what is most unsatisfactory man, 
the Temptation, in the discussion of which it| which scholars dispute. He is an elegant essay- | in the later portions of the book. This intro- ness | 
is impossible to pronounce him successful. As | ist on Bible subjects. | duction exhibits also the author’s proneness to some 
might be expected, he takes the objective view, | . dierent lay undue stress on imperfect or fanciful digni 
modifying it occasionally in order to make it | oso a analogies. For instance, arguing that a dispo- John 
more acceptable. But his manipulation will | The olitudes of Nature and of Man > Or, the | sition towards solitariness is a sign of strength, that J 
not have the desired effect upon critics, Great | Loneliness of Human Life. By W illiam | he says, “The higher we look on the scale of cable 
difficulties lie in both views, the subjective and Rounseville Alger. (Boston, US, Roberts strength and individuality, the more isolated priate 
the objective ; yet there are fewer in the former 3rothers ; London, Triibner & Co.) we see that the nature and habits of creatures chara 
than the latter; and it is therefore most com-| Since Zimmermann published his diffuse | are. The eagle chooses his eyrie in the bleakest the fi 
monly held by moderate theologians, such as| treatise on Solitude, which, after creating a | solitude; the condor affects the deserted empy- stren; 
Tholuck. Ullmann placed it in a very favour-| deeper and more fruitful impression on the in- | rean; the leopard prowls through the jungle by cours 
able light in almost all the editions of his| tellectual life of Europe than almost any other | himself; the lion has a lonely lair. So with tion | 
excellent book on the ‘Sinlessness of Jesus’;; book of its generation, has in these later|men. While savages, like the Hottentots, studi 
till, having become a prelate, he changed it for| years been consigned to universal neglect, no | gibber in their kraals, and among civilized succe 
the objective, greatly to the surprise of his| writer has laboured in the same field of senti- | nations the dissipated and frivolous collect in of So 
friends. mental investigation and analysis with greater | clubs and assemblies, dreading to be left in requ 
The second “study” is one of the least im-| perseverance in arduous thought or finer de-| seclusion, the poet loves his solitary walk, subje 
portant and interesting in the volume, and is| votion to a noble theme than the American | the saint retreats to be closeted with God, and and 
hardly worthy of a place beside the first. Next | author of this noticeable volume. To whatever | the philosopher wraps himself in immensity.” each 
in importance to the passage on the Temptation | strength his intellect may possess, and whatever | In this passage, not content with requiring us or wl 
is that which describes the Transfiguration, on} goodness may qualify his nature, no less than | to admit the existence of an analogy between gativ 
which the author has a long comment. Here, | to whatever he has learnt by experience con- | the habitual solitariness of creatures of prey with 
as in the study on the Temptation, the excel-| cerning the sorrows and compensating joys of | and the love of occasional retirement which betw: 
lences and defects of the interpreter are promi-| existence, Mr. Alger has clearly striven to give | characterizes the nobler specimens of mankind, slum 
nent. No light is thrown on the subject; but| adequate expression; and when to this testi- | —between the isolation of fierce animals which, inter 
the common ideas entertained about it are set | mony to his sincerity and earnestness of purpose | however much it may be remotely consequent succe 
forth plausibly and well. we add that his style is in places to be com-| on their physical strength, and immediately due forth 
There are many incorrect opinions in the| mended for masterly freedom and conciseness, | to individual preference, is to some extent mind 
volume, especially in relation to passages of| nothing more than bare justice is rendered to | unquestionably attributable to the fears of the best 
the Old Testament. Ifthe writer were a Hebrew| the preponderating merits of an essay which | weaker species, who fly from their proximity, his a 
scholar, he would easily be kept from such| justifies the author’s declaration, “Did I not | and that altogether voluntary withdrawal from tages 
ideas as that Shiloh is the name of a person| believe this book adapted to develope both a| crowds which results in the solitude of the from 
in any part of the Jewish Scriptures, or| healthy dislike for what is bad in men, and | poet or the saint,—Mr. Alger suggests that eithe 
that “Kiss the Son” is a correct rendering in) a becoming admiration and love for what is | just as in the lower grades of animals the dis- incon 
Psalm ii; that Wisdom in the eighth chapter| good in them, I would fling it into the fire | position of a species for solitariness is in pro- In 
of Proverbs is a real person, not a personifica-| instead of committing it to the press!” That | portion to its strength, so in the highest species three 
tion; or that the Song of Solomon represents} it is not without important defects, which no | a creature’s love of loneliness and averseness gives 
Christ as a bridegroom. He is also wrong in| revision short of thorough recomposition can | to sociability are signs of individual power. racte 
saying that St. John, by calling Sichem Sychar, | altogether remove, we shall proceed to indicate; | This theory, which lacks even the merit of guish 
declares at what rate he esteemed the whole} but before drawing attention to flaws and weak- | plausibility, is contradicted by the most obvious woul 
Samaritan worship, and, by anticipation, at| nesses, we desire to put forth clearly our opinion | facts of human nature and society. Solitude migh 
what rate it was esteemed by Christ; for in| that, so far as its main purpose is concerned, | has charms for the weak as well as the strong of quali 
no Gospel is the Samaritan religion, allied} Mr. Alger has not thrown away time and| our kind; and if the frivolous flock together say 
as it was to heathenism, viewed in a more} labour on the work which he now dismisses | in multitudes, it is no less true that whilst the chara 
favourable aspect than the Fourth. We ob-| “to find its way and do its work among men, | learned and earnest delight to come together fuciu 
serve also a tendency throughout the volume| in the hope that it may render many an un- | in clubs and assemblies, the most feeble of the Cicer 
to extract much more from the words of| happy heart that service of sympathetic guid-| frivolous yield a percentage of misanthropes — 
the sacred writers than they intended,—as| ance which he feels such a work would, at an | and recluses. Chan 
in the essay on the conversation between| earlier day, have rendered himself.” When he comes to consider the soli- de G 
Christ and the Samaritan woman conspicuously,| Though it may not be objected to Mr. Alger | tudes of man—that is to say, those various divin 
—to suppose that the Greek terms were selected | that he uses the word “solitude” in different | kinds of loneliness to which man is lured will ; 
with care, and, consequently, to found shades} senses,—alternately employing it to describe a| in search of happiness, or driven by sorrow The 
of meaning upon them. All this is contrary to} mental condition and any one of those various} —Mr. Alger starts with a definition that ‘grapl 
the principles of the most recent and best cri-| states of external life that affect the observer | at best merely describes a condition of mental inhar 
ticism, however consistent in one who holds a} with a feeling of isolation,—most of his readers | disease in which the sufferer falls away from ithe ¢ 
theory of inspiration approaching the verbal.} will regret his neglect to distinguish with suffi- | society into the dreariness of objectless isolation. ae 
The Archbishop finds too many senses in Scrip-| cient clearness between objective and subjective | Rejecting the guidance of Epictetus, who de- ‘high 
ture, presses illustrations and similitudes too} solitariness. He is at great pains to show that | fined solitude to be a state of friendlessness, had | 
far, and indulges in ingenious conjectures, like| there is a loneliness which is altogether inde- | and Zimmermann, who, with far more truth racque 
those Fathers and later expositors whom he| pendent of circumstances, that the most cruel | than Mr. Alger can see in his words, main- ‘thoug 
loves to quote. and torturing of all solitudes is the loneliness | tained that “solitude was that state in which ‘the a 
The volume needs to be read with discrimi-| which may be found in a crowd, and that the soul freely resigns itself to its own reflec- ‘subje 
nation, though it contains many just thoughts| whilst one person pines for companionship in | tions,” the author observes, with a self-satisfac- view 
and pleasing reflections. Yet the very fancies | a city where acquaintances jostle him at every | tion that is rendered ludicrous by the insuffi- ‘objec 
of the author are propounded with sobriety and | corner, another finds his happiness in “society | ciency of his statement, “The true definition afford 
moderation; so that an ordinary reader will| where none intrudes”; but notwithstanding his | is this. Solitude is the re-action of the soul and J 
derive instruction from his pages, and be at-| knowledge and pains, he often confounds, and} without an object and without a product.” 
tracted by that perspicuous style which marks | oftener causes the unsuspicious reader to con- | In justice to Mr. Alger, we must say that no Catil 
all the Archbishop’s works. Those yearning} found, emotional phenomena with the external | one can do more than he has himself done to bie 
for light, or perplexed with doubts about the| conditions most favourable to their production. | display the incompleteness and inadequacy of 
deep questions which the Gospels stir,—those | That he set out with a resolve to avoid this| his definition, against which almost any page sFoLL 
drifting away from the faith of the Established | particular confusion may be inferred from the | of his book might be called in evidence, but aT 
Church they know not whither,—such as have| plan of his work, which considers in separate | chiefly his excellent chapter on ‘The Solitude deale 
read recent critical books on the Gospels that| “ parts” what may be called the two principal | of Genius, the cue for which seems to have East 
endeavour to explain the process through which | sides of his undertaking. In Part I. he reviews | been derived from Johnson’s words: “The Fife, 
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love of retirement has in all ages adhered 
closely to those minds which have been most 
enlarged by knowledge or elevated by wisdom. 
They have found themselves unable to pursue 
the race of life without frequent respirations of 
intermediate solitude. There is scarcely any 
man, eminent for extent of capacity or great- 
ness of exploits, that has not left behind him 
some memorials of lenely wisdom and silent 
dignity.” To such solitaries as fall within 
Johnson’s description, it is needless to observe 
that Mr. Alger’s definition is peculiarly inappli- 
cable, whilst Zimmermann’s is no less appro- 
priate, since their retirements are invariably 
characterized by definiteness of purpose and by 
the fruitful action of energies which have been 
strengthened rather than exhausted by inter- 
course with men. But even in his contempla- 
tion of men of genius during their periods of 
studious or meditative seclusion, and in his 
succeeding inquiries into the dangers and uses 
of solitude, Mr. Alger fails to satisfy all our 
requirements from a teacher upon his special 
subject. With justice he remarks that “society 
and solitude ought to rectify and supplement 
each other,” and that “ to live wholly in society, 
or wholly in solitude, is fatal to the best prero- 
gatives of the soul”; but we cannot concur 
with him in discerning a strong resemblance 
between the functions and beneficial results of 
slumber and those of temporary seclusion from 
intercourse with man. Moreover, no adequate 
success attends either his endeavour to set 
forth the noxious influences that impel some 
minds to retirement when society would be the 
best corrective of their morbid tendencies, or 
his attempt to enumerate the special advan- 
tages which men should propose to themselves 
from periodical recourse to solitude. Still in 
either case his success, though partial and 
incomplete, is by no means inconsiderable. 

In his Fourth Part, equal in bulk to the 
three earlier sections of his volume, Mr. Alger 
gives us a series of biographical essays on cha- 
racters whom he is pleased to regard as distin- 
guished for love of solitude, though even he 
would admit that the histories of some of them 
might as fitly be employed to illustrate the 
qualities and uses of sociableness. When we 
say that the list of these sketches of lonely 
characters opens with notices of Buddha, Con- 
fucius, Demosthenes, Tacitus, Lucretius, and 
Cicero, and closes with brief treatises on the 
moral endowments and distinctive forces of 
Channing, Mr. Robertson of Brighton, Maurice 
de Guérin, Eugénie de Guérin, Comte, and the 
divine author of the Christian religion, readers 
‘will not need to be told that the latter half of 
‘The Solitudes of Nature and Man’ is a bio- 
‘graphical medley which brings into somewhat 
inharmonious if not irreverent juxtaposition 
ithe careers of diverse actors, some of whom 
‘were solitaries only in the sense in which all 
‘high and earnest thinkers are solitaries, and 
had little in common but devotion to labour or 
‘acquaintance with sorrow. Containing much 
‘thoughtful criticism, these sketches show that 
the author has taken no narrow view of his 
‘subject, notwithstanding the narrowness of the 
view which, for the attainment of a special 
‘object, he takes of his “ Lonely Characters ” as 
affording “ Personal Illustrations of the Good 
and Evil of Solitude.” 











Cattle and Cattle-Breeders. By William M‘Com- 
bie, Tillyfour. (Blackwood & Sons.) 


sFoLLOWING in the steps of his father and 
gnsttine, who in their days were cattle- 

ealers of note and honest fame throughout 
‘East Lothian, Mid-Lothian, and the county of 
Fife, Mr. William M‘Combie has won his neigh- 





bours’ fair report by doing good unto himself; 
and now, after many years of successful labour 
amongst the men who do their business in the 
kine-markets of Scotland, he sets forth, in a 
brief and characteristic volume, the results of 
his own experience, together with some racy 
anecdotes which came to him from the lips of 
his sire and grandsire, concerning the breeders 
and beasts of sixty years since. Bringing the 
reader face to face with provincial notorieties 
of a long exploded style, and recalling usages 
that have been generally discontinued even in 
the most conservative districts of the Lothians, 
the book reminds us pleasantly of the scenes 
and actors of the best of Scott’s Scotch novels. 


All the better reading is it by reason of the | 


occasional provincialisms of its phraseology, 
and the apt expressions which are alike cha- 
racteristic of the author’s pursuits and mode of 
dealing with rivals at fairs and friends at 


home. In one place he observes—-“ With such | 


a customer as Mr. Broadwood I asked close. To 
some parties it is necessary to give halter.” 


And elsewhere, using a word which is so good | 


and expressive that it deserves promotion to 
Richardson and Webster, he remarks—“ In 
selling lean cattle there is a great deal to be 
gained by choosing a favourable stance, and 
showing them off properly to the buyers. Cattle 


look best on the face of a moderate sloping | 
bank, and worst of all at a dead wall.” The | 


same word is part of the compound “ market- 
stance,” with which all men of the North 
country are familiar. Here is the portrait of a 
worthy whose exploits are still recounted over 
blazing fires in the Vale of Alford, although 
some fifty years have passed over his grave :— 


“But James Milner, Tillyriach, was perhaps 
the most remarkable among all the cattle-dealers 
of the time. He was a very large, tall man, with 
tremendously big feet-—a great man for dress— 
wore top-boots, white neckcloth, long blue coat, 
with all the etceteras, and used hair powder. He 
was withal very clever, and had an immensity of 
mother-wit. He rode the best horse in the country, 
kept greyhounds, and galloped a horse he called 
the ‘ Rattler.’ The rides he took with this animal 
are the talk of the country to this day. The 
Rattler was very fast, and would jump over any- 
thing. There was no end to the hares Milner 
killed. He was tenant not only of Tillyriach, 
which was at that time the property of Sir William 
Forbes of Craigievar, but he rented Carnaveron 
and other farms in the Vale of Alford. His 
position was good: he dined with the gentlemen 
of the neighbourhood. On one occasion he had Sir 
William Forbes to dine with him at Tillyriach, 
and collected all the horses, cattle, and servants 
from his other farms, and had them all coming as 
if from the yoke when Sir William arrived. Milner 
wanted allowances for several improvements from 
his landlord, and, among the rest, allowance to 
build, and payment for, a large dwelling-house ; 
but he outwitted himself for once, as Sir William 
was afraid of the man, and refused to give any 
allowance whatsoever, remarking that his wealth 
in cattle and horses was so enormous that he 
might build himself in so that he would never get 
him out. * * Tillyfour and Tillyriach adjoin, and 
are now one farm. My father was in Tillyfour, 
and Milner in Tillyriach. The crop was all cut by 
the sickle, and wonderful were the prodigies per- 
formed by some of the shearers. When the harvest 
came near a conclusion, there was generally a 
severe ‘kemp’ between neighbours who would 
have ‘cliach’ first. One season Milner had fallen 
much behind his Tillyfour neighbours, and it be- 
came clear that Tillyfour was to gain the victory. 
Milner ordered Rattler to be saddled, and he was 
not long in galloping with such a horse, and on 
such an emergency, over the length and breadth 
of the Vale of Alford. He collected the whole 
country, and cut the last standing sheaf on Tilly- 
riach in one night. The first thing heard at Tilly- 
four next morning was one volley of firearms after 


another, which was continued through the day, 
with a relay of shooters, and in the very teeth of 
my father’s people. It cost Milner a great deal 
of Athole-brose and powder, but he did not mind 
trifles to gain his point. It was the custom at that 
time that the party who finished harvest first com- 
municated the intelligence to his neighbours by 
the firing of guns. Another anecdote or two of 
Milner, and I have done with him. As he was 
dressing at the glass one morning, at an inn in the 
south, and in the act of powdering his hair and 
tying his white neckerchief, which he always wore 
on high days and holidays, James Williamson, of 
Bethelnie, said to him, ‘Ah! what a pretty man 
you are, James.’—‘ Yes,’ said Milner, with an 
oath, ‘if it were not for these ugly skulks of feet 
of mine.’ He always carried large saddlebags on 
his horse on his journeys, well replenished with all 
necessary auxiliaries for a change of dress, as when 
he went north he had often to dine with the High- 
land proprietors, and Milner was not the man to 
go otherwise than in full dress. He took a good 
deal of liberty with his fellow cattle-dealers, who 
| were not so exact as to their wardrobes, and carried 
generally in their pocket only a spare shirt and a 
pair of stockings. Milner’s traps were a great ad- 
| ditional burden on his horse. While going north 
he thought proper one morning to fasten them on 
my father’s horse. My father took no notice of this 
at the time; but falling a little behind before 
coming to the top of a high hill, he contrived to 
| unloose the mouths of the bags. The cattle-dealers 
always dismounted at the top of a hill, and walked 
down, either leading or driving their horses before 
them to the foot. My father dismounted, put the 
| whip to his horse, a very spirited animal, and down 
| the hill he galloped. First one article of clothing, 
| then another, went helter-skelter along the road 
| for a mile, one here and one there—ruffled shirts, 
white neckcloths, long coats, cashmere vests, boot- 
tops, pomatum boxes, cotton stockings, &c. &.— 
| not two of them together. It took Milner a long 
| time to collect the contents of his bags; he was 
very sulky during the day, and his own horse 
| carried the saddlebags in future. * * On one 
| occasion he was in the south, where he bought 
| cattle as well as in the north, and had an appoint- 
|ment to purchase a rare lot of cattle. James 
| Williamson, Bethelnie, was also anxious to secure 
| the same lot. The two were at the same inn; and 
| after Milner went to bed, his shoes were turned 
out of his bedroom to be brushed. Williamson got 
| hold of them, and had them put into a pot of water 
} and boiled for hours. He contrived to do away 
| with his stockings in a way I shall not mention. 
| When Milner rose to continue his journey, he 
| might have got the better of the loss of his stock- 
| ings, but his shoes were a hopeless case, and he 
was obliged to defer his journey. New shoes had 
to be made; and as Milner’s feet were so large, 
lasts had first to be made; and thus it took several 
days to get him fitted out for the road. James 
Williamson, meanwhile, bought the cattle and had 
his laugh at Milner, who reaped a share of the 
profits.” 

Breeders and persons commercially interested 
in the trade to which this book chiefly relates, 
will thank Mr. M‘Combie for his ‘ Hints on 
the Breeding and Care of Cattle.’ 








Cathay, and the Way Thither ; being a Collec- 
tion of Medieval Notices of China. Trans- 
lated and edited by Col. Henry Yule, C.B., 
late of the Royal Engineers (Bengal), with a 
Preliminary Essay on the Intercourse between 
China and the Western Nations previous to 
the Discovery of the Cape Route. 2 vols. 
(Printed for the Hakluyt Society.) 

Tue Hakluyt Society has published many 

valuable volumes, and these are by no means 

among the least useful and interesting. Col. 

Yule has devoted much time and labour to the 

collection of all that relates to China bequeathed 

to us by the Middle Ages, and in his Prelimi- 
nary Essay he has epitomized the scanty stock 
of information about “the Seres and their 
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country” possessed by the ancients. He has| Pegolotti’s notices of the land route to Cathay, 
elucidated the text of the works he has trans- | which form Col. Yule’s next division,—and we 
lated with copious notes, and he has thus sup- | may say here that a division by chapters would 
plied invaluable aid to the students of medizeval | have been preferable,—are hardly worth inser- 

eography. To the general reader, however, we | tion. After them we cometo Johnde’ Marignolli, 
e his work will be caviare, for though there | who flourished in the fourteenth century. He 
are a few quaint and curious passages, its | tells “a disjointed story,” and it is extremely 
general character is extremely grave and difficult to identify the places he mentions. 
matter-of-fact. Here is, for instance, “Suba, the finest island 

The first part of Col. Yule’s work, and the | in the world, where the Arctic Pole is six 
most valuable of all, is his Preliminary Essay. | degrees below the horizon, and the Antarctic 
He begins by dealing with the traces of inter-| six above it, and which is thought by some to 
course between China and the West in the most | be Java, and by others one of the Moldines, 
ancient times. These traces are faint—surpris- | the principal stumbling-block being a mountain, 
ingly faint, it would be said, were it not con-| which reaches to the moon, on the top of which 
sidered that China is fenced off from Hindustén | is Paradise!” In the introductory notice there 
by stupendous mountains, and from Persia by | is a disquisition about the Alans, regarding 
mountains and inhospitable wastes. These | whom Col. Yule says: “The Georgians, who 
natural barriers to communication between the | always distinguished between the Alanethi and 
nations were so efficacious that, until the art | Assethi, still recognize a people of the former 
of navigation had made some progress, the | branch in the interior of the Abay country, 
Hindus and Seres grew and developed into a| where no travelier has penetrated.” As to the 
vast population, with little or no knowledge of | latter part of this remark, we may say that, in 
each other. With Persia the case was somewhat | the vicinity of Hasan Tumin, we ourselves 
different, and intercourse, no doubt, existed | passed under mountains said to be still inha- 
from the remotest ages, but with little bene-| bited by Alans. 
ficial result. Hordes from the north of China| The second volume concludes with our old 
passed westward, and came into conflict with | friends, Ibn Batuta and Benedict Gaes. The 
the Persians, who repulsed or absorbed them. | latter worthy was born at Villa Franca, in the 
It is curious how Northern Asia became so! Azores, about 1561. In 1594 he went with 
populous in primeval times as to propel these | Xavier of Navarre to the Court of the Great 
tribes to the south so incessantly. Akbar, and in 1603 was sent on a religious 

“That Greek and Roman knowledge,” says | mission to China, where he died. Of Ibn 
Col. Yule, “of the true position of so remote a| Batuta Col. Yule says that his account of the 
nation (as the Chinese) should at best have | historical events which he asserts took place in 
been somewhat hazy, is not to be wondered at.” | China during his visit must be set down as 
Again, he says, that if we fuse into one general | positive fiction, and there are reasons for sup- 
description the ancient notices of the Seres and | posing he never reached Pekin at all. We fear 
their country, it will amount to little more than | it must be added, that all these narratives are 
that the country was vast and the people civil- | more or less dubious, and the explanations of 
ized, mild, just and frugal. The Greeks and | commentators often more baseless than the 
the Romans, in fact, knew nothing of China, | original description. As a specimen, take the 
and until we come to Cosmas Indicopleustes, | argument adopted by such an authority as 
about A.D. 535, there is no matter-of-fact state- | Ritter for Chinese intercourse with India, 
ment. Nevertheless, there are indications of | founded on the native name of Madras, Chena- 
missions from China to the West so early as the | patnam. We know that the word is derived 
time of Augustus, and from Rome to China in | from a Hindu one, Chennappa; yet Ritter finds 
A.D. 166 and 282; and, after a long suspension, | in it an allusion to China! 
intercourse appears to have been renewed in 
the seventh century. Meanwhile, the Buddhist 
pilgrims, Fathian and Hiwen Tsang had 
visited India in 399 and 628. As early as the 
eighth century, Nestorian bishoprics were 
constituted in China, and thenceforward the 
tide of communication between the West and 
the Flowery Land began to set in. 

The first medizeval traveller to China from 
Europe who receives from Col. Yule full consi- 
deration is Friar Odoric, of Pordenone, who 
dates from 1316 to 1330. Before we come to 
the end of his travels we are two-thirds through 
the first volume of this work. We wish we 
could say that the Friar’s narrative deserved 
the labour bestowed on it; but we are obliged 
to confess to an inclination to join with the 
scribe of the Palatine MS., who inserts, “An 
end of Friar Odoric’s long stories. Thank God!” 
The volume concludes with an account of the 
letters and reports of missionary friars, from | 
John of Monte Cervino to John de Cora. 

Col. Yule’s second volume opens with con- 
temporary notices of Cathay under the Mongols, 
being extracts from the works of Rashid w’d din, 
a Persian of Hamaddn, who became Vazir of 
Persia in 1298. The late Mr. Morley was 
engaged in a translation of the whole of this 
author's work, the Jamiu’t tawarikh; and it is 
much to be regretted that his unfinished labours 
have not long since been handed over to some 
competent scholar to complete. In Rashid | and then, too generally, it is only in a very low 
u’d din, if anywhere, we might expect to find a| grade, as a brush-maker, basket-maker, grinder, 
valuable history of China under the Mongols. | or some such class of industrial employment. 





LONDON CHARITIES. 
(Tenth Article. ] 
WORKSHOPS FOR THE BLIND. 

THE preceding article of this series treated of 
| the “Blind Schools” of the metropolis; and it 
was shown that the two establishments expend no 
less than 14,000/. a year upon about 200 scho- 
|lars! Such a state of things appears the more 
unsatisfactory if we consider the very imperfect 
character of the results produced. The difficulty 
which presents itself to the blind adult is to 
obtain his own living. No institution, therefore, 
is of effective practical value to the blind which 
does not comprehend within its policy the future 
industrial employment of those it educates. 
This should be the aim and object of all educa- 
tional institutions for the blind, and this ap- 
pears to be precisely what is wanting in those 
to which we have referred. 

The common difficulty of the blind in Eng- 
land is that they can get no work. Children 
with sight receive their instruction in the 
| grammar or other schools, and are afterwards 
| placed in the counting-house or workshop to 

learn the business they are intended to pursue. 
Not so with the blind. To them the counting- 
| house offers no opening, and the shop of the 
tradesman affords no employment. In very rare 
cases is a handicraft business open to them; 








What really seems to be most wanted for the 
blind is some system which might prevent their 
being cast helpless on the world without any 
means of support but charity. Such a lite 
musical or other education as can be afforded 
them is very well of itself, but it is painful to. 
think that it may only, after all, lead up to the 
pupil’s becoming a life pensioner upon Day’s or 
Hetherington’s charities. The education of the 
blind is only half performed if, after it has been 
bestowed, they are to be cast helpless on society, 
without any means of support but charity, 

The work department ought, therefore, to 
hold a higher relative place in all institutions 
for the education of the blind. It should be the 
special object of the managers of such institu- 
tions to endeavour to engraft additional means 
of employment thereon, as opportunity from 
time to time may offer. Handicraft work should, 
in fact, be made the most prominent branch in 
every institution for the blind. The blind of al} 
classes and ages should be admitted to such 
institutions for the purpose of acquiring a 
knowledge of such handicrafts; and means 
should be found to provide suitable tools and 
machines for any poor blind person who ac- 
quired a sufficient knowledge of a trade to 
enable him to commence work upon his own 
account. Practically, some such basis as this is 
the only substantial one on which the comfort 
and support of the greater proportion of the 
blind can rest. 

There are three institutions in London which 
apply themselves to the task of affording em- 
ployment for the blind. These are—1, the 
Association for promoting the General Welfare 
of the Blind, in Euston Road; 2, the Alex- 
andra Institute for Blind Women and Girls, in 
Oxford Street; 3, the Association for the 
Establishment of Workshops for the Blind, in 
Commercial Street, Spitalfields. 

1. The first mentioned is the oldest of these 
institutions. It was established in 1854, under 
the presidency of Miss Gilbert, a blind daughter 
of the Bishop of Chichester. The primary 
object of this Association was most admirable, 
—“to ensure regular employment to blind 
working men.” Very large sums of money in- 
deed appear to have been entrusted to the 
managers. Their receipts for 1865 alone are 
given at upwards of 7,2001. 

The Report states that the Association 
assists “172 blind men and women, against 170 
in the previous year.” But this number appears 
to include the blind teachers and officials con- 
nected with the society, including “the diree- 
tor, teachers of music, brush-making, carpentry, 
bead-work, leather-work, reading, writing and 
general education, also a collector, town tra- 
veller, and a housemaid.” The blind persons 
for whom this Association finds employment 
are, in number, 61 who work at their own 
homes (earning from 3s. to 24s. per week), 28 
who work at the shops of the Association, and 
25 who are engaged in selling goods for the 
society. Total, 114. Besides these, there are 
9 persons who receive “pensions” from the 
Association, amounting, as appears from the 
disbursements, to 180/. a year, or an average of 
201. apiece. 

Here, again, as in the case of the blind 
schools, there appears to be an enormous dis- 
proportion between the amount expended and 
the results produced. 7,2001. received, and 123 
persons employed! Or, in other words, to afford 
employment to 123 poor blind persons (9 of 
whom are paid pensions of 20/. apiece), @ 
receipt is required exceeding 7,200/., or an 
average of more than 58]. per head! , 

Such a result being eminently unpractical, 
the question to be considered is, how such an 
expenditure is caused. 
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In the first place, it would appear that there 
is a certain expenditure occasioned by the very 
defect which we have referred to as existing in 
our blind schools, namely, that so many of the 
blind are permitted to grow up without having 
been instructed in any useful trade or occupa- 
tion. In order to remedy this original defect, 
the managers of this institution are obliged 
to teach; and the employment of teachers to 
instruct blind persons at their own homes is, 
necessarily, an expensive business. The process, 
as stated in the Report of the Association, is to 
send “a blind teacher with his sighted wife to 
lodge in a village or small town containing one 
or more persons deprived of sight. The teacher 
commences to instruct a blind man at his own 
home in a certain kind of handicraft; the 
industrial employments being varied by lessons 
in reading from books in relief-print, and by 
acquiring the use of an appliance for writing.” 
But under this process the instruction of every 
pupil obviously entails the maintenance of 
three persons, @.¢. the pupil himself, and the 
blind teacher and his wife, throughout the 
period whilst he is acquiring his business : and 
how long that may be it is difficult to say. The 
process is, obviously, not an economical one; 
and the Report only speaks of it as successful 
in a very limited number of cases. 

But the principal expenditure of the Associa- 

tion appears to be incurred in an effort to secure 
for it a trading character. In addition to a shop 
at its house in Euston Road, it has occupied 
a stall at the Crystal Palace, and more recently 
it has opened a shop for the sale of goods in 
Oxford Street, near to Portman Square. Appre- 
hensions mxy fairly be entertained that these 
retail trading establishments must entail con- 
siderable sacrifices. At the very outset, it has 
been found impossible to establish the shop in 
Oxford Street for the sale of the industrial 
productions of the blind alone. Brushes, mats 
and baskets could scarcely be expected solely 
to support such an establishment; besides 
that, we are accustomed to find at brush- 
shops a great variety of household articles 
beyond such as those included in the manufac- 
dures of the blind. Hence it follows that the 
retail establishment in Oxford Street necessa- 
frily becomes a general-shop. As a general-shop, 
‘it invites the active competition of the older 
establishment “over the way,” and the large 
and well-known firm “lower down.” That com- 
petition has to be met by the “Association for 
Promoting the General Welfare of the Blind,” 
either out of the proceeds arising from the sale 
of goods, or, if those are insufficient, out of the 
sums subscribed towards the charity. “It is a 
great thing,” said Mr. Gladstone, speaking at 
St. James’s Hall some time ago on behalf of 
this institution, “it is a great thing for an 
institution when its supporters are enabled to 
say that its rules and practices are in harmony 
with political economy.” But it scarcely can be 
said that it is in harmony with political economy 
to open a shop to sell goods at a loss. 

Another ill result appears to attend these 
trading operations. They beget great confusion 
in the accounts. Contrary to the practice of the 
“London Society for Teaching the Blind,” and 
contrary, we must say, to all proper rule, the 
subscription and trading accounts of this Asso- 
ciation are so mixed up together that it is 
really most difficult, if not impossible, to un- 
derstand them. It has been suggested that they 
must have been prepared by the blind. At any 
rate we confess not to be able to see through 
them; and the auditors and committee of the 
Association appear to have encountered much 
the same difficulty, for the former only mark 
them as “examined” (without adding the usual 
“found correct”), and the latter observe that 








“ for a detailed statement of accounts the sup- 
porters of the Association are referred to the 
financial sheets appended; but it is thought 
desirable that a brief summary of them should 
be given here.” That brief summary, unfortu- 
nately, only makes confusion worse confounded, 
as the totals of receipts and expenditure not 
only differ by 1301., but absolutely disagree by 
upwards of 1,000/. with either side of the 
balance-sheet ! 

As already stated, the gross income of this 
Association last year is given in the balance- 
sheet at 7,210. Of this total, 1,078/. was derived 
from a bazaar at the Duke of Argyll’s villa at 
Campden Hill; 1,404/. was contributed as 
donations, and 722l. as subscriptions. Total 
contributions, 3,204. We now come to the 
sales during the year. The proceeds are given 
at 2,8761. Against this amount there would 
appear to be the following set-off :— 

To Payments for wages to the blind ...... 

»» Blind teachers, porters, travellers and 

others 
», Cost of materials 
», Goods purchased for re-sale .. a 
», Rent and expenses at Crystal Palace .... 
», Expenses and fittings in Oxford Street .. 
», Stable expenses .......+. @ evccceccce ecee 


£4,717 


We have not included the payments to 
director, clerks, attendants, &c., or the commis- 
sions paid on the sales of goods, or some other 
charges that might be brought into this account. 
The general result appears to be that the goods 
which are manufactured at a cost of upwards 
of 4,7001. realize only 2,876/.; certainly a most 
unsatisfactory result. 

This Association has acquired funded pro- 
perty to the extent of nearly 2,500/.; and it 
appears to have cash balances in hand amount- 
ing to 1,232/. more, besides book debts at its 
shops, and goods in the hands of blind agents 
on sale or return, the amounts of which are im- 
perfectly exhibited. These amounts, however 
ample, will not go far to keep the Association 
out of difficulty, if caution is not exercised. 

The parties employed by this charity are, of 
course, amongst the most indigent class ; in- 
deed, it aims at assisting “those who have been 
compelled to solicit alms, or who may be likely 
to be tempted to do so.” This is very sensible ; 
for the “blind beggar” is not only proverbial, 
but he is suspected, and not unfrequently with 
justice. As this Association say, in their last 
Report, “The progress of degradation (amongst 
the blind) is rapid. Before many years the 
blind beggar often sinks so low that he is not 
only depraved himself, but also becomes a 
source of evil to many sighted persons, who 
make use of the money obtained by his begging 
to gratify their vicious propensities.” 

The prominent defect, as it appears to us, in 
this Association, is that it has become too dis- 
cursive. Its original object, “to afford regular 
employment to the blind,” was most laudable 
and most practical. In endeavouring to teach 
new trades to the adult blind persons at their 
own homes, and in striving to create a retail 
market for their manufactures, the Asso- 
ciation seems to have gone beyond its natural 
province, no doubt with excellent intentions, 
but no doubt also at great cost and risk. It 
would be far better that the Association should 
confine itself to an endeavour to ensure regular 
employment to blind working men and women 
in those occupations in which they can work. 
It is stated, in a paper recently issued, that “at 
present no fewer than 400 blind men and 
women are applying to this Association for 
help, many of whom are begging in the streets 
for want of work.” With this work it is the 
primary object and aim of the Association to 
supply them. It has at its command the means 
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of doing so. Would it not be far better that 
those means should be expended in affording 
work and clearing the streets of these beggars, 
rather than be lost in a competition with the 
brush and matting shops in Oxford Street? 

2. “The Alexandra Institute for Blind 
Women and Girls” had its origin in a small 
society called the “Society for supplying Home 
Teachers and Books, in Moon’s Type, to enable 
the Blind to read the Scriptures.” It has not 
perhaps been altogether fortunate that there 
have been a variety of “systems” of raised 
characters, in which the books for the blind 
have been printed. A sort of Babel has hitherto 
arisen out of this confusion. We believe, how- 
ever, that it is now generally admitted that, 
whatever may be the merits of the other sys- 
tems, Moon’s system is the most simple and 
the most readily acquired. Indeed, so simple is 
it, that many of the blind say they do not re- 
quire teachers to instruct them in it, if they 
are once put in possession of the alphabet or 
key. This “Society for supplying Home Teach- 
ers” has done a great deal to introduce and 
make known “ Moon’s system,” not only in 
London but in the provinces, through the 
machinery of auxiliary societies. The income 
of the society is about 350/. a year, of which it 
expends (say) 200/. in wages to teachers and in 
books. The balance (150/.) goes in rent, salaries, 
printing, advertising, and the other expenses of 
a society. Lord Shaftesbury, at the last meet- 
ing of the subscribers, appealed strongly for 
further funds; but in the face of these accounts, 
they scarcely seem to be required. 

Out of this Society has very lately arisen the 
“ Alexandra Institute,’ which, upon its face, 
appears to promise more or less practical utility. 
Mrs. Moore, the wife of the secretary of the 
Home Teachers’ Society, having taught some 
blind girls the use of the sewing-machine, 
obtained, through Lord Shaftesbury, the patron- 
age of the Princess of Wales to what was 
consequently designated the “Alexandra In- 
stitute.” The young persons employed by 
Mrs. Moore are taught to make children’s frocks, 
ladies’ underclothing, plain shirts, &c., by the 
use of the sewing-machine, which, it is said, 
“they learn quickly and work successfully.” 
On the other hand, however, it is contended 
that the larger and more important portion of 
the articles thus manufactured are in reality 
made by sighted persons. The sewing-machine 
does not cut out or shape the work, nor can it 
sew on buttons or make button-holes, or “ fell” 
or finish off. Neither can the blind do this 
work. Nor can they even fix their work to the 
machine; that has to be done forthem. Except, 
therefore, in the mere working of the sewing- 
machine, the blind workers are obliged to be 
aided by sighted persons to so large an extent 
that the work can scarcely be properly described 
as the work of the blind. On the other hand, 
a number of plain articles, such as towels, nap- 
kins, sheets, &c., blind women and girls can 
readily stitch by the aid of the machine, and 
probably in the course of time some means may 
be found of adapting the instrument to their 
purposes so as to enable them to apply it more 
extensively. At present the “ Alexandra Insti- 
tute” is only in its infancy. Its papers state that 
“we have already taught upwards of twenty 
women and girls to use the machine.” 

3. The “ Workshops for the Blind” in Com- 
mercial Street, Spitalfields, are, undoubtedly, 
the most interesting, as they are the most prac- 
tical, of these establishments. These workshops 
arose out of an offer, from some benevolent indi- 
vidual unknown, to appropriate a very large 
sum of money, we believe 40,000/., to the 
welfare of the blind, provided a practical plan 
could be devised for employing it, and a corre- 
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sponding amount was raised by public subscrip- 
tion to put such plan in operation. This pro- 
posal came to nothing in itself; but it led toa 
very close investigation of all that was done (or 
professed to be done) for the benefit of the blind, 
and to a conclusion on the part of many bene- 
volent persons that the existing institutions 
affecting them were imperfect and in many 
cases extravagantly managed. 

It was ascertained, states the prospectus of 
this institution, that there are 3,000 blind poor in 
London, the greater part of whom are in desti- 
tute circumstances. . “It was also found that 
even those who had been instructed in handi- 
craft, being without materials and in ill-adapted 
rooms, experience the greatest difficulty in 
obtaining permanent employment, and are ren- 
dered the more miserable from disappointed 
hopes of seeing something of independence.” 

The object of opening the “Workshops ” was 
to enable any industrious blind person to 
obtain “a day’s wage for a day’s work.” The 
premises which have been fitted for the purpose 
are very suitable, and are conveniently placed 
in the midst of the poor. Blind men are em- 
ployed in coarse basket-making for the trade, 
in sack-making for some of the large establish- 
ments, and in other occupations. Blind women 
are employedat sewing-machines, and otherwise, 
in making clothing for the sailors at the docks 
and for the export slop-sellers. Youths are 
received for instruction in a trade. 

Any applicant who can produce a certificate 
of good character is admitted to the workshops. 
The payments are regulated by a list of prices, 
journeymen who prove good workmen being 

aid 3d. in the shilling above the list prices. 

upils receive 1s. per week for the first 
month, and, after that, 3s. per week during 
their term of pupilage. It is, of course, quite 
optional with the workpeople whether they 
come to work or not. 

These “Workshops” appear to be chiefly 
supported from private sources; the under- 
taking being mainly experimental. It is stated 
that they are popular amongst the blind them- 
selves; that they are increasingly resorted to 
for employment; and a visit to them, which 
may be recommended to those interested in 
the subject, shows, on most days, a considerable 
number of people at work, and a good deal of 
work doing. The habits of order, regularity 
and method which are enforced in the estab- 
lishment are calculated to effect much good 
amongst the blind. To a blind man occupation 
is an especial source of contentment. To provide 
him with means of employment as in these 
workshops appears, therefore, to be not only 
in accordance with the maxims of political 
economy, but to ensure considerable social and 
moral advantage. 

It is not professed, we believe, that these 
workshops are self-supporting; but it is said 
that, in a well-organized industrial establish- 
ment of this sort, the blind are able to earn, 
on an average, three-fourths of an economical 
support. It appears, therefore, to be true 
economy to the State to encourage these insti- 
tutions ; and if they can be shown to be largely 
beneficial, an appeal ought to be made to the 
State to assist, in some way, in their main- 
tenance and development. The State not only 
furthers the work of humanity, but it consults 
its own true interest, in promoting the industry 
of every class of its citizens; and, in the case 
of the blind, to abandon them to idleness is to 
aggravate their misfortune, and too often leads 
to their demoralization and pauperism, thereby 
entailing both moral loss and pecuniary cost 
upon the nation. 

In concluding these articles on Blind Chari- 





advert to with sincere sorrow. The first is the 


extent to which the blind appear to be traded 
upon by a variety of hangers-on upon the 
skirts of charity. There is a tribe of people 
which seems to make a living out of the sym- 
pathies of society for the misfortune of the blind. 
The amount squandered upon these leeches 
would go far to assist the blind who really 
stand in need of aid. 

The other point to which we must advert 
with regret is, the impatience and bitter com- 
petition existing amongst the blind themselves. 
Every blind man seems to have got by heart, 


| not only the particulars of every charity that 


he can approach, but of every individual who 
shares its bounty. He can tell you everything 
concerning the last pensioner upon Hether- 
ington’s list, how he got there, why he ought 
not to have been selected, why his great-great- 
grandmother’s early history ought to preclude 
him from receiving any further alms, and, in 
fact, all the scandal and tittle-tattle of a body 
amongst whom there seems to bea freemasonry 
peculiar to themselves. All the blind know 
each other, and all about the institutions for 
their benefit, far better, perhaps, than most 
of them know anything about those “raised 
Bibles and Testaments” with which the Indi- 
gent Blind Visiting Society and some kindred 
institutions are specially organized with the 
benevolent object of providing them. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 
The English Archeologist's Handbook. By Henry 
Godwin. (Parker & Co.) 
THE civilizing tendency of archeological studies 
was never more happily asserted than by poor Elia 
in these few and simple words—‘“ The rabble, alas! 
have no passion for antiquities; for tombs of king 
or prelate, sage or poet. If they had, they would be 
no longer the rabble.” The truth of his remark is 
so far recognized in the present day, that there are 
not many persons of education who do not feel a 
real interest in archeology; and of those who do 
not feel it there are very few who venture to con- 
fess their indifference. Educated Englishmen may 
therefore be divided into three classes—the mature 
antiquary, the dabbler in archeology, and the 
sham antiquary. To each of these classes the 
book before us will be of the utmost utility. The 
antiquary will find it inestimable as a book of 
reference; the student will have in it a valuable 
assistant; and, by a judicious use of it, the sham 
antiquary may avoid any great mistakes when 
his cousin the vicar displays to him the wonders of 
his parish church. The arrangement of the principal 
part of this little book is chronological. It com- 
mences with a short notice of pre-historic antiquities, 
and treats successively of the remains of the Celtic, 
British, Romano-British, Anglo-Saxon, Norman, 
and Medizval periods. The distinctive peculiarities 
of the productions of the different periods are 
pointed out, and all the more remarkable specimens 
are mentioned. The lists of Roman abbreviations, 
—of Roman towns, roads, bridges, walls, and 
fortresses,—of British princes,—of monasteries 
and castles,—are nowhere to be found in the same 
handy form as in this small volume. There is, 
moreover, a very concise, but sufficient, sketch of 
the different styles of ecclesiastical architecture, 
principally taken from Mr. Rickman’s work ; and 
a list of our cathedrals and other more remarkable 
churches, with the date of the building, and names 
of the builder or designer. That a work of this 
nature should contain many statements that are 
questionable, and some that are inaccurate, is in- 
evitable; we can only say, that in a careful ex- 
amination of many parts of it, the defects that we 
have discovered are so very trifling as to be unworthy 
of mention. We imagine that no archeologist will 
henceforth consider his knapsack packed until this 
little handbook is put in. In a modest dedication 
to the Society of Antiquaries, the author offers his 
work as an atonement for twenty years of silence 
in that Society. It is certainly a full expiation, 


ties, there are two points which we cannot but | even if silence be asin. 





On the Rudiments of the Common Law discoverable 
in the Published Portion of the Senchus Mor, 
A “pay Ferguson, Q.C. LL.D. (Dublin, 

A recent publication by the Commissioners for 

publishing the Ancient Laws and Institutes of Ire. 

land, comprises that portion of the tract called 

Senchus Mor, which treats of proceeding by Ath. 

gabhail, rendered “distress.” Dr. Ferguson traceg 

in this ancient process a substantial resemblance to 
the common law. He set forth his views on thig 
subject in a paper which was read before the Irish 

Royal Academy in February last, and which ig- 

now printed from the Transactions of that Society. 

The subject is one of great interest to the legak 

antiquary, and is ably treated. 


Memoir of John Edgar, D.D., LL.D., Professor of 


Systematic Theology for the General Assembly of’ 


the Presbyterian Church in Ireland. 

Killen, D.D. (Belfast, Aitchison; 

Hamilton & Co.) 
THE late Dr. Edgar was a man who made andi 
left his mark in the north of Ireland, and who hag 
left pleasant memories of his presence in places. 
wide apart, which he visited on serious missionary 
work. He was said to be of very noble descent; 
but that was of little moment to a man of Dr, 
Edgar’s vocation, earnestness and indifference for- 
worldly distinctions,— distinctions, however, for 
which he had all merited respect. Moreover, his 
immediate progenitors were but humble folk, far. 
mers from Scotland, who settled in Ulster, with 
children, all of whom did not follow the paternal 
pursuits. The father of Dr. Edgar entered the 
ministry, and Dr. John Edgar was the worthy son. 
of a worthy sire, born in ’98, when rebellion was 
rife about his cradle, and dying last autumn, when. 
Fenianism was preparing to possess itself of the 
land, and to secure its title by cutting the throats 
of the proprietors. The career of this good man is 
told in this volume with not much of the profes- 
sional tone which usually accompanies such sub- 
jects. One thing that distinguished Dr. Edgar was 
his advocacy of the Temperance, and his opposition. 
to the Teetotal movement. He saw that the tee- 
totallers were as drunk with vanity as the tipplers. 
with their favourite liquid. He resisted the tyranny 
of the total abstinence people, remarking, ‘‘ Whem 
the devil cannot upset the coach, he mounts the 
box and drives.” Dr. Edgar would neither be 
upset nor carried away. He abstained from spirits 
himself, but rendered an act of obedience by en- 
joying all other blessings in moderation; for he 
recognized the uses of alcohol in many cases, though 
he laughed at a teetotal friend who, at a public 
meeting, declared, like a real Irishman, that ‘‘if 
he were a living man when he died, he would not 
give a single johnny of whisky at either his wake 
or his funeral.” 


Quantities and Measurements, How to Calculate and 
take them, in Bricklayers’, Masons’, Plasterers’, 
Plumbers’, Painters’, Paper-hangers’, Gilders’, 
Smiths’, Carpenters’, and Joiners’ Work. With 
Rules for Abstracting, and Hints for Preparing 
a Bill of Quantities. By Alfred Charles Beaton. 
(Virtue & Co.) 

Tuts is the most technical book we ever came 
across: we dare say those who understand ‘it will 
find it useful. For ourselves, we will attend to the 
directions, if ever it should fall in our way to need 
them: we will labour templates to edges, front and’ 
side, and number all caulking holes. In mouldings 
we will allow extra for dubbing to cores; and so 
on. But we would almost rather pay workmen’s 
bills than learn all these hard words. 


Twelve Years in Canterbury, New Zealand; with 
Visits to the other Provinces, and Reminiscences 
of the Route Home through Australia, &c. (From 
a Lady’s Jowrnal.) By Mrs. Charles:-Thomson. 
(Low & Co.) 

Mrs. Thomson has done unwisely in publishing. 

this record of her sufferings in Colonial boarding- 

houses and other personal experiences, which, how- 
ever interesting they may have been to tlie private 
friends for whose entertainment they were origi- 
nally described, are not of a kind that justifies the 
lady in forcing them upon the notice of persons 
who have no domestic reasons for feeling curious 


By W. D. 
London,. 
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about her doings and endurances. We agree with 
her that the English of England ought to inform 
themselves more minutely concerning the interests 
and pursuits of their fellow countrymen in remote 
dependencies ; but we cannot see in what respect 
her book is calculated to diminish the ignorance 
and indifference which she deplores. Colonists like 
Mrs. Thomson and her New Zealand friends are 

+ to resent the coldness of the care felt for them 
and their local operations by the mass of their com- 

triots in the mother-country; but, before giving 
expression to their annoyance and sense of insult, 
they would do well to think how much they are 
absorbed by their own local interests, and how 
imperfect is their knowledge of the politics, social 
life, commercial organization, and topography of 
the parent-land, whose inhabitants are reproached, 
in turn, for their want of accurate acquaintance 
with the history, progress and characteristics of 
each of our many remote settlements. Not long 
since we were in company with a New Bruns- 
wicker, who spoke with excessive bitterness and 
disdain of certain ladies and gentlemen, of Scotch 
birth, who had betrayed a total ignorance respect- 
ing the topography and importance of the state of 
which he was a native; and yet, notwithstanding 
the fervour of his emotions, he was compelled, by 
a brief examination, to admit that he was no less 
ignorant about the topography and commerce of 
Scotland than his North British friends had shown 
themselves with respect to New Brunswick. This 
was a way of regarding the case that had not 
previously occurred to him; and we are inclined 
to think that there are other colonists who would 
do well to reflect how little they know or trouble 
themselves about the mother-country before they 
declare their indignant astonishment at the in- 
completeness of our information respecting their 
special affairs. 

We have on our table Vol. I. of The Chureh- 
man’s Shilling Magazine and Family Treasury, 
conducted by the Rev. Robert Baynes, M.A. 
(Houlston & Wright),—Words from the Poets for 
the Use of Parochial Schools and Libraries, selected 
by C. M. Vaughan (Macmillan),—7he Book of 
Martyrs, by John Foxe, with Four Illustrations, 
Sunday Scholars’ Edition, with a Preface by the 
Hon. and Right Rev. Samuel Waldegrave, D.D. 
(Book Society),—and A Handbook to Hereford 
Cathedral (Murray). Also the following Pamphlets : 
Tracts for the Day: Essays on Theological Sub- 
jects, by Various Authors. No. V. The Real Pre- 
sence, edited by the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. 
(Longmans),— The Sling and the Stone, New 
Series, Part VIII., edited by Charles Voysey, 
B.A. (Triibner),—The Light of the World: a Ser- 
mon preached at the Consecration of the Right 
Rev. Henry A. Neely, D.D., as Bishop of Maine, 
by the Right Rev. Horatio Potter, D.D., in Trinity 
Chapel, New York, January 25, 1867 (New York, 
Huntington & Co.),—The Hiding Place, and Room 
in it for You (Book Society),—The Nemeian Odes 
of Pindar, with especial Reference to Ode the Seventh: 
a Thesis expounded before the Council of the 
Senate on Saturday, February 16, 1867, by the 
Rev. Arthur Holmes, M.A. (Rivingtons),—Zouis 
XVII.;: the Deliverance of Louis the XVIth and 
Marie-Antoinette from the Tower of the Temple at 
Paris was effected in 1793, and he did not Die 
therein, as reported by the Revolutionary Government 
of France, dedicated to the French Nation and all 
Wellwishers to the Cause of Louis XVII. by his 
Two Eldest Sons William Meves and Augustus 
Meves (Barnard),—Paraguay: a Concise History 
of its Rise and Progress, and the Causes of the 
Present War with Brazil, with a Map of South 
America (Wilson),—On the Distribution of Tem- 
perature in the Lower Region of the Earth’s Atmo- 
sphere, by Henry Hennessy, from the ‘ Transac- 
tions of the Royal Irish Academy,’ Vol. XXIV. 
(Dublin, Gill),—and The Rules of the Game of 
Croquet as played at Sheriff Hutton Park (York, 
Cordeaux & Ernest). 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Beel’s Doctor Weld, or the Web of Life, 12mo. 2/ bds. 
Black-Letter Ballads of Reign of Elizabeth, post 8vo. 19/ cl. 
Brette’s Théatre Francais Moderne, 12mo. 6/ cl. 
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Byme's Essential Elements of Mechanics, cr. 8yo. 7/6 cl. 
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SARAH TAYLOR AUSTIN. 


THE last survivor of one of those remarkable 
English families of the middle class, whose intelli- 
gence, probity and culture have done so much for 
literature, art and morals in this country, and 
most especially during the times of unsettlement 
and change of the last century, Mrs. Austin, died 
a few days ago, aged seventy-four, after a long 
period of decaying health. 

She was one of the Taylors of Norwich, a family 
of Dissenters honourably engaged in commerce. 
Her mother was a superior woman, whose society 
was sought by the best and most intellectual men 
who visited the town, and who gave her children 
that substantial education to which as basis any 
amount of accomplishment may be afterwards 
added. The youngest, perhaps, fared the best, and 
Sarah Taylor, besides being the youngest, was 
perhaps the most genially gifted, with great apti- 
tude for languages, considerable power if not quick- 
ness of observation, a love of literature and a taste 
for Art. In her youth, and till a late period of 
life, she was a beautiful, stately woman. She con- 
versed well, rather than brilliantly. It is no wonder, 


then, that from her youth upwards she was admired, | 


and that on her marriage in 1820 with Mr. John 
Austin, a barrister, who afterwards became eminent 
by his labours in the question of jurisprudence, 
her house was resorted to by some of the deepest 
thinkers and most refined men of letters of the time. 
Hers was a salon, after its kind, as peculiar as 
that of Madame de Staél. 

When Mrs. Austin first began to turn her lite- 
rary talents to account, we are unable to say; but 
shortly after her marriage she began to be known 
as a translator of the first class. Hers, indeed, 
were not so much translations as reproductions in 
another language of her French and German origi- 
nals. Few have ever written English more ner- 
vously, correctly and elegantly; few have ever taken 
such conscientious pains exactly to represent 
every idiom, every turn of phrase ; in short, every- 
thing included in the word style. Her versions of 
the travels of the ridiculous Prince Puckler- 
Muskau,—of Dr. Carové’s delicious little fairy tale, 
‘The Story without an End,’—her compilation, 
‘Goethe and his Contemporaries,’—and her trans- 
lation of Ranke’s ‘History of the Popes,’—suc- 
ceeded each other at brief intervals. Not long 
after the first of these was published, Mr. and 
Mrs. Austin took up their residence in Germany. 
During this, which lasted for some years, she had 
more opportunities, probably, of becoming ac- 
quainted with phases of society and forms of man- 
ners “ gentle and simple ” than have fallen to the 
lot of most Englishwomen. This journey was fol- 
lowed by a residence in Paris, which terminated 
in 1848, the year of trouble, when they returned 
to England. Mrs. Austin survived her husband for 
some years. 

A contemporary is somewhat in error when 
speaking of Mrs. Austin as only a translator. That 
she was a shrewd critic many volumes of this Jour- 
nal could prove, not to speak of more extended con- 
tributions to the Reviews. During her residence 
abroad, too, and after her return to England, Mrs. 
Austin was a frequent contributor to the Atheneum, 
and her travelling letters (‘‘Sketches”’ is too slight 
a name for them), and her obituary notices, are 
among the best things of the kind which have 
adorned our periodical literature. After Mr. Aus- 





tin’s death, she bent herself to the difficult and 
grave task of arranging for publication the Lectures 
on the Principles of Jurisprudence, which his great 
delicacy of health had prevented him from putting 
in order. In brief, she was a complete, select and 
distinguished literary artist, and we can name no 
woman who can precisely fill the void left by her 
departure. 





NEWTON OUSTED. 

Newton[g] dépossédé!—The Indépendance, a 
Brussels paper, informs us that a few days ago 
M. Chasles came before the French Institute, 
proofs in hand, to dispossess Newton, in favour of 
Pascal, of the discovery of the great law of univer- 
sal attraction. Some notes, and two letters to 
Robert Boyle, leave no doubt of the priority. The 
first of these letters, dated May 8, 1652, contains 
nothing: the second, of September 2, without a 
year, is as follows :— 

“Le 2 septembre... 

‘Monsieur, Dans les mouvemens célestes, la force 
agissant en raison directe des masses et en raison in- 
verse du quarré des distances [formule exacte des lois 
de Yattraction, adds the newspaper] suffit & tout, et 
fournit des raisons pour expliquer toutes ces grandes 
révolutions qui animent l’univers. Rien n’est si 
beau, selon moy: mais quand il s’agit des phéno- 
mines sublunaires, des ces effets que nous voyons 
de plus prés et dont l’examen nous est plus facile, 
la vertu attractive est un Protée qui change souvent 
de forme. Les rochers et les montagnes ne donnent 
aucun signe sensible d’attraction. C’est, dit-on, que 
ces petites attractions particulitres sont comme 
absorbées par celle du globe terrestre, qui est infini- 
ment plus grande; cependant on donne comme un 
effet de la vertu attractive la mousse qui flotte sur 
une tasse de café, et qui se porte avec une précipi- 
tation tres sensible sur les bords du vase. Est-ce 
lA votre sentiment? Je suis, Monsieur, votre trés 
affectioné, Pascal. 

‘*Note.—Le corps, en vertu de la tendance au 
mouvement que l’attraction lui imprime, est capa- 
ble de parcourir un espace donné dans un tems 
donné. Sa vitesse initielle sera donc proportionelle 
& Vintensité de l’effort ou de la tendance imprimée 
par la puissance attractive; et cette intensité sera 
elle-méme proportionelle & la masse attirante, & 
égale distance, et 2 différentes distances comme 
la masse attirante divisée par les carrés de ces 
distances. Pascat.” 

Supposing these letters genuine, it is to be 
observed that Pascal, in repeating what had been 
said before him, does not write in so clear a way as 
he had written sixteen years before, when explain- 
ing what he then thought on the same subject. 
But first: Newton is liable to this sort of attack so 
long as his claim is stated in the incorrect way 
which prevails both at home and abroad. The 
savants of the French Institute, though they will, 
of course, record these letters and give due honour 
to the ingenuity of Pascal’s guess, will smile at the 
newspaper idea of Newton being dispossessed : there 
are sous-savants who might take it up in earnest. It 
was the common notion, before Newton wrote, 
that attraction is the probable explanation of 
the celestial motions, and that it is most likely 
as the inverse square of the distance. But the 
question was, how to demonstrate that such an 
attraction gives observed phenomena for its neces- 
sary consequences: who would show that this law 
of attraction will make a body describe an ellipse 
about the centre of force? This is what Newton 
did: assuming universal gravitation, that is, attrac- 
tion of every particle on every other, he showed 
that spheres attract one another as they would do 
if they were collected in their centres, which is not 
true for any other inverse law; and that this attrac- 
tion of sphere on sphere is as the inverse square of 
the distance. He established the ellipse as the un- 
disturbed orbit, and made good progress in point-~ 
ing out the effects of the disturbances of the other 
planets. When the newspaper writer dispossesses 
Newton by help of two sentences of Pascal, it is 
because those two sentences contain all he knows 
about Newton. 

Kepler (died 1630), who was one of the first who 
advanced the doctrine of attraction, took it that 
the attractions of the heavenly spheres were in- 
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versely as the distances. Bouillaud, the country- 
man of Pascal, in his ‘Astronomia Philolaica’, 
published in 1645, made the next step. He says 

. 23),— 

. “That corporeal virtue by which the sun takes 
hold of or grasps the planets, which is to it in the 
place of hands, emitted through all the amplitude 
of the universe, revolves with the body of the sun, 
quasi species solis. Being corporeal, it is diminished 
and extenuated in greater space and interval, but 
the ratio of this diminution is the same as that of 
light, that is, in the ratio of the squares of the dis- 
tances, but inverse.” 

Pascal himself, in conjunction with Roberval, 
wrote to Fermat a letter (Aug. 16, 1636), which is 
printed in Fermat’s ‘Opera Varia.’ A question 
put by Fermat requires the consideration of attrac- 
tion, and Pascal admits three possible suppositions. 
The attraction may be an effort of the so-called 





attracted body to seed: the attracting body ; it may 
be an attraction towards the body which draws— 
like the earth; it may be a mutual attraction, like 
that of the magnet and the iron. Pascal has no 
idea of the stone and the earth mutually attracting | 
one another. Neither has he (1636) any notion of 

a law of attraction. Perhaps he got both from 

Bouillaud nine years after. Any one who reads the | 
chapter of Bouillaud will see, in spite of various | 
errors, a great quantity of suggestion for such a 
mind as Pascal’s. 

Huyghens, before Newton published, but not before 
hediscovered, published astepin the theory. He gave | 
in his celebrated ‘Horologium Oscillatorum’ (1673), 
@ full account—without demonstration—of the law 
of centrifugal force in circular motion. Now this 
centrifugal force is also the tension of the string, 
which of course might be replaced by a centripetal 
force. Huyghens states that this force is as the 
radius inversely and the square of the velocity | 
directly. 

It is very obvious that Pascal had been pre- | 
ceded by Bouillaud. All who wish to preserve | 
to Newton what he can claim, must take care | 
not to load him with what he cannot. The| 
anagrams of the Budget of Paradoxes should be| 

| 





remembered: as to the notion and law of attract- 
tion Newton is not new: but he went on. Remem- | 
ber also that Bouillaud and Pascal guessed: that 

Newton demonstrated, having first invented the | 
branch of mathematics which was wanted. M. 

Chasles, the geometer—(who must not be con- 

founded with M. Philartte Chasles, his cousin,well | 
known to our readers),—is an historian of science | 
distinguished by research and acuteness. We shall 

perhaps have to give our readers his reasons for | 
thinking these letters genuine: but we confess that 
to us, and as yet, his sanction is the strongest 
circumstance in their favour. We put together a 
point or two at short notice, being the most promi- 
nent of those which require his attention. 

We do not see anything like Pascal’s style: 
the last sentence of the note is either bad gram- 
mar or matliematical solecism. We cannot find 
any proof of communication between him and 
Boyle. The long life in the five-volume folio edi- 
tion of Boyle’s works does not show us any evidence 
of such communication. The first of the letters 
above mentioned is in a style of familiar acquaint- 
ance. The writer asks for communication of experi- 
ments, and ends with ‘‘ Jesuis, Monsieur, comme 
toujours, votre tres humble et trs affectionné ser- 
viteur.” But Boyle’s mention of Pascal, when 
subsequently criticizing his writings on fluids, is 

istant, complimentary, and of an antagonism 
unrelieved by any reference to personal acquaint- 
ance. And Pascal, who in 1652 is so cordial a 
correspondent, has no other phrase for Boyle in or 
after 1660, than ‘‘un gentilhomme Anglais nommé 
Monsieur Boyle.” Add to this that in 1652 Boyle 
was a young man of twenty-six, who published 
nothing until 1660. In 1652 he was in Ireland. 
His elementary chemical studies began in 1646: 
but we do not trace him into original investigation 
until about 1654. 

The explanation of the froth of the coffee moving 
towards the side of the cup by attraction, be it of 
the cup or of the distant mountains—it is not clear 
which—is not like Pascal. But this is not the 
only difficulty. Pascal is sure, of course, that his 





English correspondent will understand him: and | twenty miles more, enters the Gulf of Adulis, of 
he himself, equally of course, has often seen the | Annesley Bay, near its south-western extremity, 


phenomenon. 
the way. The letter is presumed to be written 
in or near 1652. Now in 1652 coffee was, it is said, 
first introduced into England. By 1657, Phillips 


But there are great difficulties in | 


The natural importance of this road is manifest 
from the fact that on the left or northern bank of 
the Hadis, on the sea-shore, stood the famoug 
emporium of Adule, or Adulis, described in the 


says ‘‘ Coffa, see Cauphe,” and Cauphe is “a kind | Periplus as lying in a deep bay, and having in 
of drink among the Turks, made of a brown berry; | front of it an island called Orime (Oreine, the 


much in use now in these parts.’’ There is some 


“rocky” or ‘‘mountainous”), and as being the 


record of coffee having been tasted at Marseilles! place whence the caravan road passed to Coloé 
in 1644; but a coffee-house was not opened there | whose modern representative, Halai, retains its 
until 1671. As to Paris, the first recorded coffee ancient name in a corrupted form, and thence to 
is that brought by Thevenot the younger from the | Axum, and so across the Takkazye, the “Nile” of 
East in 1657. It was only drunk at the houses of | the Ethiopians. The representative of Adule at the 


M, Thevenot and some of his friends until 1669, 
when the Turkish ambassador brought in a large 
quantity, distributed it in presents, and established 
the custom of drinking it. Two years afterwards 
an Armenian, of the name of Pascal, set up a 
coffee-house, but met with little encouragement, 
and migrated to London, where coffee-houses were 
in vogue, for they were (for a few days) suppressed 
by a royal edict in 1675. They were taxed in 1660, 
and subjected to licence in 1663. Curiously enough, 
Edwards, the Turkey merchant, who first brought 
coffee into England in 1652, brought with him a 
Greek named Pasqua, who knew how to roast and 
boil it, and who set up a shop in George Yard, 
Lombard Street. Many thanks to Notes and 
Queries. 

We find no mention of coffee in Molitre’s plays 
(1653-1673): in the very last, the ‘ Malade Imagin- 
aire,’ we should have expected that when Toinette, 
en médecin, regulates all the details of the old fool’s 
diet, Molitre could hardly have resisted something 
about the new beverage, unless it had been so new 


as not to be generally intelligible. The Dictionary | 


of the Academy (1694) has the word of course, and 
its derivatives; but in one of the examples there is 


| a hint of newness: café, a coffee-house, is exempli- 


fied by “Il y a beaucoup de cafés & Paris et & 
Londres.” 

These and some other little matters furnish pre- 
sumptions against the letters which no one is better 
qualified than M. Chasies to rebut, if it can be 
done, These newspaper mares’-nests are useful: 
they tend to call public attention to exact speciti- 
cation of discoveries, of which there is, we believe, 
not one which was not preceded by some hint, 
guess, conjecture, surmise, apercu, or conceit. 
When the straws which show the way the wind 
blows are proved to be the ships which the wind 
impels, Newton will run some risk of being dispos- 
sessed by Bouillaud and Pascal. The second is a 
great name, to those who know his writings: 
greater still to those who remember that he died 
at the age of thirty-nine, after many years of bodily 
and mental depression. 

Since writing the above, we see by a newspaper 
paragraph that there are more letters, and one 
from young Newton, who was learning his elements 
at Trinity College, as an undergraduate, when 
Pascal died. Of these we can say nothing: and in 
any case we should prefer to wait for next mail, 
which will probably bring Pascal’s answer to young 
Newton, communicating the theory of the universe. 

We hear that the French savants make very light 
of the Pascal papers; and the name of a hoaxer is 
freely mentioned. 





THE KEY OF ABYSSINIA. 
Bekesbourne, Aug. 14, 1867. 

THOUGH so many suggestions have been made 
as to the preferable road into Abyssinia for an 
invading army, I have not seen any special notice 
from any one but myself of that which unquestion- 
ably affords the shortest, readiest and best means 
of access; namely, the caravan road of Arrian’s 
Periplus of the Red Sea, which was explored by 
myself and my wife last year, in order to verify 
the opinion I have long entertained that it is the 
key of Abyssinia. 

I allude to the valley of the Hadds, which river, 
rising near the village of Tohénda (Tekunda), about 
fifty geographical miles South of Massowah, flows 
between lofty mountains for about twenty miles 
in a course a little to the east of north, then turns 
to the east, and, as I was so fortunate as to discover 
last year, after running in that direction about 








present day is Zulla, a poor village on the opposite 
bank of the Hadds; and Orine is marked in our 
charts as Dissee Island (properly Dissyct, meaning 
in Amharic “ the island”), to which in 1805 Lord 
Valentia gave his own name. 

The distance of Adulis from the sea is given in 
the Periplus as twenty stadia; by Cosmas Indico. 
pleustes it is said to be two miles; but its ruins are 
now about four miles from the coast, owing to the 
gradual uprising of the land, of which evidences 
exist along both shores of the Red Sea. 

During the dry season, the Hadds has now no 
water in a considerable portion of its channel, 
which is doubtless the reason why it has not more 
attracted the attention of modern travellers; but 
down one-half of its course, from its head at 
Tohénda as far south as Hamhémmo, a weil-known 
camping-ground of the caravans, situate a little to 
the south of where the river turns towards the sea, 
water is met with at certain spots all the year 
round ; and, even when at the driest, wells dug in 
the sandy bed of the river afford a constant and 
copious supply of that necessary fluid. During the 
rains in the upper country, the floods of the Hadds 
and of its large tributary the Aligaddi (with respect 
to which river I shall have to trouble you with a 
few remarks on some other occasion), find their 
way down into the sea, and often render the river 
itself impassable. 

In February, 1866, my wife and I found the dry 
bed of the river between Adule and Zulla to be 25 or 
30 yards broad; and at about a mile nearer the sea 
we came to wells sunk in the sandy soil, at which 
numerous horned cattle were being watered; 
small, well-shaped, fat beasts, giving a delicious 
rich milk, the pasture at that time of the year 
being plentiful almost down to the sea-side. 

From Zulla we went five or six miles further 
inland, and struck the dry watercourse at three 
different points. Had the natives been well dis- 
posed, we should have gone on to Hamhimmo, 
which was not more than six miles from our ex- 
treme point, and we should then have had the 
satisfaction of coming to water actually in the bed 
of the river, within one march from the sea-shore. 
But, though disappointed in this, we succeeded in 
finding the road from Zulla to Hamhammo, which, 
instead of following the circuitous course of the 
Hadas, goes directly across the country, making 
the distance of Hamhdmmo from the sea-coast not 
more than 16 geographical miles: from the wells 
near Zulla it is only 13 miles. 

In the following month of March we went from 
Massowah into Abyssinia by the modern caravan 
road taken by Bruce, Salt, Riippell, Krapf and 
numerous other Europeans, and in May we returned 
to the coast by the same road. In doing so we 
had to traverse 26 miles of low and barren country 
between Arkiko and Hamhimmo,where no regular 
supply of water is to be had ; and instead of con- 
tinuing up the bed of the Hadas to its source, we 
stopped at about 10 miles below Tohdénda, and 
turned up the steep side of the valley by the pass 
of Shumféito, of a similar character to the adja- 
cent and better-known pass of Tardnta. 

We took seven days slow travelling between 
Arkiko and Hilai on the road up, including the 
stoppage at the foot of Shumfdito, whence we had 
to send to Halai for bullocks to replace the camels 
which had brought our baggage thus far, and we 
were four days in returning. The actual time we 
were on our mules’ backs (from which we had to 
alight at only two or three difficult spots), was 25 
hours going from the sea up into Abyssinia, and 
203 hours coming down. Of these intervals, respec- 
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tively, 5 hours were spent in ascending, and 3} hours | templated expedition into Abyssinia are entrusted 


in descending Shumfaito. Had wecontinued straight 
up the valley of the Had&s to its source near 
Tohénda, we should have avoided the steep moun- 
tain, and the time of our journey would still have 
been about the same, by a road gradually rising and 
practicable for camels almost all the way to the 
summit. 

At Halai, at an elevation of upwards of 8,400 
feet, or a mile and a half perpendicular height 
above the ocean, we had reached the table-land of 
Abyssinia ; and yet we were so close to the coast— 
from the head of Annesley Bay it is little more 
than 20 geographical miles as the crow flies !—that 
we could perceive the sea beyond Arkiko to the 
north of us, and hear the firing of cannon at 
Massowah ; while to the south and south-west, for 
hundreds of miles, extended the Abyssinian table- 
land, of which Amba Mégdala is a detached spur, 
at a lower elevation than the table-land itself, 
approachable by a practicable road through Agame, 
Enderta, Bora, Woffla, &c., without crossing the 
Takkazye or any other large river, a considerable 
portion of which road has been trodden by myself. 
Such are the difficulties and dangers of penetrating 
into Abyssinia! 

In the course of ages Adulis became a large 
city and port, whence the kings of the Axumites, 
who were of sufficient importance to form alliances 
with the Byzantine emperors on equal terms, sent 
their fleets and armies across the Red Sea to subdue 
the whole coast of Arabia from Leuke Come to 
Sabzea. 

Whilst Adulis was thus a flourishing port, a 
commercial station was established at Senafé, on 
the edge of the table-land, a few miles south-east 
of Tohénda, of which place the remains still exist. 
Senafé appears to have supplanted Haélai (Coloé) 
as the intermediate station between Adulis and 
Axum; and its commanding position must soon 
have led to the opening of other communications 
between it and the sea, which is doubtless visible 
from it both to the north and to the east, its dis- 
tance in a direct line to Haréna in Howdkil Bay 
being 48 geographical miles, to Zulia 43 miles, and 
to the south end of Annesley Bay only 38 miles. 

The ascent to Senafé from the east and north, 
through the district of Buré, is said to be equally 
good with that by the way of Tohdnda, the former 
being the direct road from the great salt plain of 
Harho, which supplies Abyssinia with its present 
currency, pieces of rock-salt. When Mr. Salt was in 
Abyssinia he made many inquiries about this road 
through Buré, which his friend Ras Walda Selasye 
assured him was the best approach from the 
coast, it being only four days’ journey to Antélo, 
his capital, and well supplied with both water and 
cattle. 

The short distance of Senafé from the sea, 
from which it might, if expedient, be approached 
in more than one direction, points it out as 
the best position to be occupied by an invading 
army on its entrance into the country. The 
desirability of getting away as quickly as 
possible, not merely from the intensely hot 
shores of the Red Sea, but likewise from the 
intervening elevations of 2,000, 3,000 and even 
4,000 feet, to the fresh and bracing climate and 
clear atmosphere enjoyed at upwards of a mile 
and a half above the ocean—for Senafé is of even 
ert elevation than Hélai—does not require to 

e insisted on. 

The occupation of the passes from the salt place, 
and the consequent control of the supply of that 
valuable and necessary commodity, might form a 
very important strategical operation. In addition 
to all this, Senafé is the nearest point to Magdala, 
it being less than. 200 miles distant from that 
fortress, and all the way on the healthy table-land. 

From what is here stated, it will be seen that 
there is good reason for the opinion, that when the 
Greeks of Egypt founded Adulis, at the mouth of 
the Hadds, they held in their hands the Key of 
Abyssinia; and there can be little doubt that the 
French were aware of this when they attempted 
in 1859 to acquire possession of that place and of 
Valentia Island (Orine), as is described in page 58 
of my work, ‘The British Captives in Abyssinia.’ 
May those to whom the preparations for the con- 





know how to profit by the experience of others 
who have preceded them ! CHARLES BEKE. 





AFRICAN DISCOVERY. 
Norton, Stockton-on-Tees, Aug. 6, 1867. 

I read Capt. Burton’s letter on recent African 
discovery, written from the other hemisphere, and 
given in the Atheneum of July 27. I quite agree 
with him that twenty-two years of further dis- 
covery and of light have produced results of ex- 
ploration which Mr. Cooley—however learned in 
the antiquity of African history—has not taken 
into due consideration ; nor does he seem to have 
sufficiently studied the ancient maps of that coun- 
try, especially those of the early Arabian geogra- 
phers, in some of which the equatorial lakes are 
placed, and not a single lake only. Also I have 
perused Dr. Beke’s letter, in your last Atheneum, 
on the same subject; and I beg to remark that if 
Mr. Covley and Dr. Beke would look into the 
noble Atlas of thecelebrated Mercator (Kauffmann), 
published by Hondt, in 1623 (edit. 5), they would 
there see not “one lake, or two lakes, in S.E. 
Africa,’ but two very large ones, and several others 
of smaller size. Now these two enormous lakes, or 
rather inland seas of fresh water, were known to 
geographers, chiefly, I believe, through Arab and 
Portuguese trading parties, before A.D. 16238. One 
of these lakes, the Zembre, (not the supposed 
““N’yassi, or Zambese,”) now termed Tanganyika, 
is laid down with fair accuracy; but the second, 
corresponding with the southern vast tract of 
water, now known by the name of Nyassa, or 
Maravi, is less accurately placed, as it ought to be 
more to the south. 

This lake, called Zaflan by Mercator, is evidently 
intended for the Nyassa, whose western and north- 
ern sides have so recently engaged the investiga- 
tion of Dr. Livingstone; and where, as far as I 
can learn, he did not find any facts to lead him to 
conclude that there existed any communication by 
waters with the Zembre, or Tanganyika, and con- 
sequently none whatever with any source of the 
Nile. 

Another lake, with the town of Garava on its 
north side, though too far from the Equator, and 
too small, most likely represents a portion of Lake 
Nyanza,—not ‘‘ N’yassi, or Lake Zambese”; Garava 
being corrupted from Ukerewe, or Kerewe. Again, 
the Lake Barcena of Mercator, on the Equator, is 
doubtless the Baringa. Although we cannot expect 
that Mercator could place all the lakes in their 
true positions, yet he gives a good general repre- 
sentation of that part of Africa, as abounding in 
lakes, rivers and mountains; and so it has been at 
this day actually proved to be, —indeed, a most fertile 
district. So then the waters which fall on the north 
side and more to the west of the high lands between 
the Lake Nyassa, meant, I conclude, for what has 
been termed the ‘ N’yassi, or Lake Zambese, or 
the Great Lake of South Africa,” and the Lake 
Zembre, or Tanganyika, evidently run, very pro- 
bably through other lakes, into the latter vast lake. 
—(Compare Livingstone’s ‘ Zambesi and its Tribu- 
taries.’) In such case, these high lands would be 
better entitled to the term ‘ Mountains of the 
Moon” than any yet known; and they would be 
nearer to Ptolemy’s position of them, viz., from 
about 9° to 10° 30’, or perhaps even to 11° south 
of the Equator; they appear to extend in one or 
more ranges from the N.W. in a S.E. direction. 
And here also this circumstance has not escaped 
the knowledge of Mercator, for he has laid down 
the “Lune Montes” nearly in the above posi- 
tions. 

Again, I may here repeat what I wrote two 
years ago, in the Jilustrated London News for 
August 5, 1865, namely, that Mercator, in that 
map, “has actually made ‘ Nilus fi.’ to issue out of 
the northern end of his Zaire, or ‘Zembre Lacus,’ 
which lake is certainly the long Tanganyika. Dr. 
Livingstone, being on his way to the last lake, 
will, I hope, prove with more exact instruments a 
higher level of its water. About seven weeks ago 
he informed me that ‘the natives all assert that 
the Marungu river, at its south extremity, flows 
into,’ and not out of, that lake. Soyin fact, Mer- 





cator has given a southern river in the same posi- 
tion, and madc it an affluent to the lake. It is also 
worthy of remark that, if the waters of the Tan- 
ganyika and Rusizi (if a distinct lake), pass into 
the Luta Nzigé (now Baker’s Albert Nyanza), 
then the head of the river Marungu would clearly 
be, as far as we yet know, the true ‘Caput Nili,’ 
or original source of the Egyptian Nile.” Yet, I 
should state that Mercator has, in addition to 
placing the Nile as issuing from the Lake Zembre 
(Tanganyika) at its northern end, given another 
river, the Zaire, or a branch of the Congo, as flow- 
ing out of that large sea, on its western side, and 
so proceeding to the Atlantic Ocean. This may 
possibly prove to be the fact; but from its eastern 
shores there is no outflowing river. The river on 
that side (called the Malagarazi) is an affluent to 
that lake; and so it accurately appears to be in 
Mercator’s map, 

I will only add that no positive reliance can be 
yet placed on the various levels, as given by the 
different travellers, of the Luta Nzigé (Albert 
Nyanza), the Rusizi (if a separate lake), and the 
Tanganyika; although I have every reason to con- 
sider it almost certain (since the return of Sir 
Samuel Baker) that the height of the Tanganyika 
will allow its waters to flow to the north, through 
the Rusizi, and the lake Luta Nzigé, into the 
White Nile, and thus confirming Mercator’s posi- 
tion of ‘‘Nilus fl.” As to the fate of our dear 
friend Livingstone, whose earnest desire (if spared) 
is personally to solve many of these questions, I 
can only express a hope (faint though it be) of his 
being still saved to his country and to science. 

Joun Hoge. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

WE understand that the present Duke of Welling- 
ton is printing the whole body of bis illustrious 
father’s papers; for safety, not for publication. 
The ‘ Despatches ’ given to the world in general are 
founded on these printed documents. We believe 
the Duke’s plan is to put everything into the 
custody of type; and then to strike out such pas- 
sages as affect living persons too closely, or such 
as it might be indiscreet to make public. Three 
copies only of the original impression are taken ; 
one copy for preservation at Apsley House, a 
second at Strathfieldsaye, and a third at His Grace’s 
bankers’. The Duke, we are sorry to hear, objects 
to depositing one of these originals in either a public 
office or the British Museum. Valuable as are the 
published ‘ Despatches,’ every reader will suspect 
that the suppressed passages must be still more 
curious and entertaining. 

The original words to the very attractive old 
tune of ‘ Thomas, you cannot,’ have at last turned 
up. Mr. W. Chappell searched for them in vain 
for his admirable ‘ Popular Music of the Olden 
Time’; but they were all the while hidden in 
Bishop Percy’s Folio Manuscript, along with the 
earliest versions of ‘ Eger and Grime,’ ‘ Sir Lamb- 
well,’ &c., and other unique poems and songs. 
Unluckily, the words of the old tune are not sing- 
able in publicnow; and, worse still, parts of the fifth 
and sixth verses have been torn off in the MS. 

The numbers of the Spenser Society had last 
week reached 190, out of the 200 to which they 
are limited. John Heywood’s works are to be 
issued in September, and will be the beginning of 
@ prosperous and useful career for the Society, we 
trust. : 

Mr. W. J. Fitzpatrick has brought out a new 
and much amended edition of his capital contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of ‘Ireland before the 
Union.’ In adding to his materials, the writer has 
very properly taken pains to exhibit the better side 
of Lord Clonmell’s character and the wise use of 
his genius. Mr. Fitzpatrick defends his spelling of 
the name Clonmell by Scott's own usage; for it 
seems that the Irish judge, though he spelt his 
name Clonmel at first, came afterwards to spell it 
Clonmell. Indeed, the common joke used to be 
applied to him on account of this very change— 
“Give Scott an inch, and he will take an J.” 


The Executive Committee of the National Exhi- 
bition of Works of Art, to be held at Leeds in 
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1868, have secured the services of Mr. Sydney 
Whiting, editor of the Industrial Catalogue of the 
International Exhibition of 1862, as secretary, 
vice the Hon. Edwin B. Portman, who has accepted 
@ government appointment on the Agricultural 
Commission. 

The medical reports are crying out loudly in 
favour of precaution as to food, drink and drainage. 
London had been unusually healthy during the 
wintry spring and summer ; but no sooner comes 
the genial heat of July and August than the tropical 
diseases make their unwelcome presence known by 


signs which the wise will not overlook. Excess in | 


fruit is one chief cause of the sudden development of 
diarrhea ; excess in ice may be another. Anyhow, 
the number of deaths from diarrhcea in London 
during the past seven weeks shows in a rapidly 
ascending scale of danger—16, 48, 54, 115, 170, 
196 and 217. The head of every house in London 
should at once take measures of precaution. 


In another month Lord Brougham will enter on 
his ninetieth year. We are glad to hear that the 
veteran has arrived safely at Brougham Hall, even 
though we have to add that he is still in very feeble 
health. Possibly, his native air may do him good; 
for when a man has come to the verge of ninety, 
anything seems possible. 

Wanted, a good ballad on Agincourt, We have 
been lately looking through the old ones, and find 
only one—and that not included by Nicolas in his 
admirably complete account of the battle and its 
belongings—which is at all up to the splendour of 
the victory and the magnificent pluck of our men. 
It is the ‘Three-Man’s Song,’ of which the first 
verse is given in Heywood’s play of ‘ Edward the 
Fourth,’ ed. 1600, and which is printed at length 
by Mr. Payne Collier—the first verse differing a 
little from Heywood’s version—in his Introduction 
to ‘Henry the Fifth’ in his six-volume Shakspeare. 
The other ballads in the Crown Garland, the Percy 
Folio, the Old Ballads, Evans, Nicolas, &c. are but 
poor affairs, and Drayton’s is not much better. We 
ought to have something as good as Macaulay’s 
‘Ivry’ on the battle, and appeal to Mr. Browning, 
Mr. Kingsley, and every one else who has the 
ballad Uilt, to try their hands on Agincourt. 


We hear that Mr. Ouvry has in the press a 
reprint of Copland’s edition of ‘A Mery Geste of 
a Man called Howleglas,’ and that this edition will 
render it unnecessary for Mr. Hazlitt to include 
the book in his new Roxburghe Library. 

Sir William Mitchell writes in explanation of 
his new honours :— 

**Herne Bay, August 8, 1867. 

**Will you kindly correct the statement in your 
number of last week wherein you say that I am 
‘the inventor of our present system of maritime 
signals,’ and that consequently the honour of 
knighthood has been conferred on me. The in- 
closed paragraph—cut from a provincial paper, 
and copied, I believe, from the Morning Herald 
or Post—is a tolerably truthful account of some 
of my labours, without reference, on my part, to 
their being deserving, or otherwise, of any kind 
of recognition. You will perceive that the com- 
mercial code of signals was the design of a Royal 
Commission appointed in 1855, and that I have 
no claim whatever to being the inventor of the 
system. I have, nevertheless, been more or less 
engaged during the last ten years, through the 
journal with which I am identified, in bringing 
the code into use in all parts of the globe, as ‘an 
universal sea language.’ As my labours as a jour- 
nalist, which are said to have been ‘attended with 
national benefits,’ extend over a very long period, 
not embraced in the matter referred to,—and as 
it is very rare that journalism is thus recognized, 
—I am the more anxious that any reference to the 
fact, however brief, should be accurate.—I am, &c., 

“WiLLtaAM MITCHELL.” 

A Committee of Horticulturists has been formed 
to prepare and present a testimonial to Mr. Robert 
Thompson, of the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Gardens, Chiswick. The Duke of Buccleuch acts 
as chairman. 


The Editor of the Broadway wishes to make the 
following explanation and announcement :—“ In 





the notice you were kind enough to give of the 
Broadway in the Atheneum of the 10th inst., it 
is stated that you do not find in its pages anything 
either written by Americans or relating to American 
affairs. I hope, therefore, that you will allow me 
space in your next issue to mention that the 
‘article’ in the Broadway entitled ‘ English Stabi- 
lities’ is written by an American clergyman, the 
Rev. C. W. Denison; that the number also con- 
tains a paper on Bryant and American Poetry; 
and that I have nearly completed arrangements 





by which I shall secure for the Broadway articles 
and poems by Mr. Longfellow, Dr. O. W. Holmes, 
| J. R. Lowell, Godfrey-Saxe, and other well-known 
American writers.” 

| There is good news for students of Latin. Prof. 
| Key is actively engaged in finishing the Latin Dic- 
| tionary on which he has been employed, more or 
| less, for more than forty years. He has secured 
the help of an accomplished German Latinist, Dr. 
Wagner, in the work of verifying quotations, dis- 
cussing etymologies, &c.; and we may, therefore, 
| hope soon for a dictionary which shall not be, in 
the main, a translation of a foreign book, but an 
original work, embodying the results of a life of 
independent research. 


It is understood that Mr. Dickens has received 
magnificent offers to read in the United States a 
few months hence; and that, while he declines to 
be bound by any engagement, it is possible that he 
may go thither before the close of the year. 
Nothing, however, is yet decided. 


In a newspaper not yet a week old—in mercy 
don’t ask which—is an article headed “The mira- 
culous statue of the Virgin Jessy.” The Journal 
de Liege, it seems, announces a solemn ceremony, 
in gratitude for the image having preserved the 
town of Hasselt from the cholera, and arrested the 
cattle-plague. So far good; but who was the Virgin 
Jessy? St. Ursula had eleven thousand virgins in her 
train; any one of whom might have been so named. 
The Latin original of the two words, as given in 
the article itself, is Virga Jesse, the stem of Jesse. 
It is but fair to say that the mistake is wholly in 
the heading: editors should take care that the 
headings are not put in by illiterate persons. 


The Report of the Fishery Commissioners lately 
published is by far the most promising as regards 
the future supply of salmon that has yet appeared. 
The following rivers are stated to exhibit a great 
and remarkable improvement in the number of 
salmon captured in them:—Severn, Taw, Ure, 
Swale, Ouse, Torridge, Usk, Tyne, Dee, Wharfe, 
Nidd, Tees, Exe, Otter, Ribble, Hodder, Lure, 
Avon (Devon), Kent, Eden, Eamont, Lowther, 
Wye, and Coquet. The increase of salmon in some 
of these rivers is very remarkable. Thus, the Ribble 
and Hodder, which yielded in 1859 only 900 salmon, 
yielded above 9,000 last year; and the Exe, which 
formerly yielded only about 400 salmon, now yields 
4,000. Other rivers in the United Kingdom, such 
as the Wear, Camel, Dart, Tamar, Dovey, Trent, 
Winow, Mawddach, Towy, Laughor and Taf, exhibit 
a gradual improvement; while some rivers are stated 
as showing no signs of improvement. Happily, 
| however, these are very limited in number. The 
| Commissioners strongly recommend theappointment 
| of a Government engineer to advise on questions 
| relative to the pollution ofrivers. It is remarkable 
| how small a quantity of refuse from some mills 
cast into the river will destroy the fish for many 
miles below the mills. We are familiar with a 
small stream in Hampshire, where the supply 
of trout, formerly very abundant, has now almost 
entirely fallen off, in consequence of the refuse from 
a very small paper-mill being cast into the river, 
and yet in face of this fact an attempt to obtain an 
injunction to restrain the proprietors of the mill 
from repeating the evil has failed,—Vice Chancellor 
Malins giving it as his opinion, that as the mill 
refuse cannot be conveniently disposed of by any 
other way than casting it into the river, this prac- 
tice may be continued. The Report also recom- 
mends that the entrance to mill-sluices should be 
protected by gratings when fish are descending to 
the sea, and especially recommend that they should 
be protected by efficient water-bailiffs during the 
spawning season. 











Zeuss’s great ‘Grammatica Celtica’ is being 
re-edited by Prof. Ebel. The book is already in 
the press, and we hope that our Celtic scholars— 
Mr. Edwin Norris, Mr. Whitley Stokes, the Reys, 
R. Williams and D. Silvan Evans, Dr. Todd, Mr, 
Hennessy, Mr. Skene, Mr. Rhys, &c.—will take 
care that any fresh material they have accumulated 
is placed in Prof. Ebel’s hands before the publi. 
cation of his new edition. 


A friend offers to the managers of the National 
Portrait Exhibition a suggestion, which, if carried 
into effect next year, will add greatly to the fitness 
of the gallery at South Kensington, where, owing 
to the manner in which the bays of the gallery 
are disposed, the lighting of the pictures is extremely 
inefficient and unsatisfactory. This is the more 
remarkable, as the current plan was designed 
for the exhibition of the portraits, by what efficient 

rson readers may guess. At present the walls 
of each bay form three sides of a square, the fourth 
side of which is open to the light; consequently, 
two sides of each bay are at right angles to the 
light, and the third parallel to the windows. Thus 
the surfaces of the pictures shine, and the paintings 
are in many cases all but invisible. Our friend 
suggests that the sides of the bays, which are 
now at right angles to the light, should be, so to 
write, splayed inwards, either to meet in a point, 
so as to take a serrated form in plan, or splayed in 
a less degree in the same direction, and so reduce 
the reflecting surfaces of the sides, which are now 
parallel to the windows. As the sides thus splayed 
would be lengthened by this proposed disposition, 
compensation would be obtained for the shortening 
of the third side, and the surfaces of the pictures 
brought to a serviceable angle to the light. We 
trust it will be considered undesirable again to 
hang portraits here so high as is now the case with 
many excellent works. 


The bridge across the Mississippi, between St. 
Louis and Illinois, is to be of colossal dimensions, 
The central arch will have a span of 515 feet; the 
two side arches of 498 feet each. The two piers 
which will support these enormous arches will be 
of the respective heights of 200 feet and 170 feet, 
and 110 feet in width. The bridge will accom- 
modate two double lines of rail (one broad gauge, 
the other narrow), foot passengers, and street 
railway-cars. The estimated cost of the bridge is 
five million dollars. 


The Italian Association for the Promotion of 
Popular Education has offered a prize of 2001. for 
the best original work on Self-Help, with reference 
especially to its bearings on domestic and national 
life. The essays must be sent in on or before the 
last day of December, 1868. 


Senator Matteucci, of Florence, and Director 
of the Royal Museum in that city, well known for 
his researches in electro-physiology, has lately pub- 
lished very important results with reference to the 
secondary electro-motor power of nerves. He finds 
that they are much more powerful than was gene- 
rally supposed, and that they exercise important 
influence over the various chemico-vital operations 
performed by the tissues. 





Our Arctic heroes must look to their laurels. 
A spirited movement is on foot in Paris to send 
out an Expedition to explore the North Polar 
region. The prime mover is M. Gustave Lambert, 
formerly of the Ecole Polytechnique, and now 
attached to the French Government Hydrograph- 
ical Department. The names of fifty men eminent 
in science appear as a Committee, including MM. 
Guizot, A. Maury, Quatrefages, Milne-Edwards, 
Elie de Beaumont, and Chevalier. Liberal sub- 
scriptions are coming in for the undertaking; and 
it is stated that when 600,000 francs have been 
obtained, the Expedition will be immediately organ- 
ized. The Emperor takes great interest in the 
scheme, and has contributed 2,000/. to the funds. 





ROYAL POLYTECHNIC.—See the PARIS EXPOSITION for 
ONE SHILLING.—Professor Pepper’s Lectures on the PALAIS 
DE L’EXPOSITION, Gaily, at Three and Eight. Amongst the 
other attractions are, the WONDERFUL LEOTARD, the t 
Optical Surprise, called the EFFIGY of the DEAR DEFUNCT, 
and the Musical Entertainments of Damer Cape, Esq. 
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“UR. MORBY’S COLLECTION of MODERN HIGH-CLASS 
picTURES is ON VIEW at the Royal Exchange Fine Arts 
ery, 24, Cornhill. This Collection contains examples of 
“Pnilli illais, R.A.—Clarkson Stanfield, R.A.— 
John Linnell—Peter Graham—Leslie, R.A.—D. Roberts, R.A.— 
M. Ward, 5A — ee R.A.—Frith, R.A.—Goodall, R.A.— 
R.A.—Pickersgill, R.A.—Lee, R.A.—Calderon, A.R.A.— 
Sant, .R.A.—Erskine Nicol, A.R.A.—Le Jeune, A.R.A.—Ans- 
Gell, A-R.A.—Frost, A.R.A.—H. O’Neil, A.R.A.—Pettie, A.R.A. 
Yeames, A.R.A. — P. Nasmyth — Dobson, A.R.A. — Cooper, 
.R.A.— Gale—Marks—F. Hardy—Lidderdale—George Smith— 
Gérome—H. W. B. Davis—Baxter—Burgess—Frére. Also Draw- 
jngs by Hunt, Cox, Birket Foster, Duncan, Topham, F. Walker, 
§. Warren, &c.—Admission on presentation of address card. 
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Sculptured Stones of Scotland. Printed for the 
Spalding Club. Vol. I—Aberdeen. With 
38 Plates. Vol. Il1.—Edinburgh. With 168 

Plates. By John Stuart. 

The Early Races of Scotland. 
Forbes Leslie. 

Ancient Pillar Stones of Scotland, their Signi- 
ficance and Bearing on Ethnology. By George 
‘Moore, M.D. (Edinburgh, Edmonston & 
Douglas.) 

Notes on the Ogham Inscription on the Newton 
Stone. By William Forbes Skene. (Edin- 
burgh, Neill & Co.) 

We have recently published two articles on 
the curious incised markings lately disco- 
yvered on rocks and stone-pillars, in various 
(especially the northern) parts of the coun- 
try, and on the earlier Runic monuments of 
Scandinavia and England, the great majority 
of which are also found on stone slabs and 
pillars, but which are, for the greater part, 
as well as the former, entirely of pagan origin ; 
we have now to direct attention to another 
class of stone monuments, some of which are 
scarcely less ancient than those above alluded 
to, but which possess higher claims to our 
attention, both for their artistic and historical 
character as well as the Christian origin of many 
of them. We allude to the pillars, stones and 
slabs scattered over these islands, set up either 
as memorials of the Christian dead, or as objects 
of veneration, from the sacred symbols or 
designs carved upon them. 

That stones were, from very early ages, set 
up in many parts of the world with both of 
these objects in view, needs no proof; that 
they were especially set up by our pagan and 
druidical forefathers in this country is equally 
well known; and that it was the policy of the 
eatly British Christians to offend the prejudices 
of their heathen brethren as little as possible 
by converting these stone pillars into emblems 
of Christianity, by incising upon them the sem- 
blance of the Cross, is also matter of historical 
record. Of this we, some years ago, met with 
avery striking instance in a field near Neath, 
in Glamorganshire. Seeing at a short distance 
from the road-side an erect maen-hir, or druid- 
ical pillar, we found on examining it that it was 
inscribed with a plain cross, whilst at its foot 
lay the mutilated effigy of the founder of Neath 
Abbey. We trust that by this time the latter 
has been placed in a more secure position, 
although its removal would dissolve a very 
interesting train of ideas suggested by the 
proximity of these relics of three different 
phases of faith. 

It is a curious circumstance that in each of 
the great divisions of our country this class of 
Christian monuments (of which scarcely any 
analogous relics are to be met with beyond the 
range of the Scandinavian and Celtic races) 
exhibits very distinct features. Thus, in Wales 
many of the stones bear not only the remark- 
able ornamentation which gives such a peculiar 
character to the earlier Irish and Hiberno- 
Saxon manuscripts, but also inscriptions, includ- 
ing the name of the deceased, written in rude 
Romano-British characters and expressed in a 
formula peculiar to these islands, of which no 


By Lieut.-Col. 


instance, to our knowledge, occurs amongst the 


| thousands of early lapidary inscriptions from 


| the Catacombs in the Vatican, St. John Lateran, 
San Paolo fuori muri, &c. Cornwall, on the 
contrary (with a few inscriptions), is remarkable 
for the vast number of pillar stones, either 
sculptured at the top into the form of a rude 
Greek cross, or with the sacred emblem merely 
incised. Again, the many crosses and slabs in 
|the Isle of Man are distinguished by having 
| Tude figures of animals introduced into their 
ornamental devices, whilst most of them bear 
'a Runic inscription. Ireland, again, rejoices in 
| the number of her grand wheel-crosses, varying 
|from ten to nearly twenty feet in height, 
'covered, for the most part, with ornamental 
devices and scriptural subjects, in which animals, 
scenes of the chase, &c. never occur, and but 
rarely bearing inscriptions; whilst, lastly, Scot- 
land is remarkable for the vast number of these 
early monuments, in many of which domestic, 
civil and warlike scenes occur plentifully, with 
only two or three inscriptions, but exhibiting 
a series of symbols which has perplexed all 
writers on the subject. 

The Scotch stones long ago attracted the 
notice of Pennant, Cordiner and other antiqua- 
ries; but it was reserved for Mr. John Stuart, 
the secretary of the Spalding Club (which has 
most nobly seconded his exertions), to collect 
together an elaborate series of drawings and 
descriptions of these monuments, which are 
now before us in the two folio volumes men- 
tioned at the head of this article, illustrated 
by more than three hundred plates, forming 
one of the noblest contributions to the arche- 
ology of a country which has ever been 
published. 

In the former of these two volumes the 
crosses and other stones represented were (with 
the exception of a few near Wigton at the 
south-western extremity of Scotland and near 
Glasgow), for the most part, found in the eastern 
part of the kingdom and north of Edinburgh, 
especially in Forfarshire, and the great valleys 
of the rivers Tay and Don, where the earlier 
monastic settlements were established. In the 
recently published volume, however, the western 
side of Scotland (influenced by the great monas- 
tic establishment of Iona), as well as various 
portions of the north-east part of England 
(influenced by the equally renowned monastery 
of Lindisfarne, the daughter of Iona), have 
been ransacked for the still remaining relics of 
this class, the greater portion of which date 
previously to the twelfth century. The greater 
number of the early Iona monuments have, 
however, long disappeared, hundreds having 
been ruthlessly destroyed or thrown into the 
sea; so that those which now appear in that 
sacred island are of a comparatively recent date; 
but, as we learn from many of the plates in 
this second volume, the artists of these more 
recent examples retained many of the charac- 
teristics of the early stones, adding to them, 
however, Gothic details, which give them a very 
distinctive appearance. 

In the several hundred specimens collected 
in these volumes, we necessarily find a very 
great amount of variation in the details and 
ornaments with which they are sculptured. An 
extensive class are destitute of any Christian 
design, and are very rudely carved with certain 
edie figures, to which we shall allude 
below; but the greater number are far more 
elaborate in their treatment, being covered 
with elegant designs, in which we meet with 
all the elements of Celtic ornamentation, the 
designs mostly involving a central cruciform 
space, divided into compartments filled in with 
interlaced ribbons, strange animals intertwining 
together with extravagantly elongated tails, 








top-knots and tongues; curious spirally arranged 
lines, forming patterns of which no examples 
are to be met with in classical ornament, and 
with angulated designs formed of a series of 
the letter Z arranged in opposition to each 
other; the open spaces of the stone at the sides 
of the cross being filled in with groups of men 
and animals, often apparently without any other 
object than to fill up a certain amount of space. 
These figures afford many very interesting‘arche- 
ological details, since among them we find— 
—‘many instances of priests in their robes with 
books, and occasionally with remarkable ornaments. 
At times these have peaked beards and moustaches, 
resembling in this point figures on the south-east 
cross at Monasterboice; men shocting with the 
bow and arrow; bird-headed human figures, or at 
times beast-headed human figures, as on the cross 
at Moone Abbey, Ireland ; figures in armour on 
horseback, having the trappings and armour in de- 
tail ; men devoured by animals ; men seated as if in 
judgment; historical scenes relative to slaughter ; 
processions, in one of which a man leads an ox, 
and is followed by other men in line ; in another, 
several men and oxen; and in a third, an ox 
appears about to be sacrificed, and here the men 
are tonsured, and carry candles. ‘The centaur 
appears, occasionally dragging branches of trees, 
and sometimes carrying battle-axes. A chariot and 
horse are at Meigle, similar to one on the Tuam 
cross. A single specimen of a boat appears on 
St. Orland’s stone; and there are specimens of 
monkeys, which also occur on Irish crosses, and 
asses. Lions, leopards, deer, and beasts of chase 
occur frequently. A scene probably designed to 
represent the Temptation occurs at Farnell.” 

A rude representation of the Crucifixion 
occurs at Kirkcolm, Wigtonshire; the evan- 
gelists at Hoddar, Dumfriesshire; the Saviour 
seated in glory, with the disciples below (a 
design of which we have found almost a 
fac-simile in one of the old Irish manuscripts 
at St. Gall); and near Whethorn, Wigtonshire, 
is a stone with a Maltese cross inscribed within 
a circle, bearing the R on its upper arm, so as 
to convert it into the Christian monogram, 
with the inscription beneath, Loc! PETRI APUS- 
ToLi. We need hardly remind our readers 
that the word “locus” is used in the Roman 
Catacombs to express the place of burial; but 
that here it would seem rather to refer to the 
dedication of a church or altar. At Nigg is 
represented the consecration of the host. 

The most remarkable peculiarity of these 
Scotch stones consists, however, in the curious 
symbolical figures found on many of them, 
occurring not only on the rudest blocks and in 
the caves, as we learn from Sir J. Y. Simpson’s 
volume, but also on many of the stones which 
bear the Christian emblem of the cross. Of 
these symbols, one consists of a depressed 
figure like the letter Z, often reversed like an 
angulated S, having its extremities ornamented, 
the central straight bar crossing an object 
formed of two circular discs united together by 
curved lines. This has been termed the spectacle 
pattern. Another of these symbols consists of 
an ornamental crescent, generally resting on its 
two ends, traversed by the letter V, having 
its upper ends ornamented, so as to look like 
a couple of sceptres. A third is a nondescript 
animal, often called an ot with a long 
curved snout, a curved to ot, with the legs 
turned backwards into a knob; a mirror with 
or without a comb, a fish, a serpent often 
twisting round a sceptre, and an arch or horse- 
shoe figure :-— 

“It is deserving of observation that while the 
same symbols perpetually occur on different stones, 
yet on no two stones is the arrangement the same, 
which seems to imply a meaning and intention in 
the arrangement of them. It must also be remarked 
that, while the shape and outline of these objects 
are the same, the filling up and design are very 
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different on different stones. The spectacle orna- 
ment, which, on most of the stones in Aberdeen- 
shire, consists merely of two circles in outline, con- 
nected by transverse lines, becomes, on some of 
those in Forfarshire and Ross-shire, quite filled up 
with ornament, and in these last the upright bar 
of the sceptre passes through a loop formed in the 
line which connects the circles. The ‘elephant,’ 
which formerly was merely in outline, becomes 
covered with interlaced ornament. The same may 
be said of the crescent and its sceptre, both of 
which became ornamented, and in some instances 
this figure occurs twice, and in one instance, at 
Rosemarkie, three times on one stone, with a 
difference in the ornamental design in each case.” 


That these curious figures, unique as they 
are, on the Scotch stones should have given 
rise to much discussion is not surprising. By 
some they have been regarded as astronomical 
figures, or as devices of a religious system, 
the “ spectacles” and “crescent” being used 
as emblems of solar and lunar worship, or as 
zodaical signs; by others as Guostic; whilst 
Dr. Moore, in the third work mentioned at the 
head of this article, has laboured hard to make 
them out to be Buddhist emblems :— 

* That they had distinct relation to the Buddh- 
istic religion will appear if we trace them back 
to those oriental regions where we find them asso- 
ciated with other symbols known to be Buddhistic, 
and employed by peoples of whose conversion to 
Buddhism we possess historic evidence. The most 
marked and most frequently repeated on the sculp- 
tured stones of Scotland are the symbols known as 
the V and the Z symbols, together with the double 
circles or discs, all of which we see so strikingly and 
distinctly engraven on the Logie Stone, as if the 
purpose of the stone on its erection were thereby 
expressed to those who saw it then, and whom we 
must suppose initiated in the meaning of its myste- 
rious emblems. Possibly we also may obtain some 
understanding of their significance. Now it is 
especially interesting and important in connexion 
with the facts already stated as to the Buddhistic 
nature of the Swastika symbol (better known as 
the fill-fot cross), and the Aryan and Sanskrit 
characters of which the main inscription on the 
Newton stone is composed, that we discover the 
so-called V and Z symbols, together with the discs 
on several Buddhistic coins of North-Western 
India, on which we also find legends in both 
Aryan and Sanskrit characters. * * These symbols, 
thus, 5 are seen on the coins of Apollodotus, 
who reigned in Bactria and over certain 
Aryan provinces of North-West India, 195 B.c. 
(Schlegel). They also occur on the coins of Azes, 
126 B.c. The Z symbol is sometimes found alone, 





and sometimes with the discs detached, one on 
either side, without the connecting band. In the 
latter form it was a Gnostic symbol, and presented | 
as a charm by Alexander of Tralles, who probably | 
obtained if from India. ** The elephant also occurs 
on some coins of Apollodotus, a circumstance of 
considerable significance in connexion with the fact 


a warrior, the shears on that of a weaver, and | 


the mirror and comb on that of a lady:— 


“In some cases these emblems seem to symbolize | 
the sex, in others the trade of the departed. * * | Stan. 
If this conclusion be conceded, it seems to follow 


that the other figures on the stones, viz., the ‘spec- 
tacles’ and serpent which are grouped with the 
mirror, comb and shears, were probably intended | 
as symbols likewise, and further that they repre- | 
sented objects not dissimilar in character from the | 
mirror, comb and shears, that is, articles of per- 
sonal use or ornament. I extend this conclusion to | 
the other figures which occur on the monuments, 
such as the ‘elephant’ and the ‘horse-shoe figure,’ | 
the ‘oblong figure’ and the ‘crescent,’ thinking | 
that the ‘spectacle ornament’ represents a brooch | 
or clasp, that the ‘horse-shoe figure’ is a torque or 
brooch, the ‘crescent’ an ornament for the head 
or breast, and the ‘oblong figure’ a rectangular 
fibula. * * Clasps and brooches have been found 
in early tombs of a shape resembling that of the 
‘spectacles’ and ‘ oblong figures.’ The fashion of 
the present day has recurred to double disc clasps, 
horse-shoe brooches, and to forms like some of the 
other symbols.” 


As to the so-called “elephant” figure, Mr. 
Stuart considers that it was intended to repre- 
sent a family badge, “ marking the divisions of | 
races, or armies, or families. The serpent and | 
elephant enter into heraldic charges. Nations | 
and districts have also adopted animals and | 
objects as distinguishing marks. Thus France 
adopted the lilies, Scotland the lion, the Isle | 
of Man three legs joined, and the Hebrides a 
galley.” Mr. Stuart also notices the curious | 
circumstance that whilst the representations of | 
animals of common occurrence on these stones 
are left in plain outline, the figures of the | 
so-called “elephant” are often filled in with | 

| 





the ornamental patterns of the illuminated Irish 
MSS., leading to the idea that the latter figures 
were not taken from the animal itself, but from 
some conventional badge. We are bound to 
confess that this part of Mr. Stuart’s theory 
scarcely appears to us to be tenable. 

We have above alluded to the great rarity on 
these Scotch stones of early inscriptions, but 
the few that do exist are of especial interest. 
In our recent article on the Runic monuments 
we have alluded to the tombstone of Vetta, the 
son of Victus, the supposed grandfather of Hen- 
gist and Horsa, at Kirklington, near Edinburgh, 
so carefully described by Sir J. Y. Simpson 
in his memoir on the Cat-stone. Another, the 
Newton stone, has proved a still greater stum- 
bling-block to antiquaries. It contains an in- 
scription in forty-four letters, divided into six 
lines. By Vallancey it was considered as Irish, 
the two top lines being read “ Gylf Gomarra,” 
or Prince Gylf. The late Dr. Mill regarded it 
| as Pheenician, in commemoration of a sacrifice. 





that, in addition to the V and Z symbols, the figure | Mr. T. Wright considers it to be sd debased 
of an elephant—a strange animal for Scotland—is | Roman letters, reading the second line as Con- 
supposed to be rudely carved on several of the | Stantinus; whilst Dr. Moore considers it to be 
sculptured stones; a fact which, without our dis- | Oriental, and Semitic in its characters and Jan- 
covery of the oriental origin of other symbols, would | guage. Such is also the opinion of Lieut.-Col. 
suffice to prove that the people who erected these | Forbes Leslie, whose work we reviewed on the 


sculptured stones came from the far East, or were | 21st of April, 1866. The edge of the stone 


immediately descended from such a people.” | to the left of the inscription is marked with 


~ Notwithstanding these remarks, our own | oblique marks, which are certainly identical 
impression of this curious animal is that it does | with the Ogham characters of the Irish; and 
not represent an elephant at all, but is intended | Mr. Skene, in the very suggestive treatise men- 





for a walrus, an animal which was held in high | 
veneration by the early Scotch. On the other | 
hand, the only exact resemblance we have ever | 
met with of the “spectacle” pattern occurs upon | 
a Gnostic coin. 

Mr. Stuart, anxious to find a less recondite 
explanation of these designs, has adopted the 
(in many cases) well-founded theory that the | 
ordinary pursuits or employment of the de- 
ceased were sculptured upon his tombstone; 
thus, the sword is sculptured on the tomb of 





| identity in many of the characters, including 


tioned at the head of this article, has come to 
the conclusion that the stone is a diglot,and that, 
like the Rosetta stone, or rather like the stone 
of Sagranus at St. Dogmael’s, in Pembrokeshire, 
the two inscriptions are identical. After deci- 
phering the Ogham inscription and applying it 
to the unknown one, he finds a very striking 


the words Gorrmaonn and Jesu or Josa, and his 
knowledge of early Pictish history has led him 
to suggest that the former of these words has 





— ———— — === 
reference to a Danish King Gormund, who 
fought with King Alfred in the ninth centy: 
and who was baptized by the name of Athel. 
“The juxtaposition of the word for Jesys 
with the name Gorrmaonn looks very like the 
Dane Gormund, who had become a disciple of 
Jesus.” 

Another of the inscribed stones—at St. 
Vigean’s—has also been the subject of great con. 
troversy, although consisting of only five words 
in the Pictish language. We have not space to 
go into the details of this question, but Sip 
J.Y. Simpson has, as it appears to us, satis. 
factorily shown that, notwithstanding certain 
difficulties, it may be read and translated as 
“Drust, son of Voret, of the family (or race) 
of Fergus,”-and that it refers to Drost VII, 
(according to Pinkerton’s enumeration), King 
of the Picts, who fell in the battle of Blathmeg, 
only two or three miles distant, in the year 
A.D. 729. 

We may add, in conclusion, that Mr, Stuart 
has given in his second volume, by way of 
illustration, a valuable series of memoirs and 


| plates, the former containing dissertations on 


the objects figured on the stones themselves; 
stone circles, early pillars and crosses; the 
Scotch tonsure; Celtic judges; hereditary 
officers (including the keepership of the Sacred 
Bells, croziers and cumdachs); primitive cha- 
riots ; early modes of burial ; early sanctuaries; 
illustrations of the symbols; the art of the 
sculptured stones and the newly-discovered 
sculptured caves (which have formed the special 
subject of Sir J. Y. Simpson’s book); and the 
lates in the appendix, comprising objects 
earing upon the main subject of his work, 
comprising fac-similes of illuminations from 
early MSS., metal-work, bas-reliefs, caskets, 
brooches, fibulz, bells and targets. 

After such an examination, we need scarcely 
say that these two volumes of Mr. Stuart area 
noble monument of Scotch archeological zeal, 
the execution of the drawings, their transfer 
to the stone, and the whole “getting up” of 
the books leaving nothing to be desired. 
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FINE ARTS 


— 
FINE-ART GOSSIP. 


WE think a mistake was made in the arrange- 
ment of the sections of the National Portrait 
Exhibition, to which is due the comparatively un- 
interesting character of this year’s gathering. The 
dividing lines for the several sections should have 
been drawn, it appears to us, rather to be coinci- 
dent with the changes of styles in painting in this 
country than on the somewhat arbitrary chrono- 
logical bases that have been approved, and made 
from the earliest period to the date of the Revo- 
lution the scope for the first exhibition; and, for 
the second display, thence until the beginning of 
the present century; with, for the third collec- 
tion, the past years of this century. These distine- 
tions hardly coincide with the changes of Art; still 
less are they so perfect as might be desired for 
indicating the dividing lines in the history of the 
country. At the risk of being thought wise too 
late, and with a view to the disposing of the 
contents of the comprehensive gathering of next 
year, we prefer the following order for the Ex- 
hibition: 1. From the earliest date to the period 
of Vandyke; 2. Vandyke to the coming of Rey- 
nolds, which would have given us all the effect of 
Sir Anthony’s art from its rise to its decline, and, 
by the splendour of his ability and that of his 
contemporaries, brightened the dullness of the 
“Augustan” age in portraiture; 3. Reynolds 
until now, inclusive; so that Sir Joshua and 
Gainsborough would have helped our digestion 
of Lawrence and Shee. This would have rendered 
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the numbers of portraits more nearly equal than is 
now the case. Next year’s display will rely for its 
attraction on the retrospective power it will have, 
go as to include omissions of the present and last 
years. Any way, let us gratefully state that no 
greater service has been done to critical and his- 
torical knowledge of English Art than by this 
series Of collections. To its managers abundant 
thanks are due; and ample consideration for the 
reticence they have wisely displayed in declining 
the critical office with regard to the authenticity 
or right naming of the pictures in the Catalogues. 
That has been rightly left to archzeologists, artists, 
and Art-critics. The worst of this is, that the Cata- 
logues are almost useless as books of reference for 
the future. An analytical catalogue would be in- 
yaluable if prepared by some peculiarly competent 
person, not by one who might be a well-educated 
gentleman only, still less a mere clerk. 


On more deliberate examination, it appears that 
the fine portrait by Hogarth now in the National 
Portrait Exhibition, and styled ‘Sarah Malcolm,’ 
(870) does not represent that malefactor, but a 
woman of about forty-five years of age. The triple 
murderess was but twenty-two years old when she 
suffered death and Hogarth painted her in prison. 
The resolute, half-masculine countenance which 
has been depicted in so admirable a manner misled 
many besides ourselves. The ‘Sarah Malcolm’ by 
Hogarth was engraved by himself, also by J. 
Brooks, and is taken to below the knees, whereas 
the picture now before us is a head only. The 
true picture shows the woman seated in a chair, 
leaning on one arm, and turned somewhat away 
from the spectator. On the table, at her side, is 
the fatal knife. The latter was the picture that 
hung in the Green Room at Strawberry Hill. The 
subject of the painting now exhibited is, we believe, 
unknown. Hogarth obtained five guineas for Wal- 
pole’s picture. 

Messrs. Dimsdale, of Pancras Lane, send us 
specimens of their productions in photo-litho- 
graphy. These are such as we suppose to be 
intended for book-illustrations and show-cards. We 
cannot say anything that is pleasant for an ex- 
tremely poor copy of Rembrandt’s ‘ Woman taken 
in Adultery,’ because it is extremely defective 
in richness and “colour.” On the other hand, 
something which may be a rococo piece of 
paper-hanging, or even a part of a book-cover,— 
we are not instructed which,—is remarkable for 
these very qualities. A candelabrum, of very poor 
design, and a still sillier piece of racing-plate, are 
tolerably good in reproduction. 


In addition to the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on the advisability 
of making purchases at the Paris Exhibition, the 
substance of which we stated a fortnight ago, the 
proceedings of the Committee and minutes of the 
evidence given before it, have been published, toge- 
ther with appendices comprising a letter from Mr. 
J. C. Robinson, which expounds his ideas of what 
is best to be done on this occasion. On the whole, 
he thinks the purchase of articles for the circulat- 
ing museums which periodically visit schools of Art 
is comparatively unimportant, and that the main 
object should be the acquisition for the South Ken- 
sington Museum of specially important and costly 
specimens. Also lists of various articles recom- 
mended for purchase by Messrs. Cole, Gruner, 
J. H. Pollen, R. Redgrave, H. A. Bowler, 8. 
Smith, A. H. Layard, Owen Jones, Webb, Robin- 
son and others, in respect to Art, and Profs. 
Thompson and Archer, Lieut.-Col. Scott, and Mr. 
Johnson, in respect to science. The most striking 
items in the former class are presented by Mr. 
Bowler, who recommends the purchase of fourteen 
paintings, price 1,105/., lately exhibited in the 
Salons of the Beaux Arts. Mr. P. Graham advises 
the acquisition of a “cup and cover, with a gold 
Cupid,” price 300/.; Mr. Cole nominates M. 
Fourdinnois’ (French) Cabinet sculptures of inlaid 
light-coloured wood, price 3,000/.; the Meymer 
eollection of Arabian ornament, recommended by 
Many witnesses, price 6,000/. Messrs. Elking- 
ton want 2,000/. for the ‘‘ Milton Repoussé Shield.” 
Finally, it is said that the Government has recom- 
mended the Department of Science and Art to 
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purchase, by means of the annual grant only, such 
objects as may be desirable. The Committee of the 
House of Commons, it will be remembered, recom- 
mended an additional grant of 25,0001. 

We have been agreeably surprised by the 
receipt of two Parts of the Architectural Publi- 
cation Society’s ‘ Dictionary of Architecture,’ 
marking the (so to write) gigantic stride of two 
issues of Parts since December, 1865. As the book 
was begun in May, 1853, and has already reached 
its seventeenth Part, our readers will be able to 
account for our joy when Parts XVI, “‘ Impact” 
to ‘‘Iron,” with six plates, and X VIL., “Iron” to 
‘‘Keyser,” were placed on our table. There is some- 
thing beyond a joke in the announcement on the 
cover of this work, that the right of reproduction 
is reserved. Who would venture to “reproduce” 
this tardy book? A pirate would be starved, or 
maddened by impatience. The simultaneous appear- 
ance of Parts XVI. and XVII. is the more 
remarkable because Part XV. came to hand so 
long ago as December, 1865. Part XIV. does not 
seem to have appeared at all; at least, we never 
saw it. Part XIII. is dated “April, 1863”; so 
that it has taken four years and a quarter to get 
from ‘‘Gabi” to ‘ Keyser.’”? When shall we read 
“‘ Zig-zag”’? As to the literary and artistic qualities 
of the Parts just arrived, they are as excellent and 
serviceable as ever. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
PIANOFORTE Music. 

To-pay our labour will amount to little beyond 
citation of titles. The Good Old Times, Andante 
con Variazioni; The Musical Box, a Caprice ; 
Plainte d Artiste ; Morceau Caractérisque ; Catch 
me if you can, Ballade, (Cocks & Co.) by Imma- 
nuel Liebich, do not rise above the average of 
such trifles; their writer having a tendency, under 
pretext of originality, to run wild.—Signor Li 
Calsi’s Concerto in C Minor (Hutchings & Romer), 
though not ineffective when played by Signor Tito 
Mattei, will not stand close examination. It is 
essentially old-fashioned, without the freshness 
that the really good old works possess. — Blossoms 
of Thought, being a Series of Original Studies in 
the form of Brilliant Preludes, by Robert William 
Pearse (Cocks & Co.), do not fulfil the somewhat 
boastful promise of their title-page.—Mr. Coenen 
aspires to walk in the steps of the Abbé Liszt as a 
transcriber, if we are to judge from his Romancero, 
six transcripts of operatic airs (Ewer & Co.). He 
deals with Donizetti (three times), Signor Merca- 
dante, Méhul and Herr Wagner; but that aspi- 
ration is not fulfilment those who know his model 
cannot fail to perceive. The Abbé Liszt’s transcripts 
are so many specialities. Whether the music to be 
dressed up be one of Signor Rossini’s ‘Soirées 
Napolitaines,’ or the ‘‘ Spinning Chorus” from ‘ The 
Flying Dutchman,’ or a Hungarian gipsy-tune, 
or Signor Pacini’s most original cavatina from 
‘Niobe,’ or one of Schubert’s Lieder, the high priest 
of the pianoforte knows how to set them out to 
their utmost advantage, and to exhibit a delicacy, a 
daring and a variety which distance every other 
man who has attempted a task far less simple than 
it is supposed to be. M. Coenen hardly gets beyond 
the second rank of transcribers. His original com- 
positions—TZhe Warrior's Lament, Fantasia for the 
left hand only, Le Papilion au Réveil, Sérénade, 
Chant du Barde (same publishers)—remind us of 
Prudent rather than the Abbé Liszt. This is not 
saying much.—Swing Song and Mayday (Metzler 
& Co.) are by C. Fontaine: the first has a pleasant 
undulating movement.— More ambitious is M. 
Blumenthal’s Appassionata, Morceau de Concert 
(Boosey & Co.). Here is more of rhapsody in the 
intention than in the idea—more of difficulty in 
the working-up of a meagre and faded phrase than 
effect. His Pensées Intimes (same publishers) are 
far better, because less pretending. —Mr. Gibsone’s 
“last words” (so far as we are competent to speak) 
are in a “ Swabian Lied” (Hutchings & Romer)— 
a pleasing Notturno, the melody of which is given 
to the left hand ; but the theme might as well be 
Sicilian as Swabian.—Two ladies come next; the 





first is that rising pianist, Mdlle. Agnes Zim- 
mermann (who may aspire to the succession of 
Madame Schumann), and whose Canon, Sarabande 
et Gigue (Ewer & Co.) make it clear that she has 
mastered the secret of the brave old masters, so 
far as conducting a composition in the style of 
her ancestors is concerned.—The second is Miss 
Marian Buels, whose Réverie (Cocks & Co.), though 
graceful, is hardly so fresh as the first Notturno 
which led us to look for her name.— Four Romances 
for Pianoforte and Violin, by Mr. Walter Mac- 
farren (same publishers), are, like all that he writes, 
elegant, if not very vigorous. The same may be 
said of his Perdita, a movement alla Mazurka 
(Ashdown & Parry); also of his Mountain Sylph, 
Wild Rose, Golden Slumbers (same publishers), and 
Valse (Hutchings & Romer). 


By way of appendix to a late article on vocal 
music, let us mention Clear and Cool, a melody 
by Jacques Blumenthal (Boosey & Co.), with an 
elaborate arpeggiato accompaniment, and Sweet is 
true love, to the Laureate’s words (same composer 
and publishers). —Row on, row on, a Venetian boat- 
song, with English words by Mr. Farnie (Sinclair 
& Co.), is one of the weakest of the productions 
of a writer who, be he ever so weak, can never be 
ungraceful.—To conclude, we have three songs— 
The Better Land, Echoes, and The Warrior and 
his Dead Bride (the words of the last two by 
Adelaide Procter), with music by Herr Wilhelm 
Schulthes (Augener & Co.), who always writes 
thoughtfully. 





CHINESE MUSIC. 
Caleutta, June 25, 1867. 

May I trespass on your kindness to offer a word 
in defence of the musical acquirements of a people 
amongst whom T have lived for several years, and 
whom I, in common with all who have mixed much 
with the natives and possessed sufficient knowledge 
of their language for interchange of ideas, take a 
deep and enduring interest? 

Your number of the 30th of March, page 428, 
contains a paragraph from the Scotsman, relative 
to Chinese music, which you reprint with approval, 
but to which I wish to submit a rejoinder, duly 
supported by references. 

1. In Williams’s ‘Middle Kingdom’ will be 
found a Chinese treble scale of two octaves—D to 
C*?—with the names of the notes, which are in 
English spelling, for the first octave, Ho, Sze, I, 
Shang, She, Kung, Fan. 

2. Probably the most popular Chinese melody 
is one of much sweetness and expression—the 
Moh-li HwA, or “Jasmin Flower.” This song is 
sufficiently European in structure to attract the 
attention of even very unmusical ‘outer barba- 
rians’’; and it is so universally sung (though, it is 
true, by males in falsetto) and played on guitars, 
flutes and quasi-violins from north to south of 
China, that I can scarcely understand how any 
one who has ever strolled even in the main street 
of Hong Kong (which is not the most Chinese place 
in the world) on any moonlit summer night, can 
have failed to hear and notice it. It was even 
worked up into English music (a waltz, I think), 
though not very successfully, and was published at 
home some years ago. A not very perfect notation 
of it, with the words, will be found in the history 
of ‘Lord Macartney’s Embassy,’ where appear 
also several other native airs, sufficiently pleasing, 
and by no means barbarous. The quadrilles, &c., 
published by the exhibitor of the giant ‘‘ Chang,” 
also contained some fragments of other Chinese 
tunes. 

8. In the last-quoted book also, and in the 
‘Chinese Repository,’ will be found drawings of 
several Chinese musical instruments, a glance at 
which will show the absurdity of the good old idea 
that they can only produce “ two or three” notes, 
the flutes having more than twice that number of 
holes, and the lutes, &c. possessing several strings, 
with arrangements for fingering. 

4. Without desiring to assert that Chinese music 
is not in a low state, or that the voices of the 
natives are not harsh and flat, I venture, quoad me, 
to think they possess no slight capacity and an 
almost universal taste, at least for melody, if not 
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for music proper. And does it not seem to be time 


for men writing about China to describe soberly 
and accurately what really exists there, and to 
abandon the sensational and paradoxical tone until 
lately in fashion ? 

R. E. Cane, M.A., Capt. R.A. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 


The Dream of St. Jerome (Cramer & Co.) proves 
to be one of the coolest pieces of mystification 
which we can call to mind, the great case of Lind- 
blad v. Linley not forgotten. The title announces 
it as “a sacred song by Beethoven,”—we suppose 
on the strength of some misty recollection of 
“¢St. Jerome’s Love,” Moore’s sacred melody, to 
Beethoven's pianoforte theme, which, it may be 
presumed, was referred to by Thackeray in the 
passage from ‘ Philip,’ on the hint of which this 
paltry little venture has been made. This ‘ Dream 
of St. Jerome’ (pass the words, which are not 

recisely Moore’s) proves to be no sacred song by 
nae unless he was the nameless Welsh bard 
who perpetrated a tune called ‘‘ Merch Megeen” (we 
are not sure of the spelling). This is the melody of 
this strange shameless song; for shameless it is, 
and cool (we repeat) for any writer thus to have 
traded on the names of a great lyrist—such was 
Moore; of the greatest instrumental composer that 
ever drew breath—such was Beethoven; and of 
one of the shrewdest and most sympathetic of 
modern anatomists of polite society—such was 
Thackeray. 

It is said by a contemporary that Madame 
Sainton-Dolby intends to retire from public appear- 
ance at the close of next season. So excellent a 
singer of good music cannot fail to be severely and 
sincerely missed ; while every one who has the 
interests of Art at heart cannot but hope that her 
mantle will not fall on any contralio who may 
succeed her, and that with her may cease that 
most pernicious of habits, the promulgation of 
trash, on the argument of a rich harvest of profit 
to be reaped from the practice. The practice cannot 
be too perseveringly exposed and denounced, be 
the wrath of self-interest ever so bitter. 

We are told that there is to be opera in English 
at the St. George’s Hall, Langham Place. While 
talking of public rooms laid out for music, it may 
be mentioned that that amazing structure, the 
Strand Music Hall, was brought the other evening 
to the hammer. On the other hand, the prospects 
of the St. James’s Hall, which are said not to have 
been the most cheerful imaginable, are decidedly 
brightening. 

The other night, in the House of Commons, 
when the vote in assistance of Fine Arts passed 
amid the usual display of false connoisseurship, 
personality and facetiousness on the part of those 
who find in every subject they cannot understand 
good stuff for a joke, a solitary voice was raised to 
protest against the discreditable injustice and want 
of generosity shown in the matter of music. Sooner 
or later the subject will receive the attention which 
it merits. At present, the disproportion must be 
kept clearly before the eyes of the public, since 
thus, and only thus, is there any chance of its being 
set to rights. 

Ere entering on a new season, which will virtu- 
ally commence with the Hereford Festival, we may 
generally advert to the health and prosperity of 
sacred and service music from one end of England 
to the other,—to the re-opening of the improved 
organ in Ely Cathedral, to which noble church Dr. 
Chipp is now organist,—to a selection from Mr. 
Gilbert’s ‘St. John,’ lately performed at Exeter,— 
to a degree Cantata by Mr. Hamilton Clarke, pro- 
duced at Oxford (in which city, by the way, music 
flourishes mightily),—to the increase of pay for 
the choir of Durham Cathedral, lately accorded by 
the Dean and Chapter,—to a second performance 
of Cherubini’s Coronation Mass, at the Italian 
Church, Hatton Wall.—The strife about organs 
still goes on in Scotland ; but common sense and 
taste (these having nothing to do, as the Puritans 
would have us believe, with the extravagances of 
ritualism) must make their way into the Kirk sooner 
or later. 

The authorities of Dublin University are opening 
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their doors to music by founding scholarships. 
There is progress everywhere, save (as we have 
just seen) in Parliamentary appreciation. 

Mr. Vernon Rigby, the tenor, is about to return 
to England. 

Madame Ernst, whose talent as a dramatic reader 
of French is considerable, is about to present her- 
self at Baden-Baden, and subsequently in the north 
of Europe. 

The thirtieth meeting of the Swiss singing socie- 
ties, founded in 1806, has been held at Zurich. On 
the 14th of July were performed the ‘ Frithiof’ 
Cantata, by Herr Max Burch, and Sebastian Bach’s 
‘ Magnificat ’ (a noble work, which we should long 
since have heard in England had our Bach Society 
been anything more or less than a blown bladder, 
to collapse at the first moment of discouragement, 
or call on the energy of those by whom it was 
started). The second day was devoted to Handel’s 
‘Judas’; the third to a miscellaneous concert. 
The principal singers were Mdlle. Wagner (surely 
not Mdlle. Johanna of litigious memory) and Herr 
Stockhausen. The principal solo players were Herr 
Becker, who appeared in place of Herr Joachim, 
detained by indisposition. The chorus was made 
up of six hundred voices, the orchestra of one hun- 
dred players. Next year’s Festival is fixed for 
Lausanne. 





MISCELLANEA 


—— 


The Thames Embankment.—Mr. Bazalgette has 
made the following Report on the progress of the 
works of the Thames Embankment :—‘“‘ Between 
Westminster and Waterloo Bridges, the whole of 
the dams have been completed, and portions thereof 
have subsequently been removed from the works 
where sufficiently advanced for the purpose; 
3,262 ft. of the low level sewer, 3,244 ft. of the 
subway, 2,925 ft. of the smaller sewer for intercept- 
ing the drains from the foreshore, and 284 ft. of the 
flushing culvert are also complete. About 320 ft. 
of the Westminster steamboat-pier and the face 
wall next the bridge, the main wall, the return 
wall, the screen and retaining walls, the steps, 
landings, pavings, &c., in connexion therewith, are 
all in a very forward state of completion; 586 ft. of 
the adjoining river wall are complete, and a further 
length of 134 ft. has been brought to a height of 
3} ft. above Trinity high-water mark; 100 ft. of 
the York Gate substructure are brought to a level 
of about 1 ft. above that mark; 260 ft. of the river 
wall adjoining are complete, and a further length 
of 468 ft. is constructed to a height of 3% ft. above 
Trinity datum; 45 ft. of the Charing Cross pier 
are brought to the same level, and excavating, 
concreting and brickwork are proceeding within 
the dam for the completion of the remainder of 
this pier; 302 ft. of the river wall adjacent thereto 
are brought to heights varying from 1 ft. to 33 ft. 
above Trinity datum. The works to the Adelphi 
landing stairs are brought to 1 ft. above, and 
398 ft. of the river wall adjoining those works are 
brought to levels varying from 1 ft. below to 33 ft. 
above that mark. In connexion with the Waterloo 
steamboat-pier works up to the junction with the 
No. 2 contract, the main, screen, return, and face 
walls are in progress, and the granite aprons are 
complete, the works generally being brought tolevels 
varying from 1 ft. below to about 1 ft. above Trinity 
datum. Filling in behind the walls and in the 
works has been carried out to the extent of about 
500,000 cubic yards. The Victoria and Regent Street 
sewer outlets, including the diversion of a portion 
of those sewers for the purposes of the Waterloo 
and Whitehall Railway Company, and the works 
of finishing their tube within the Embankment are 
complete. Approximately the cost of the whole of 
these works (including 19,0007. advanced upon 
materials) amounts to about 394,200/. Between 
Waterloo Bridge and the Temple Gardens, the 
low level sewer, subway, and the smaller inter- 
cepting sewer are complete ; the river wall is con- 
structed to its full height, and the parapet is 
being formed thereon. The new Temple pier is also 
approaching completion, the upper portion only 
remaining to be constructed. The approximate value 
of the whole of the works completed (including 








38,2561. for materials upon the ground) amo 

about 215,4907. The daninas | for Ho on —- 
contract No. 3 are completed. They comprise the 
formation of a viaduct from the eastern end of 
Inner Temple Gardens to Blackfriars Bridge, and 
will complete the line of embankment between 
Westminster and Blackfriars Bridges; but thig 
section of the work awaits certain negotiations 
pending between the Board, the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict Railway Company, and the City Gas Works, 
This contract will embrace the formation of 
the roadway for its own length, but the road. 
way along the whole length of the Embank- 
ment cannot be completed until after the con- 
struction of the Metropolitan District Railway, 
which for a considerable distance will be formed 
beneath its surface. Of the Southern Embank- 
ment, a length of about 2,570 feet of the dam, 
and 2,870 feet of the staging, is complete, in 
the construction of which about 237,000 cubic feet 
of timber, 13,000 cubic yards of clay puddle, and 
185 tons of iron have been used. Within the dam 
about 240 feet in length of the river wall have been 
brought to a level of 1 foot below, and 2,060 feet 
of the wall to levels varying from 1 foot to 7} feet 
above Trinity high-water mark. For the construc. 
tion of this wall about 87,000 cubic yards of earth 
have been excavated, 30,000 yards filled in, 22,000 
yards of concrete deposited, 580 yards of brickwork 
laid, and 123,000 cubic feet of stone bedded. The 
total approximate value of the work done is 
107,0000.” 

Geology of the Murray Firth.—In the immediate 
neighbourhood of Fort George there are very 
strong evidences of two convulsions within the 
recent period. The whole of the carse south of the 
Firth has at some time been under the sea, but 
the convulsions to which these remarks refer have 
taken place at a later period. Anterior to these, 
the present deep passage of the Firth at the Fort 
has been closed, as is evident from a great stretch 
of sand having existed, extending from Ardersier 
to the foot of the Ross-shire hills, part of which 
still remains on the promontory of Chanonry Point 
to the north, and in Ardersier on the south, of the 
Firth. Judging from the debris, the waters from 
the south-west then flowed over the point and links, 
or common, of Fort George, and the size and num- 
ber of the water-worn stones would indicate a tidal 
water subject to storms as at present, the condi- 
tions in this respect appearing to remain the same. 
During the period just referred to the great gravel 
bed of the Ness, near Inverness, and the gravel 
deposit visible in the cliff to the east of Fort George 
was probably formed. The first of the recent con- 
vulsions produced the chasm now existing between 
Chanonry and Fort George Points. At the former 
there is a perpendicular cliff under water, close to 
shore, where a collier some years since went ashore 
on the ledge in endeavouring to pass the point, and 
in a day or two afterwards tilted over into a depth 
of water that covered her masts a considerable 
depth. This disruption was angular in its effects ; 
so much so as to have thrown up the heights above 
Campbellton, which, proceeding for some distance, 
in a north-westerly direction, suddenly turn easterly 
at aright angle. The great pressure that occurred 
under this disruption is visible in a gorge of the 
heights, in which is to be seen a section of the up- 
heaved sand strata thrown into waves by it. 
This elevation produced an islet on the common 
upon which plants grew, and their remains still 
exist in a thin stratum. At a later period this 
islet became submerged, and was covered with 
sand and rolled stones, some of considerable 
size. This islet and the adjoining lands were 
raised many feet by the second upheaval, and 
they are now overgrown with vegetation forming 
the common or links that extend from Campbellton 
to the Firth. A section of the strata showing these 
two upheavals is to be seen on the cliff east of Fort 
George. The traces of these two upheavals are 
visible near the railway station and adjoining the 
railway between Dalcross and Culloden. The like 
convulsions have also been proved to have occurred 
in Fifeshire. Joun Jos. LAKE. 





CoRRESPONDENTS. — E. J.—E. C.—R. K.—J. 8.— 


To 
B. E. M.—E. T.—received. 
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MACMILLAN & CO”S PUBLICATIONS. 








The SEVEN WEEKS’ WAR: its Antecedents 


and its Incidents. By H. M. HOZIER, F.C.S. F.G.S., Military Correspondent of the 
Times, with the Prussian Army during the German Campaign of 1866. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 
numerous Maps and Plans, cloth extra, gilt, 28s. 
“Instead of a set of brilliant fragments, these volumes form a connected history of sterling merit and great attrac- 
tion; and though time will no doubt yield ‘material for a more perfect work, this will probably be unsurpassed in its 


class for —. eloquence, and real knowledge. Mr. Hozier, indeed, is hardly inferior to Napier in painting battle 
scenes.” —Times 


“A highly educated soldier, an eye-witness of many of the events he describes, os possessing unusual oppor- 
tunities for verifying and correcting first accounts and impressions by conversations with S gennery actors in the great 
drama, the author has succeeded in giving to the world a book which will be read with interest by many civilians, 
and profit by all military men.”—Athenceum. 


“Mr. Hozier added to the knowledge of military operations, and of languages, which he had proved himself to 
possess, a ready and skilful pen, and excellent faculties of observation and description...... All that Mr. Hozier saw 
of the great events of the war—and he saw a large share of them—he describes in clear and vivid language.” 

Saturday Review. 

“A brilliant example of those military histories which are peculiarly the product of our day.”—London Review. 

“The merits of the whole book are those of impartiality and correctness, which is no small praise for such a work.” 

Illustrated London News. 


Just published, uniform in size with Macmillan’s “Globe Series,” 


GLOBE ATLAS of EUROPE, containing 48 


Coloured Maps on the same scale, Plans of London and Paris, and a copious Index, strongly 
bound in half morocco, with flexible back, price 9s. 

“Volumes so complete and accurate as the ‘Globe Atlas’ can scarcely fail to become popular handbooks in the study 
of history or geographical knowledge........ The best thing of the kind we have seen, equally suitable for the knapsack 
and the reading-table.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

**A more convenient book, in its way, for reference and study could not well have been devised.” —Examiner. 


THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN: PYM, 


CROMWELL, and PITT. A Course of Lectures on the Political History of England. By 
GOLDWIN SMITH. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 6d. 


“The style of the lectures is admirable, and in their appreciation both of characters and events they appear to us to 
be almost absolutely faultless.”—Manchester Examiner. 


STUDIES in the GOSPELS. By R. Chenevix 


TRENCH, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. New Edition. Demy 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


NEW POEMS by MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


Extra feap. 8vo. cloth, 63. 6d. 


FINE ART: chiefly Contemporary. By William 


MICHAEL ROSSETTI. Crown 8vo. cloth, extra gilt, 10s. 6d. 


The DANVERS PAPERS: an Invention. By 


the Author of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe.’ Crown 8vo. antique binding, gilt leaves, 4s. 6d. 


** As pretty a story as any that her pen has given us for some time past.”— Atheneum. 


“If this small volume does not take the mind captive at once, we cannot but believe it will be recurred to many a 
time with increasing pleasure, and that it most certainly adds another laurel to the many laurels already won by its 
accomplished Authoress,”—Literary Churchman, 


The SCENERY of SCOTLAND. Viewed in 


connexion with its Physical Geology. By ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S., Director of the 
Geological Survey of Scotland. With Illustrations and a new Geological Map. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 
**Mr. Geikie’s admirable volume...... Before long we doubt not it will be one of the travelling companions of every 
cultivated tourist in Scotland.”—Edinburgh Evening Courant. 


“Few things could be more delightful than a Scotch tour, with Mr. Geikie’s book in the knapsack, and a sufficient 
amount of physical strength and mental energy to make a thorough examination of some at least of the many accu- 
tately described geological localities out of which he laboriously builds up his theory.”—Guardian. 


‘Mr. Geikie writes in a pleasant, interesting style, putting abstruse points in a clear and simple manner.’ 
Pall Mall Gazette 


GLAUCUS; or, the Wonders of the Shore. By 


the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY. New and Illustrated Edition, containing beautifully 
coloured Illustrations. Feap. 8vo. cloth, gilt leaves, 5s. 





MACMILLAN & CO. LONDON. 


Globe Series. 


GLOBE EDITION of the COMPLETE WORKS 
of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited wv. G. CLARK 
re ®, — WRIGHT. Eighty-first Thousand. Royal 


GLOBE EDITION at the PORTICAL WORKS 

of Sir WALTER SC donk Ow Critical 
Memoir by FRANCIS 1 TURNER Pern E, and New 
Introduction to the Larger Poems. Royal = 8vo. 38. 6d. 


*,* Other works in this Series are in preparation. 


The Golden Treasury Series. 
bi em “eal + lene. with Vignette Titles by Sir Noel 
n, Wooln Holman Hunt, J. E. Millais, &c. Bound 


oy a cloth, 3 morocco plain, 7s. 6d. ; morocco extra, 


108. 6d. each Witenes. 


LA LYRE FRANCAISE. Selected and 
arranged, with Notes, by "GUSTAVE MASSON, French 

Master at _—— School. With Portrait of Béranger, 

engraved by Jee 

A BOOK of GOLDEN DEEDS of all COUN- 
TRIES and all TIMES. Gathered and Narrated by the 

Author of ‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.’ 

The SUNDAY BOOK of POETRY. Selected 
and arranged by C. F. ALEXANDER. 

The BALLAD BOOK. A Selection of the 
Cioteoet British Ballads. Edited by WILLIAM ALLING- 


The “GOLDEN TREASURY of the BEST 
os _ LYRICAL Laan Ig in the ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. ected and arranged, with Notes, by FRANCIS 
TURNER SALGRA VE. 
The BOOK of PRAISE from the BEST ENG- 
oe Hat _ RITERS. Selected and arranged by ROUN- 
The CHILDREN’S GARLAND from the BEST 
POETS. Selected and arranged by COVENTRY PATMORE. 
The FAIRY BOOK: Classic Fairy Stories. 
Selected and rendered anew by the Author of ‘John Halifax.’ 
The JEST BOOK. The Choicest Anecdotes 
and sarge. Selected and arranged by MARK LEMON, 
Editor of Punch. 
The PILGRIM’S PROGRESS FROM THIS 
woe? THAT WHICH IS TO COME. By JOHN 


BACON’S ESSAYS and COLOURS of GOOD 
and EVIL. With Notes and Glossarial latex by W. ALDIS 
WRIGHT, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge 

The ADVENTURES of ROBINSON CRUSOE. 

Edited, from the Original Editions, bed. W. CLARK, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The REPUBLIC of PLATO. 

~ lish, with Analysis -~ Notes, by J. L. DAVIES, M.A., 
D. J. VAUGHAN, M.A 

The. SONG BOOK. Words and Tunes. From 
the best Poets and Musicians. Selected and arranged 
JOHN HULLAH, Professor of Vocal Music in King’s col. 
lege, London. 

The POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT BURNS. 


ity with Biographical Memoir, by ALEXANDER 
MITH. 2 vols. 


Translated into 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
Six-Shilling Series of Popular Works. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, uniform in size and binding. 
HEREWARD the WAKE, “ Last of the English.” By Charles 
Kingsley. 


WESTWARD HO! By Charles Kingsley. 

HYPATIA. By Charles Kingsley. 

TWO YEARS AGO. By Charles Kingsley. 

The MOOR COTTAGE. By May Beverley. 

CAWNPORE. By G. O. Trevelyan. 

COMPETITION WALLAH. By G. 0. Trevelyan. 

The HEIR of REDCLYFFE. 

DYNEVOR TERRACE. By the Author of ‘The Heir of 
Redclyffe.’ 


HEARTSEASE. By the Author of ‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.’ 

HOPES and FEARS. By the Author of ‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.’ 

The YOUNG STEPMOTHER. By the Author of ‘The Heir 
of Redclyfie.’ 


The DAISY CHAIN. By the Author of ‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 


The TRIAL: More Links in ,the Daisy Chain. By the Author 
of ‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.’ 


The CLEVER WOMAN of the FAMILY. By the Author of 
‘The Heir of Redclyffe 


JANET’S HOME. 
CLEMENCY FRANKLYN. By the Author of ‘ Janet’s Home.’ 
A SON of the SOIL. 


TOM BROWN at OXFORD. By the Author of ‘Tom Brown's 
School Days. 


LEIGHTON COURT: a Count 
Kingsley. New and Cheaper 


GEOFFRY HAMLYN. By Henry Kinggley. 
RAVENSHOE. By Henry Kingsley. 
AUSTIN ELLIOT. By Henry Kingsley. 


-House Story. By Llenry 
tion. 





The HILLYARS and The BURTONS. By Henry Kingsley. 
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SAMPSON LOW & C0.’S 
LIST FOR SUMMER READING. 
/ 


- > 


The PYRENEES: a Description of 


Summer Life at French Watering Places. sg HENRY | 
BLACKBURN. Iilustrated by Gustave Doré vol. royal 
8vo. cloth extra, with a New Map of the Centr: 4 ‘Symmes, 
price 183. 

*,* This work presents no less than One Hundred and Twenty 
of the Artist’s Sketches—upwards of Fifty being Full-Page En- 
gravings. They have been produced with great care and finish, 
and will be found to comprise some of the most perfect pictures of 
Pyrenees scenery ever published. 


“To the netinnt of its kind belongs Mr. Blackburn’s handsome 
volume.”—Examiner. 

“A remarks able and attractive set of sketches; and Mr. Black- 
burn has accomplished his portion of the task with the ease and 
eT to be expected of the author of ‘ Travelling in Spain.’ 

n short, this is as acceptable a drawing-room table-book as we 
have seen for many a day; and when its drawing-room service is 
over, it may well take its place either on the library- shelf or in 
the travelling carriage.” —Atheneum. 

** One of the most exquisite books of the present yes ar, and illus- 
trated by some of the finest works of Gustave Doré. Mr. Black- 
burn and M. Doré have together produced a book which should 
send hundreds of Englishmen to the Pyrenees this autumn.” 

Daily News. 


The COUNTESS of PEMBROKE’S 


ARCADIA. Written by Sir PHILIP SIDNEY. Edited, 
with Notes, by the Author of ‘The Gentle Life.’ A Choice 
Edition. Dedicated, oe permission, to the Earl of Derby, 
Small post 8vo. 78. 6¢ 


“ All the best things in the * Arcadia’ are retained intact in 
this edition, and even brought into greater prominence than in 
the original by the curtailment of some of its inferior portions 
and the omission of most eclogues and metrical digres sions. 

iner. 

“ It is a good work, therefore, to have republished the * Arcadia’ 
in the elegant form in which it now hes before us, and our 
acknowledgments are due both to publisher and editor ;—to the 
publisher for the extremely graceful form in which the book 
appears; to the editor for the care he has bestowed upon the text 
and its literary illustration. The subsequent additions to the 
* Arcadia’ by Sir W. Alexander, by W. B., and by Mr. Johnstone, 
are all rejected. Other interpol: ations have obey cut down, if not 
entirely cut out. Obsolete words and usages are commented on 
in succinct notes, and there is an alphabetical index to all such 
explanations, so as to give the edition as much philological value 
as possible.”—Literary Churchman. 


LETTERS on ENGLAND. By Louis 


BLANC. Second Series. Translated by JAMES HUTTON 

and L. J. TROTTER. 2 vols. post &vo. 1éa. 

“We can no more condense these letters than we could condense 
perfumes, no more display their special merit by extracts than we 
could show the beauty of a flower by little snippets from its leaves. 
Our only business is to state a conviction that to those who care to 
study recent English history with the help of a mind essenti ally 
foreign, but of rare insight and honesty, to all who like to g 
a well-known landscape from a new point of observ: ition, ese 
letters will prove most pleasant and most instructive.”—Spectator. 

“ M. Louis Blanc deals with passing events, and even with pass- 
ing follies,—holding up a mirror in which we can see ourselves; 
but his pen is always guided by a serious motive. Even when he 
is brightest and wittiest,—and he is sometimes singularly bright | 
and epigrammatic,—his observations are remarkable for their | 
good sense.”— Atheneum. 


The BOOK of the SONNET; being 


Selections. With an Essay on Sonnets and Soaneneess, by 
the late LEIGH HUNT. Edited, from the Original MS., 
Additions, by Ss. ADAMS LEE. 
“The oe aroma of literature 
We recommend anybody whose soul is 
or even half-an-hour, to this most plea: 








with | 
2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 18s, 
abounds in every page.... 
weary to turn for an hour, 
ant book.” 

Saturday Review. 


On the PRESERVATION of COM- 


MONS in the NEIGHBOURHOOD of LONDON and other 
LARGE TOWNS: Six Essays on the Legal and Historical 
Part of the Question on the Rights of the Public and of the 
Lords of Manors; to which the Prizes offered by Henry W. | 
Peek, Esq., of W: imbledon House, S.W., were aws 
- JOHN M. MAIDLOW, Fellow of Queen’s 2 ‘0 
. W. P. BEALE, ore "Lewisham; OCTAVIU 
Middle Temple; HENRY HICKS HOCKING, St. 
Oxford ; ROBERT HUNTER, M.A., Surbiton; 
LOCKHART, Savile-row. S8vo. cloth, price 14s. 

**In August it is agreeable to dream of the open country. 
Visions of moors and hill-sides, far-stretching downs and long- 
reaching seashores, are to the eye of the pent-up citizen whs at the 
mirage is to the traveller in the Sahfra. Even the sul Lject of 
*Commons Preservation’ presents, at such a period, a ple asing 
prospect....Just now there is more than a common attraction in 


the subject ‘of a Common.” —Athenceun. 
The BOOK of the HAND; or, 
chiefly accor: ct to the 


the Science of Modern Palmistry, 
Systems of D’Arpentigny and Desbarolles. With some Ac- 
count of the Gipsies. By A. R. CRAIG, M.A. With Illus- 
trations. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
““A great store of amusing gx ossip on the subject of Palmistry 
has been here brought together.” —Ezaminer 
full of practical information from beginning to end.”” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


ON THE HEIGHTS. By Berthold 


AUERBACH. A Novel, 3 vols. Forming the first three 
volumes of “Baron Tauchnitz’ s New Series of German 
Authors.” Copyright in this Country. 


IN THE YEAR ’13: a Tale of 


Mecklenburg Life. By FRITZ REUTER. Translated from 
the Platt- Deutsch, by CHARLES LEE LEWES. 1 vol. 
small 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


*,* Forming the New Volume of Tauchnitz’s German Authors. 



















John’s, 
EDGAR 





London; Sampson Low, Son & Mazsron, 
Ludgate- -bill, 





TINHE HENWIFE: Her Own Experience in 
Her Own Poultry Yard. By the Hon. Mrs. ARBUTHNOT. 
Pictures by H. Weir. Fifth Edition, price 7s. 6d.; plain Plates, 


This is the best Poultry Book, so full and reliable, by the most 
successful Exhibitor of Poultry of all descriptions. 
Edinburgh : Thomas C. Jack ; and all Booksellers. 


This day is published, price 1s. ; by post, 13 stamps, 


N a NEW METHOD of TREATING 
DEAFNESS, by applying Atomized Fluids to the Mucous 
Membrane of the Eustach — a a and Drum of the Ear. By 
EDWARD BISHOP, M. and Ear 
Infirmary, Sackville- ecm 
John Churchill & Sons, New Burlington- otreet. 





.C.S., Surgeon to the 


Just published, feap. 8vo. errs price 3s. 6d. 
RHYMER’S WALLET. By Crapock 
4 NEWTON, Author of ‘Arnold: a Dramatic History.’ 
London: Alfred W. Bennett, 5, Bishopsgate Without. 


his day, price 28. ‘(post free, 23. 4d. ), ornamental boards, 


RECORDS of WHITECROSS - STREET 
PRISON. 

Marvellous as these ‘ Records’ are, they are nevertheless true, 
and the notable characters (most of whom are conspicuous mem- 
bers of society) are all drawn from life. Many of the episodes 
herein revealed in the lives of reckless spendthrifts ee in 
interest the wildest fictions of the most sensational novelis 

London: Henry Vickers, 317, Strand. 








Just puliiies, half morocco, demy Sto. size, price 31. 138. 6d. 
ith upwards of 500 beautiful Illustrations, 
7 THIRD EDITION of the ROMAN 
WALL, By the Rev. J. COLLINGWOOD BRUCE, LL.D. 
“A description of the Murai Barrier of the North of England.” 
London: Longmans & Co. Newcastle-on-Tyne: A. Reid. 





In 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


OSEPH’S PARTY-COLOURED COAT: , 


Comment on 1 Cor. xi., with several Sermons : and DA 


HEINOUS SIN, HEARTY REPENTANCE, Hi AVY PUNE 
MENT: a Poem. By THOMAS FULLER, D-D» Author of 


= The Chureh History of Britain,’ * Abel Redivivus, 
by W. Nichols, ye. Edited 
*,* These are two of Fuller’s earliest and rarest ks, wh 
have not hitherto been reprinted. A copy of the Poem aloae hes 
ly cost four or five guineas. 
London: William Tegg, Pancras- lane, | Cheapside. 


——_. 
AS IS THE MIND, SO IS THE FORM. 
Second Edition, demy 4to. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


HE PSYCHONOMY of the HAND; or, the 
Hand an Index to Mental Development. By R. BE AMISH, 
-R.S. Illustrated with 31 full-size Tracings from living and 

other hands. 
London: F. Pitman, 20 


EXAMPLES OF BRIDGES, &c. WITH ESTIMATES, 
Now ready, with 50 large folding Plates, 4to. 27. 12s. 6d. 
half morocco, 


4.XAMPLES of BRIDGES and VIADUCTs; 
from _ the Contract-working Drawings or Admes asurements 
of Select Works. Second Edition. To which are added upwards 
of 550 Estimates; and the Practice of Setting out Work. By 
W. DAVIS HASKOLL, Author of ‘ — Engineer's, Mining Sur. 
veyor’s, and Contractor's Field-Book,’ &c. 
London: Lockwood & Co. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 
HAVET’S FRENCH METHOD. 
24th Thousand, 400 crown 8vo. pages, 58. 6d. 


AVET’S FRENCH STUDIES: Conversa. 
tions, Exercises, Extracts from Standard Writers, Dic. 
tionary of the Words and Idioms, &e. 
ondon: W. Allan & Co.; Simpkin & Co.; Hachette & Co.; 
Dulau & Co. 


20, Paternoster-row. 

















On Monday, the 19th instant, New Edition. 


In One Volume, demy 8vo. with Two Portraits on Steel by Writ1AM Hoct, from Paintings in the possession of 
Her Majesty the Queen, price 16s. 


THE EARLY YEARS 
OF 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 


THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


COMPILED, UNDER THE DIRECTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
By Lievt.-GeneraLt THE Hon. CHARLES GREY. 
Smits, Extper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





This day is published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


ON THE BOULEVARDS: 


Or, Memorable Men and Things sketched on the spot, 1865—1866, 


Together with TRIPS to NORMANDY and BRITTANY. 
y W. BLANCHARD JERROLD. 


“ This is a charming book.”—Globe, July 1, 1867. 


London: Wma. H. Auten & Co. 


13, Waterloo-place, S.W. 





The BROADWAY is out of print. 





The SECOND EDITION will be READY on MONDAY 
MORNING, price 6d., or by nost 8 stanvps. 


GroRGE RovuTLeDGE & Sons, 


The Broadway, Ludgate-hill. 





MILMAN’S HISTORICAL WORKS. 





This day, post Svo. 6s. each, Vols, IV., V. and VL. of 


THE HISTORY OF LATIN CHRISTIANITY; 


Including that of the POPES to the PONTIFICATE of NICHOLAS V. 
By H. H. MILMAN, D.D., Dean of St. Paul's. 
Forming the New Volumes of 


A Revised and uniform Edition of DEAN MILMAN’S HISTORICAL WORKS. 





The Volumes already Published contain 


I. MILMAN’S HISTORY of 


PerRIoD continued to MopERN TIMEs., 


the JEWS, from the Earliest 


3 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 


II. MILMAN’S HISTORY of CHRISTIANITY, from the 


BintH oF Curist to the ABOLITION of PAGANISM in the RomAN EMPIRE, 


8 vols. post Svo, 18s. 


JOHN Murray, Albemarle-street, 
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~ TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 


An illustrated Monthly. 
Price One Shilling. 


CONDUCTED BY 
No. I. for August now ready. 
Contents. 
The Adventures of Dr. Brady. 
LL.D. (With an Illustration. 
Chaps. 1. ‘‘ Myself.” —2. At Home.—3. Doubts and 
Fears.—4. The Disillusion.—5. The Journey. 
The Shortest Way Home. (With an Illustration.) 
Thespians out of the Cart. (Illustrated.) 
Aunt Anastasia on Society. 
The Rock Ahead. By Edmund Yates. 
Illustration.) Prologue. 
Chaps. 1. Whispered.—2. Pondered.—3. Proposed. 
—4. Settled. 
Rusticus at the Belgian Ball. 
The Empire of Mexico. 
The Recluse of the Iron Tower. 
The Hon. Alice Brand’s Correspondence. 
10. Starved at Spithead. 
11. Paris Fashions. (With Coloured Plate, and several 
Illustrations. ) 


i 


or Ge po 


(With an 


PAD 


By Shirley Brooks. 
No. I. 


EDMUND YATES. 


| No. II. for September will be published on 


By W. H. Russell, 


the 26th instant. 
Contents. 


1. The Adventures of Dr. Brady. By W. H. Russell, 


LL.D. (With an Illustration.) 
Chaps. 6. The School—7. The Cruise.—S. The 
Return. 
September in England. (With an Illustration.) 
** Refusers.” 


Aunt Anastasia on Pretty Prayer-books. 
Our Lake-Land. 
. The Rock Ahead. By Edmund Yates. 
Iilustration. ) 
Book I. Chaps. 1. Rowley Court—2. In Possession 
—3. Carabas House. 
. St. Ambrose. 
. At the Bains de Mer. (TIllustrated.) 

9. The Hon. Alice Brand's Correspondence. 
10. Taking the Air. 
1l. Paris Fashions. 
Illustrations. 


2 OR 19 


(With an 


ant 


No. IL. 


(With Coloured Plate, and several 





“Mr. Yates has entered on his campaign with spirit. | 
| handsomely appointed in typographic and exterior mat- 


Two new novels, two singing poems (one of them by Mr. 
Shirley Brooks), three or four papers on social topics, and 
a capital article from Paris on current fashions, make only 
part of the contents of his first number.”—Athencum. 

“Well edited, well written, well illustrated, and pro- 
duced in a neat and handsome style, it can hardly fail to 
achieve success.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“*The Adventures of Dr. Brady’ opens with all the 
dash, spirit, and descriptive power which are naturally to 
be looked for from their author, and are pervaded also by 
a keen, easy, racy humour, which, if it be necessary to 
institute any comparison for so good a thing, will remind 
the reader of Theodore Hook, in the best style of his best 

ys. Since Cuthbert Gurney came home from India, and 
d surprise and desolation into the bosom of his 
‘Exile of Ind’ has appeared to compare with 
io composed of Master Brady, Mohun, and Jacko.” 

Morning Post. 
“This enterprise of Dr. Russell’s in a new field seems 
li to bring him fresh laurels. 









ti » soil of Ireland, and the style is something like that 
of Charles Lever suddenly endowed with depth and 
strength, and a gleam of bright imagination.”—Star. 
“Right well does it look, and right well does it read. 
Its contributors are men of mark; and they have not 
merely given their names, but their brains. Dr. William 
Russell opens with a capital beginning of such a story as 


The story so far keeps | 


it is a thousand wonders and pities he has not penned | 


before.” —Standard. 

“The wit is genial, and the satire pungent without the 
least cynicism. There is one feature, however, that must 
not be left unmentioned, inasmuch as it is wholly a novelty 
in the serial literature of the day—a clever and thoroughly 
reliable description of the latest Parisian fashions, which 
must commend itself to hosts of ladies, both young and 
old, and secure their favourable consideration.” 

Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 

‘Tt is certainly the most wonderful shilling’s-worth of 
entertaining reading that has as yet seen the light.... 
Seriously speaking, either the five chapters of ‘The Ad- 
ventures of Dr. Brady,’ which is the title of Dr. Russell’s 


tale, or the four chapters of Edmund Yates’s ‘The Rock | 
Ahead,’ would be cheap at a shilling each, as parts of | 


monthly serials.” —Weekly Register. 


“The new magazine—which we ought to say is very 


ters—is ably illustrated ; and one of its features is an ela- 
borate notice of the Paris fashions, with coloured and 
other illustrations—a bait, and not a bad one, for lady 
readers. Upon the whole, Tinsleys’ Magazine may be said 
to have made its mark.” 
Westmoreland Gazette and Kendal Advertiser. . 

** 4 novel feature is presented in the devotion of an 
article to a subject which cannot fail to enlist the sym- 
pathies of the ladies—and that is, ‘ Paris Fashions.’ The 
fair sex, married or single, have only to ask for Tinsleys’ 
Magazine, and they will get to know all about the latest 
designs in bathing dresses, toilette de campagne, or 
soirée, or the most recent discoveries in chignons.” 

Dewsbury Chronicle. 

‘The general style of the publication is excellent—good 
paper, attractive type, well-drawn and carefully-engraved 
illustrations, and, above all, the readable nature of the 
contents, serve at once to give it a high position in the 
ranks of periodical literature.”—Carmarthen Journal. 

‘“We tender this new-comer a cordial welcome. Con- 
ducted by Edmund Yates, and issued by the well-known 
house of Tinsley, it is easy to conceive that it will have no 
lack of that kind of attraction which has at least the 
recommendation of attracting. Of the eleven articles in 
the introductory number three alone have their author- 
ship assigned. These three are a host in themselves.” 

Daily Review. 

“Tt is a splendid shilling’s-worth—even as shilling’s- 
worths in magazines now go.”—Birmingham Daily Gazette. 

‘* Here is another wonderful shilling’s-worth—wonder- 
ful not so much for the amount of matter contained in 
128 beautifully-printed double-column pages, as for the 
eminence and well-known worth of its writers, the diver- 
sity of its subjects, and the beauty of its illustrations.... 
The number opens with ‘The Adventures of Dr. Brady,’ 
an Irish story of great promise, by Dr. Russell. The 
scenes are drawn with that graphic power and force for 
which Dr. Russell has no living rival; the conversational 
portions of the story are lively and amusing; whilst the 
characters are ably sketched.” —Aberystwith Ubserver. 

‘* Tinsleys’ has made its appearance, and looks as 
though it would make its way. Paper, print, illustra- 
tions, editor, and contributors all look well.” Bookseller. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL, by the AUTHOR of ‘PAUL MASSIE.’ 


The WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS: a Novel. 


By the Author of ‘ Paul Massie.’ In 3 vols. 


POLLY: a Village Portrait: a Novel. 
ABOVE RUBIES: 


Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL, Author of ‘George Geith,’ ‘ City and Suburb,’ &c. 


ORVILLE COLLEGE: a New Story. 


HENRY WOOD, Author of ‘The Channings,’ ‘East Lynne,’ &c. 


HIDDEN FIRE: a Novel. 


FAR 


[Ready this day at all Libraries, 


In 2 vols. 


[Ready this day. 


a New Novel. 


In 8 vols. [Second Edition this day. 


By Mrs. 


In 2 vols. [Ready this day. 


In 3 vols. 


[This day. 


A GOLDEN HEART: a Novel. By Tom Hood. 


In 8 vols. 


[Ready this day. 


NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL, by J. S. Le 


FANU, Author of ‘UNCLE SILAS,’ &c. 3 vols. 


[Nearly ready. 


London: TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 





BOOoOkKsS 


FOR 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Just published, imperial 16mo. cloth, red edges, 
5s. 


DR. OGILVIE’S 


SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 


An ENGLISH DICTIONARY, ETYMOLO- 
GICAL, PRONOUNCING, and EXPLANA. 
TORY, for the Use of Schools. Abridged from 
‘The Student's English Dictionary,’ by the Author, 
Joun Oaitviz, LL.D. 

“The etymological part of the work is well done, indi- 
cating a familiarity with the languages from which our 
vocabulary is derived, and at the same time a sound dis- 
cretion in tracing the origin of words. The pronunciation 
is clearly and correctly indicated, and the explanations, 
though necessarily brief, are clear and precise.” 

Atheneum. 


Imperial 16mo. cloth, 10s. 6d.; half morocco, 13s. 
THE STUDENT’S ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY, 


ETYMOLOGICAL, PRONOUNCING, and 
EXPLANATORY. Prepared specially for the 
Use of Colleges and Advanced Schools. By Joun 
Ocitviz, LL.D. With about 300 Engravings on 
Wood. 

“This is the best etymological dictionary we have yet 
seen at aJl within moderate compass. We have examined 
a good many etymologies, taken at hazard, and believe 
them all to be such as the best philologists, both of 
Germany and England, have deliberately accepted.” 

Spectator. 


Sixth Edition, feap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 
TYTLER’S ELEMENTS OF 


GENERAL HISTORY, 
ANCIENT and MODERN. 


With considerable Additions, numerous Notes, 
and a Continuation to the Reign of Queen Vic- 
toria. Edited by the Rev, Branpon Turner, 
M.A. 


“The edition before us is superior to its predecessors, 
since it is not only more accurate, but it contains nearly 
double the quantity of matter.”—Atheneum, 


Fifth Edition, feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


COMSTOCK’S 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Edited and largely augmented by R. D. Hostyy, 
M.A. Oxon. With Questions for Examination, 
and an Appendix of Problems. Illustrated by 
nearly Three Hundred Engravings on Wood. 


Feap. 8vo. bound, 5s. 6d. 
THE 
COMPREHENSIVE GERMAN 


DICTIONARY. 


GERMAN and ENGLISH and ENGLISH and 
GERMAN. By J. J. Geruacu, LL.D. This 
Dictionary is more copious in the number of its 
Words and Meanings than any portable German 
Dictionary hitherto published. 


Bracke & Son, 44, Paternoster-row. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 
‘With 2 Illustrations by FrepERIcK LEIGHTON, A.R.A., 


A WEEK IN A FRENCH 
COUNTRY HOUSE. 
By ADELAIDE SARTORIS. 


“A more racy and original outbreak than this is 
not within the compass of our critical experience. 
There is character enough displayed, there is inci- 
dent enough, ‘expressed or understood,’ in this 
thin volume to set up a score of the pursy and 
inflated novels of the ‘ Lady Audley’ school.” 

Atheneum. 


“The great charm of this inimitable little sketch 
of French country life seems to be in the graceful 
child-likeness of the manners of the whole social 
group it describes......There is a wholeness and 
beauty of expression about the picture of the little 
society kept together for a single week only within 
the cognizance of the reader of this story, which is 
never to be found in any English story.” 

Spectator. 


Situ, Etper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


NOW READY, 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 32 Illustrations by GeorcE H. 


THoMAS and other Artists, 


Price 20s. 


THE LAST CHRONICLE 
OF BARSET. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


“‘This Chronicle of Barset appears to us really 
the best, indeed the richest and completest of Mr. 
Trollope’s works...... Of its own light kind there has 
been no better novel ever written.” —Spectator. 


**Mr. Trollope crowns with this work his labours 
upon that series of Barsetshire chronicles which 
is the best set of ‘sequels’ in our literature...... No 
man could strongly interest educated readers, as 
Mr. Trollope does, through seven or eight hundred 
closely-printed octavo pages of a story with so 
simple a plot, if his sketches of English life were 
not true sketches, true in form and truly felt; if he 
did not write, as Mr. Trollope does, English as 
pure as it is unaffected; and if he had not the 
touch of genius that can give life to creatures of 
the fancy.” —Examiner. 


“Mr. Trollope has given us a number of pictures 
on which it is a positive pleasure to look back; he 
has added most largely to our stock of pleasant 
memories, and he has increased and confirmed our 
faith in the existence of what is good and true and 
generous and noble in the midst of much that is 
selfish and ignoble.”—London Review, 





Ssaru, Exper & Co, 65, Cornhill. 








CHAPMAN & HALL’S LIST. 


THE FORTNICHTLY REVIEW. 


EDITED BY JOHN MORLEY. 


Contents of AUGUST Number :— 
CHARITABLE ENDOWMENTS AND PUBLIC TAXATION. By Taomas Hans. 
THEODORE PARKER. By Moncure D. Conway. 
MACBETH AND LADY MACBETH. By P. N. CLAYDEN. 
LEGAL ETIQUETTE. By Abert V. Dicey. 
SIR CECIL BEADON’S DEFENCE. By J. M. Capes. 
THE WHITE ROSE. Chapters XXVII.—XXIX. By G. J. WaxyTz M&LvILLs. 
THE LAW OF TRADE COMBINATIONS IN FRANCE. Part IL. By Francis D. Loxas. 
MR. FROUDE ON THE SCIENCE OF HISTORY. By the Eptror. 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 


SN PEPPY P 


NEW WORKS. 
ABD-EL-KADER: a Biography. By Colonel Churchill. 


Svo. 9s. 


Crown 
[This day. 


MEMOIR of General JAMES OGLETHORPE, one of the 


earliest Reformers of Prison Discipline in England, and Founder of Georgia, in America. By ROBERT 
WRIGHT, Author of ‘ The Life of General Wolfe.’ Post 8vo. with Map, 10s. 6d. 
By the Rey. 


TH 7 r . y ° : 
NORWAY: its People, Products and Institutions. 
JOHN BOWDEN, late British Consular Chaplain at Christiania. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
“We commend his account of the workings of the Norwegian system of compulsory education to those who consider the difficul- 
ties of any such system insuperable. As regards information on this and many other practical points, Mr. Bowden's work is accurate 
and useful.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
FLORA ADAIR. By Miss Donelan. 2 vols. post 8vo. pis aay, 


NO MAN’S FRIEND. By F.W. Robinson, Author of ‘ Grand- 


mother’s Money,’ &c. 3 vols. 


*“** No Man’s Friend’ is a good novel. It is original ; itis lively; it is interesting; its real merits are considerable. Some of the 
characters are drawn with considerable tact. Mr. and Mrs. Worcester are both excellent sketches in their way ; old Ranwick is good ; 
and Mr. Harland is decidedly a well-imagined and well-drawn character—he is, in fact, the strong point of the book, and is, in every 
respect, admirable. The plottings and counterplottings, with the localities in which they occur, and the varying circumstances attend- 
ing them, make oe the general interest. All this part is bright, interesting, and original—the originality chiefly consisting in the 
undisguised worldliness attributed to all the parties concerned, and the skill with which these materials are worked up into an agree 


ARTINGALE CASTLE. By T. A. Trollope. 


OLD COURT. By W. Harrison Ainsworth. 3 vols. 


“ Mr. Ainsworth has given us a story of the present day, lively, bustling, and full of incident. Although the foundation of the 
tale of ‘Old Court’ is tragic, and there are melo-dramatic situations enough to make a good play, yet the general effect produced 
is cheerful and amusing. The heroine, Lucetta, is a charming creature, as gay as a lark, fond of admiration, and enjoying success. 
Her lovers are dashing and devoted ; her father melancholy and interesting, with a cruel mystery hanging over him. The villain of 
the piece is a very well-drawn character, and the progress of the whole narrative is stirring and animated. This novel of ‘ Old Court 
is likely to be more than commonly popular.”— Examiner. 


The ROMANCE of a GARRET;; or, the Life of a Man of Letters; 


with his Misfortunes, Failures, Successes, Hopes, Fears and Adventures. By SYDNEY WHITING. 2 vols. 
“There is scarcely a page of uninteresting reading from beginning to end, which sufficiently indicates that ‘The Romance of a 
Garret’ is a book not to be overlooked even by readers who take up r fora t rather than for the discovery of truth. 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
“The character of Patrick O’Airey is the most entertaining: there never was a cleverer picture of the broad Irishman.”—Observer. 
“ His (the author's) clear mental vision and astute reflections on men, manners, things, characters, and events are full of genial wit 
and wisdom.”—Morning Advertiser. 


JOHN THORPE’S MARRIAGE. 2 vols. post 8vo. Second 


Edition. 
**The conversations are well and naturally described throughout, and the book is vigorously, and in some parts powerfully, written.” 


3 vols. 





_ “The book as a whole is agreeably written. There is an absence of anything like strain or affectation, and there is a good deal of 
ingenuity in the working out of the plot, and in the contrast which the characters present.”— London Review. 


PERCY’S WIFE. By B.H. Bee. 1 vol. 


“** Percy’s Wife’ is interesting. The story is one of a purely domestic order...... The style is simple and natural. The characters 
are nicely sketched, and the scenes of the story touched in ploesantiy and with pathos. We can recommend this little work as an 
entertaining and well-written novel of the length and pace which charm without wearying.”— Globe. 





CHAPMAN & HALL’S STANDARD EDITIONS—NEW VOLUMES. 
GRIFFITH GAUNT. By Charles Reade. Crown 8vo. 6 Illus: 


trations, 6s. [Ready. 
CHANDOS. By Ouida. Crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, 6s. _ 
CECIL CASTLEMAINE. By Ouida. 6s. [Next week. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS AND ETCHINGS, 


Issued under the superintendence of the SCIENCE and ART DEPARTMENT of 
the Committee of Council on Education; and published by the ARUNDEL SOCIETY 


for Promoting the Knowledge of Art. 





COMPLETE SETS of the PHOTOGRAPHS may be consulted in the Exhibition Rooms devoted to the 
Publications of the Arundel Society in the South Kensington Museum. 


Specimens may be seen at the Offices of the Arundel Society, 24, Old Bond-street. 





NATIONAL PORTRAITS, 1866: a Series of 
964 Photographs from the Pictures contributed to the National 
Portrait shibition of 1866. ch 1 

A Selection of 100 for Six Giinea, 
A New and Revised Edition of the Catal 
bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 28. “tod 


hiiched 





2. 


NATIONAL PORTRAITS, 1867: a Series of 


about 760 Photographs from the Pictures contributed to the 
National 7 Exhibition of 1867. Each 1s. 6d. 
A Selection of 100 for Six Pm hag 


3. 
MINIATURE PORTRAITS: a Series of 200 


Photographs fom * Special Exhibition of Portrait Minia- 
tures of 1865. Each 
The Set of 200, together with a Copy of the osname, bound in 
vols. half morocco, Ten Guine 


4. 
RAPHAEL’S SEVEN CARTOONS: Five 


Series of Photographs of different sizes were taken direct from 
the Original Drawings, and are sold separately or in sets. 


No. 5, about 8in. by 5in.,ina Portfolio .. £010 6 
” 4, ” 5 oy 1 ” - 150 
»S » Bw» ” 212 6 
23 9 SL yy 22 ” 550 

5. 


STUDIES from the CARTOONS: Thirty Studies 


from the Cartoons, on a large scale, (23 inches by 16 inches), 
at 68. each. 


6. 

RAPHAEL DRAWINGS: a Series of 38 Pho- 
tographs from the puamings 3 in the Louvre ; and another Series 
of 188 from the Drawings in the University Galleries at 
Oxford, at prices varying from 1s. 2d. to 6s, 


7 
MICHAEL ANGELO DRAWINGS: a Series 
of 48 Photographs from the Drawings by MICHAEL AN- 
GELO, at Oxford, at prices varying from Is. 10d. to 38. 


8. 
HOLBEIN DRAWINGS: a Series of 65 Pho- 


tographs of Portraits of Eminent Persons at the Court of 
Henry the Eighth, from the Original Drawings in the Royal 
—— at Windsor Castle, at prices varying from 1s. 10d. 
10 48. 6d. 


The Set, bound in a volume, Eight Guineas. 


9. 
TUDOR PORTRAITS: a Series of 28 Photo- 
graphs of Portraits of the Tudor Family, painted from 
aot entic Contemporary Works to decorate the Prince’s 
Chamber in the New Palace of Westminster, by Richard Bur- 
chett. Each 1s. 10d. 


The Set, bound in a volume, Three Guineas. 


10. 


TURNER’S LIBER STUDIORUM: a Series 
of 51 Photographs from the Origimal Drawings by J. M. W. 
d+ tama now in the South Kensington Museum. Each 
8.1 

The Set, bound in a volume, half morocco, Five Guineas. 


11. 
MULREADY’S DRAWINGS and PAINT- 


INGS: a Series of 20 Photo _ from the most important 
Pictures of WILLIAM M TLR EADY in the Sheepshanks 
Gallery in the South Kensington ns and in Private Col- 
lections, at prices varying from 1s. 2d. to 

The Set, in a portfolio, Three Guineas. 


12. 
ITALIAN SCULPTURE: a Series of 50 Pho- 


tographs from Works of Italian Sculpture of the Middle fses 
cree! “) = South Kensington Museum, at prices varying fro 
8. 10 68. 


The Set, bound in a volume, Six Guineas. 


13. 

ETCHINGS of OBJECTS of ART: a Series of 
50 Etchings of important Works of Art in the South Ken- 
sington Museum. Executed by Students in the Training Class 
for Etching. Bound ina volume, half morocco, Five Guineas. 


14. 


4 CLASSIFIED LIST of PHOTOGRAPHS of Drawings, 
Paintings, and Sculpture, which contains the above- 
mentioned Works, is now ready, price 6d., and may be 
had post free, on application with Six Stamps, to the 
Secretary, South Kensington Museum, or to F. W. May- 
nard, Boa. Secretary of the Arundel Society, 24, Old 
Bond-str ect, London, W. 


XUM 








15. 

ECCLESIASTICAL ORNAMENT: a Series 
of 94 Photographs of Works of Art for the decoration and use 
of the Church, » by oe of the Twelfth to the Sixteenth 
contary, 4 from we jects in the Museum of the Louvre, Paris, 

Ken: 


the South sington Museum, and the Special Loan Exhi- 
bition of 1862. At prices varying from 1s. 6d. 


16. 
DECORATIVE PLATE: a Series of 158 Pho- 
tal Plate, chiefly of the a Se. 


tury. from Ohi jects in the South’ Kensington Museum an 
Special Loan Exhibition of 1862. From 1s. 6d. to 4s. 





ART-BRONZES: a eine of 100 Fostemaahs 


of Bronze Statuettes, Medallions, Plaques, &c., chiefly Ita 
of the Sixteenth Century, ae 


Objects in the Special Loan 
Exhibition of 1862. From 1s. to 3s. 


LIMOGES ENAMELS: a Series of 65 Photo- 
graphs hs of Works of Art in the Museum of the Louvre, Paris, 
Ad ge I are -_s in the Special Loan 

19. 
IVORY CARVINGS: a Series of 222 Photo- 


graphs of Sculptured Ivory, dating from the Twelfth to the 
Sixteenth Coes. 3 from 0 Chaeots - the Louvre, the South 
Kensington Muse th ial Ioan Exhibition of 1962. 

and — Collections of Mr. Sha W yebb and Mr. R. Goff. About 
28. ei 


20. 


A CLASSIFIED LIST of PHOTOGRAPHS of Works of 
Art in the Precious Metals and Enamels, Carvings in 
Ivory, &c., which contains the above-mentioned Works, is 
now ready, price 6d., and may be had post free, on appli- 
cation with Six Stamps, to the Secretary, South Kensing- 
ton Museum, or to F. W. Maynard, Esq., Secretary of 
the Arundel Society, 24, Old Bond-street, London, W. 


21. 

MAIOLICA WARE: a Sates of 325 Photo- 
geghe of Vases, Bowls, Tazzas, Plates, &c., mostly of the 
sixteenth Century. from _— in the South Kensin _ 
oo and in t! ahaa” oan Exhibition of 1862. A 
28. eac 


PALISSY WARE: a Tastee of 29 Photographs 
of Ewers, Bowls, Tazzas, Plates, &c., chiefly the property of 
the South Kensington Museum. "About 28. each. 
23. 
HENRI DEUX WARE: a Series of 20 Photo- 
graphs of the most important Examples of this remarkable 


and rare Pottery, of which only fifty-five specimens are known. 
From 1s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. 24. 


FLEMISH STONE WARE: a Series of 100 
Photographs of Tankards, Jugs, &c., chiefly the property of 
the South Kensington “Ys About 1s. 6d bd. each. 


WEDGWOOD WARE: a Series of 50 Photo- 
graphs of Vases, Cu sal Medallions, &c., from Objects in the 
South oo useum and the Special Loan Exhibition. 


About 1s. 6d. each 96 
PORCELAIN: a Series of about 200 Photo- 
gp hs of Oriental, Dresden, Italian, German ate voy 
cnglish Porcelain, arom Objects in the Sou th ge ror 
eg —s the Special Loan Exhibition of 1862. 
8. ac 


ROCK CRYSTAL: a ae of 50 Photographs 
of Works of Art of the Sixteenth Century, chiefly Italian, 
from Objects in the Museum of the Louvre, Paris, and the 
Special Loan Exhibition of ar About 2s. each. 


GLASS : i Series of 25 —_— of Venetian 


and G an Glass, chiefly from Objects in the Special Loan 
Exhibition © of 1862. ner — each. 


EMBROIDERY: a Series of 15 Photographs of 
Copes, Chasubles, Altar-Hangings, &c., of the Fourteenth Cen- 
ae — from the —_ Loan Exhibition of 1863. About 


BOOKBINDING: a Sale of 20 Photographs of 
Ancient Book Binding, in the Museum of the Louvre, Paris, 
and in the British Museum. About 2s. each. 


31. 
A CLASSIFIED LIST of PHOTOGRAPHS of Pottery, 


Porcelain, Glass, Embroidery and Bookbinding, which 
contains the above-mentioned Works, is now ready, price 


6d., and may be had post free, on application = Six 
Stamps, to the Secretary, South Kensington Muse or 


to F. W. Maynard, Esq., Secretary of the Arundel Society 
24, Old Bond-street, London, W ‘ 
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Just published, price 12s, 


A COLLECTION of SEVENTY-NINE 
OLD BLACK-LETTER BALLADS and BROADSIDES, 


printed in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, between the Years 4+ 
and 1597, all of the highest — — ated from presumed to be 

uatane and hitherto unknown. ed from the veg een 
Folio Volume formerly in the Librar he late George Daniel, 
4.5 spoon: wenied ws han | + = ction and ILlustrati tive Notes. 
*,* The e is Beaatifully — hi: 


& Wilkins, o on x4, toned wit = as of above 
300 pages, to range with the Collections of Percy, Ritson, &c. 
A <a empecas and melee yg Catalogue eof the Seventy 
0., MA; on ica~ 
= or will be Ei on the abs of ~ 4 -b ng 


Josern Litty, 17 and 18, New-street (entrance also 54, Garrick- 
street), Covent- garden, eae . . 


Messrs. SAUNDERS, OTLEY & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW WORK BY “THE OLD SHEKARRY.” 


The FOREST and the FIELD. By 


H. A. L., “The OLD SHEKARRY,” Author of ‘ The mm. 4 

Grounds of = Old Waki? ‘The Camp cr &c. 1 vol. 
Trait and Illustrations, price 

Stee plechasing in the Deccan, Elephant, Ti 4, _ me... Pan- 
cher and Bear Shootin, “Hunting on High Altitudes—Ibex, 
Burrel, Thaar, Musk Snow Bear, Ovis-ammon, Wild 
Horse, and Bonchour Stalking in the | geet fg ge 
sconioes oF of the ow: and the Crimea—Sporting Trip to = 


of Africa, Gorilla, Ch an 
= Cattle Shen PestiNines in ‘Austria ‘during the late 


mpaignu—Chamois Hunting in she Tyrol—Exploration Trips 
in different parts of the World, &¢ 


NEW WORK BY MAJOR KIRBY. 


The ADVENTURES of an ARCOT 


RUPEE. By Major CHARLES F. KIRBY, Retired List, 
adras Army. 3 vols. post 8yo. 











MR. PLATT’S NEW NOVEL. 


The HOUSE of ROCHFORT: a 


Novel. By wM PLATT, Author of ‘ Angelo Lyons,’ ‘ Betty 
‘Westminster,’ &c. 3 vols.’ post 8vo. 


NEW NOVEL BY BLANCHE MARRYAT. 
BRIARS and THORNS: a Novel. By 
BLANCHE MARRYAT. 3 vols. post 8v. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘COUSIN GEOFFREY.” 


IDOLS of CLAY: a Novel. By Mrs. 


GORDON SMYTHIES, satan of ‘The Jilt,’ ‘True to the 
Last,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR, CYRUS REDDING. 


A WIFE and NOT A WIFE: a 


Novel. By CYRUS REDDING. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
NEW WORK BY DR. STALLARD. 


LONDON PAUPERISM amongst 


JEWS and CHRISTIANS. By J. H; STALLARD, 
eget a of ‘The Female Casual,’ &c. 
128. clo 


1 vol. 8vo. price 


EDITED BY MRS. ALFRED GATTY. 


The HISTORY of a BIT of BREAD. 

Being Letters to a Child, on the Life of Man and of Animals. 

By JEAN MACK. Translated from the French, and Edited 

by Mrs. ALFRED G wart Author of ‘ Parables from Na- 

ture, &c. Part 1. Feap. 8vo. the Third Edition, 5. 
t 

Also, Part II. ee Ee: jcompleting the Work, the Second 

Edition, fear feap. 8vo. 48, 6d. ¢! 


The LITTLE KINGDOM; or, the 


Servants of the Stomach. A New Series of Letters to a Child 
upon the Life of Man and of Animals. From the French of 
JEAN MACB. 2 vols. small 8vo. Uniform with ‘The His- 
tory of a Bit of Bread.’ 9s. cloth. 


BAREFOOTED BIRDIE: a Simple 


Tale for Christm: By T. O'T. Edited by CHAR 
FELIX, Author of ¢ ‘Velvet Lawn,’ &c. Feap. 8vo. with illus, 
trations, 28. 6d. clot! 


SauNDERS, OTLEY & Co. 66, Brook-street, W. 
U SIvERSsitTyY 1! LIFE ASSURANCE 





EXTENSION TO FOUNDATION SCHOOLS. 
Additions for Forty years’ average nearly 2 per cent. per annum. 
CHARLES McCABE, Secretary. 

_No. 24, Suffolk-street, London, 8.W. 
Su N LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

THREADNEEDLE-STREET, 
AND 
CHARING CROSS. 

The attention of persons desirous of making a provision for their 
Families, by means of Life Assurance, is direc er 
mount Bie dower yg of resorting for that purpose to an Office of 
es c! 

Among the advantages Leped Ai. this old-established Society 
to pane effecting assurances n 

of premium, cpaeally 2 for young lives, payable an- 
nually, pale early, or quarterly. 

Partici in 80 per cent. of the profits. 

A Bonus every five years, apportioned to Policies on which 
divs on wand asloual premiims have LF = of 

ivision, and receivable in cash, or a) 
the sum’assured or reduction of the premiums, at the option of the 





Policy-holder. 

NB. gronow 8 poostved and Assurances may be effected 
at the Office at Charing Cross, as well as at the Chief Office in 
Threadneedle-street. 


JAMES HARRIS, Actuary. 
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“The NEW NOVEL, Reprinted from ‘BELGRAVIA.’ 





In 2 vols. 


C I RC SE. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF 


‘LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,’ 


&c. 


RUPERT GODWIN. 


A NOVEL. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,’ &c. 





London: Warp, Lock & TyLER, Warwick House, Paternoster-row. 











“Lacuaan, Caatty, Usrrun.”—Athencum. 


Now ready, price 22. 12s. 6d. cloth boards, each with Copious Index, the first Five Volumes of 
Third Series of 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


Containing, in addition to a large number of similar N 


Votes, Queries, and Replies, 


Articles of interest on the following subjects: —_ 


English, Irish, and Scottish History. 
Charles I.’s ‘‘Remember”— Landing of Prince of 
Orange — Gunpowder Plot Papers — Earthquakes in 
England—The Mancetter Martyrs—Oxford in 1698— 


Apprehension of Bothwell—National Colours of Ire- | 


land—Napoleon’s Escape from Elba—Field of Cloth 
of Gold—Satirical Print against Bolingbroke—K nights 
Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem—Execution of 
Charles I.—Eclipse at the Battle of Cressy—Place 
of Cromwell’s Burial—Luke’s Iron Crown—Expedi- 
tion to Carthagena—Danish Invasions—Swing—Post- 
mortem Examination of Princo Honry Oromwell’s 
Head—Tomb of Elizabeth—James IT. at Faversham— 
New Champion of Mary, Queen of Scots, 


Biography. 
Old Countess of Desmond—Edmund Burke—Dr. John 
Hewitt—Sebastian Cabot—Lady Vane—Praise God 
Barebones —Matthew Wasbrough and the Steam- 
Engine—Patrick Ruthven—Henry Muddiman—Bishop 
Juxon—George III. and Bishop Porteus— Harrison the 
Regicide—Archbishop Laud and his Sepulchre—Dis- 
interment of Hampden’s Remains—Lord Thurlow’s 
Political Rise—The Cid and his Tomb—Ludowick 


Muggleton—Birthplace of Baskerville—Handel’s Death | 


—Law of *Lauriston—Legends of Sir Francis Drake 


Popular and Proverbial Sayings. 
Blue and Buff—Green Sleeves—Brace of Shakes—Cut- 
ting off with a Shilling—Brown Study—Odds Bobs and 
Buttercups— After Meat, Mustard—Congleton Bible 
and Bear—Roundheads—Antrim Proverbs—Est Rosa 
Flos Veneris—Kilkenny Cats. 


Philology. 
Isabella and Elizabeth—Derivation of Club—Oriental 
Words in England—Names of Plants—Words derived 
from Propor Names—Tyre and Retyre—Kaynard and 
Canard—Faroe and Fairfield—Derivation of Theodolite 
—Exchequer— Bigot — Pamphlet—Team—Lord and 
Lady—Chaperon—Morganatic. 


Genealogy and Heraldry. 

Cotgreave Forgeries—House of Fala Hall—Somerset- 
shire Wills—Dacre of the North—Paravicini Family— 
Bend Sinister—Curious Characters in Leigh’s Acci- 
dence—Mutilation of Monuments—Families of De 
l'Isle and De Insula, St. Leger, &c., Wyndham, Salton- 
hall, De Scarth, &c.—Printed Wills—Scottish Heraldry 
—Trade in Spurious Titles and Decorations—Raleigh 
Arms—Early Surnames—Toison d’Or—Serjeants at 
Law—Esquire—Arms of Prince Albert. 


—Major-General Lambert— Robert Robinson—Mres. | 


Cockayne—Collins, Author of ‘ To-morrow’—Walter 


Travers, B.D.—Col. R. Venables—Beau Wilson—What 


became of Voltaire’s Remains—John Bunyan. 


Bibliography and Literary History. 

Dean Swift and the Scribblerians—Archbishop Leigh 
ton’s Library—Registers of Stationers’ Company— 
Caricatures and Satirical Prints—Shelley’s Laon and 
Cythna—Age of Newspapers—Coverdale’s Bible— 
Muse Etonenses—Oldys’s Notes on Milton and Hudi- 
bras—Dr. 
sion Publications—Notes on Lowndes’ Bibliographer’s 
Manual—Antiquity of Scottish Newspapers—( ‘hatter- 
ton and the Rowley Poems—Barnaby Googe—Bacon’s 
Essays—Locke—Eikon Basilike—Pope's Imitation of 
Horace—Sheridan and Lord Belgrave’s Greek—Bishop 
Ken’s Hymns—The Arcadia Unveiled—Irish MSS. 
Home and Abroad—E Early Scottish Printers—The 
Hudibrastic Couplet—Bibliography of the Collier- 

Congreve Controversy—Unpublished Satires by Arch- 
bishop Laud—MS. English Chronicle—Characters of 





Johnson on Punning—Record Commis- | 


at | 


the Rolliad—Seraglio Library—Library of the Escorial | 


—Club at the Mermaid. 


Popular Antiquities and Folk-Lore. 
Hampshire Mummers—The Egg a Symbol—King Plays 
—Lucky and Unlucky Days—Four-leaved Clover— 


Touching for King’s Evil—Customs in County of | 


Wexford—North Devonshire Folk-Lore—Bird, Omen 


of Death—Whittington and his Cat—Nef— Zod in the | 


Middle Ages—King Alfred’s Jewel—U npublished High- 
land Legends—St. Valentine—A Fairy’s Burial-Place— 
Jacob's Staff—Zadkiel’s Crystal Ball—Jack the Giant- 
Killer—Stray Notes on Christmas—St. Patrick and 
the Shamrock—Passing Bell of St. Sepulchre’s—St. 
Swithin’s Day. 


Ballads and Old Poetry. 


Beare’s Political Ballads—Sonnets of Shakspeare— 
Christmas Carols—Tancred and Gismunda—Songs by 
Joseph Mather—Poems by Earl of Bristol and Duke of 
Buckingham—Drayton’s Endymion—Numerous IIlus- 
trations of Shakspeare and Chaucer—Swiss Ballad of 
Renaud—The Faerie Queene Unveiled—Tom Drum’s 
Entertainment—Shakspeare Portraits—Robert Adair. 





Fine Arts. 
Portraits of Archbishop Cranmer — Fliccius — Old 
| or of Desmond—Turner’s Early Days—Statue of 
George I.—Pictures of Great Earl of Leicester—Turner 
and Lawrence—Portrait of Paley—St. Luke the Patron 
of Painters—Portraits of Our Saviour—Exhibition of 
Sign Boards. 


Ecclesiastical History. 

Lambeth Degrees—Jeremy Taylor's Great Exemplar— 
Fridays, Saints’ Days, and Fast Days—Prophecies of 
St. Malachi—Nonjuring Ordinations and Consecrations 
—Cardinal’s Cap—Rood-lofts—Marrow Controversy— 
Bishops in Waiting—Early MSS. of the Scriptures— 
Complutensian Polyglot—Theosophy, &c.—The Moza- 
rabic Liturgy—Indulgences printed by Caxton—Hymns 
of the Church. 


Topography. 

Standgate Hole—Newton's House in 1727—Knave’s 
Acre—Tabard Inn—Wells City Seal—Statue of George I. 
in Leicester-square—Great Tom of Oxford—Jerusalem 
Chamber—Southwark or St. George’s Bar—Pole Fair 
at Corby—Essex Clergymen—Lord Mayor’s Diamond 
Sceptre—Yorkshire Sufferers in 1745—Boscobel Oak— 
Grecian Church, Soho—Illustrations of Old London— 
Grave of Cardinal Wolsey—Siege of Pendennis Castle 
—Traitor’s Gate—Pershore Bush Houses—Isle of Ax- 
holme—Bunyan’s Tomb in Bunhill-fields, 


Miscellaneous Notes, Queries, and Replies. 


Judges who have been Highwaymen—American Stan- 
dard and New England Flag—Dutch Paper Trade— 
Modern Astrology—Coster Festival at Harlem—Written 
Tree of Thibet—Society of Sea Serjeants—Shakespeare 
Music—Armour-Clad Ships—Lists of American Cents 
—Bells at Pisa—Ancient Land Tenures—Dagmar's 
Cross—Presidency of Deliberative Assemblies—Denti- 
tion in Old Age—Mayor’s Robes—St. Patrick and 
Venomous Creatures in Ireland—Ring Mottoes—The 
Postal System—Hoops and Crinolines— Mozart in Lon- 
don—Rye House Plot Cards—The Danne Werke— 
Sword Blade Inscriptions—Medmenham Club. 


SECOND SERIES, 12 Volumes, cloth boards, 67. 6s. 
GENERAL INDEX to First Series, 5s.; Ditto, to Seconp Ssrtes, 5s. 6d. 
43, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


| 


| 


p+. Is EXHIBITION: 
VISITORS can be INSURED AGAINST 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTSontheJOURNEY THERE and B ACK, 
Or against 


ACCIDENTS of ALL KINDS on the DOURLE J 
las DURING theit STAY in PARIS Oe 


Th TICKETS aie obtained at the PRINCIPAL 
. STATIONS in the Kingdom RAILWAQ 


Of the COMPANY’S LOCAL AGENTS ; : 
At COOK’S EXCURSION OFFICE, 98, Fleet-strect ; 
And at the Offices, 
10, REGENT-STREET, and 64, CORNHILL, 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary, 


HCNIX FIRE OFFICE, LomBarp-srreggp 
and CHARING CROSS. Established 1783, 
Insurances effected in all parts of — world, 
Prompt and liberal loss settlement: 
GEORGE W.  LOVELL, , Secretary, 
LIFE INSUR RANCE 
COMPANY. 
Instituted 1820, 
Eighty per cent. of the Profits divided among the Assured every 
~ Fifth Year. . ” 





[ MPERIAL 


Assurances of ali kinds, Without Profits, at considerably Reduced 
ates. 
Policies granted at very Low Rates of Premium for the First Five 


The most Liberal Conditions in respect of Foreign Residence and 
Trave!, Revival of Lapsed Policies and Surrender Values, 
Whole World Lice’ ences free of charge, When the circumstances are 

‘avourable. 
Endowments for Children. 

The revised Prospectus, with full particulars and tables, to be 
obtained at the Company ’s Offices in London, 1, Old Broad-street, 
E.C., and 16, Pall Mall, 8.W., and of the Agents throughout the 
Kingdom. ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


IFTY PER CENT. REDUCTION made by 
the UNIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY on the 
Premiums of all Policy-holders articipating in the Ann 
Division of Profits, at their Thirty- -third Yearly Meeting, held 
on the Sth instant. 
For Prospectus, Proposal Forms, or Copy of Report, apply at 
. King William-etreet, London, E. “0; or to the West-End Agents, 
oo Grindlay & Co. No. 55, Parliament-street. In India, aj ply 
to Messrs. Gisborne & Co. Calcutta ; Messrs. Forbes & Co. Bombay, 
or or to Messrs. Bainbridge & Co. Madras. 


NIV ERSAL ‘LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. Established 1834. 

Head Office—1, KING WILLIAM-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
JOHN FARLEY LEITH, Esq., Chairman. 
FRANCIS MACNAGHTEN, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Augustus Bosanquet, Esq. | James Joseph Mackenzie, Esq, 

George Henry Brown, Esq. ;w m. Norris Nicholson, Esq. 

The Lon. James Byng. Sir Macdonald Stephenson. 

Osgood Hanbury, jun. Esq. / Chas. Freyille Surtees, Esq. M.P, 
Frederick [endriks, Esq., Actuary and Secretary. 


The Accumulated Profits of the Universal, at the Thirty-third 
Annual Investigation in 1867, amounted to 202,973!. Upwards of 
four-fifths of this sum is reserved to enter into the average of 
future years. The remaining fifth allows of a reduction of the 
Premium upon all participating Policies six years in force on the 
same liberal scale as for several years past—namely, 50 per cent., 
or one-half the original Premium. Policies, English or Indian, 
upon which the Premium was originally 1001, will thus be 
charged with 502. only of premium for the current year, May, 

5 
New Policies issued in 1866 for 306,3152., at an Annual Premium 
of 13,2521. Policies in force, 2 622, 000. Accumulated Funds, 
804, 990, Annual Income, 138, O00, 

The Directors in England and in India beg to draw the atten- 
tion of the Public to the great economy of Premiums iu this 
Society, to its large reserves, and to its experience of a third of 
a century, during which it has secured the utmost possible benefit 
to the assured. The Policy-holders have received Cash Returns 
of upwards of 650,0001., in addition to more thana million and 
a half sterling paid in claims upon deaths in this country andin 
the Civil and Military Services of India. 


HE BEST SHOW of IRON BEDSTEADS 
in the Kingdom is WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S. He_has 
eight large rooms devoted to the Show of ~— and Brass — 
steads and Children’s Cots, with Bedding, Bed- hangings, asd 
Bed-room Furniture, all manufactured by William 8. Burton, 
and guaranteed. Portable Folding Bedsteads from 12s.; Patent 
Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dov: een aft ane and patent sacking, 
from 118, and Cots from 15s. 6d. Handsome ornamental 
ree and Brass Bedsteads, in creat variety, from 1i, 133. 6d. 
o 


\ ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL FUR- 
NISHING IRONMONGER, bys PEreratis.andp H.R.H. 
the Prince of Waies, sends a CAT. ALOGU —_ and post paid. 
It contains upwards of 600 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock 
of Sterling Silver and blectro-plate, Nickel Silver, and Britannia- 
Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, 
Marble Chiinuey-pieces, Kitchen-ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea- 
trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet- 
ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedstends, Be ding, Bed-Room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 
Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39, Oxford-st., W. ; 1,14,2, 3and4, 
Newman-st. ; 4,5 and 6, Perry’ y’s-place ; ! and di, 3 Newman-yard. 


I: € LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES 
and CONDIMENTS. 

E. LAZENBY & SON Sole Proprietors of mis cel oy receipts 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES and CONDI- 
MENTS, so long and favourably Tene niekod by their name, are 
compelled to caution the public against the inferior preparations 
which = put up and labelled in close imitation of their goods, 
with a view to mislead the public. Consumers having difficult: y 
in eoucing the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed tha 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers at their Foreign 
Warehouse, 6, EDWARDS-STREET, Portman-square, London, 
W. Priced Lists post free on application. sepium 


T ARVEY’S SAUCE. — CAUTI ON. _—The 
admirers of heey colehcated Sauce are potent arly requested 

to observe that each Bottle bears the well known label, sign 

* Elizabeth ee This iebet is protected by perpetual oe 

junction in Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it no 

can be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY & SON, 6, EDWARDs: STREET, Portman 

square, London, as Sole E "roprie tors of the reccipt of Ha orth m4 

Sauce, are compelled to give this caution, from the fact that thei 

labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive purchasers. 

















Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists and Oilmen. 
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MOS ES & S ON, 
. menar: -made and Bespoke Tailors, Habit Makers, Woollen 
Drapers, Hatters, Hosiers mg and Shoe Manufacturers, and 
General Cueto for all C 
MOSES & SON Pespectfully invite an inspection of their 
pa _X, of yh made Clothing, which, in magnitude, variety, 
jowness of prices, and general excellence, surpasses any that has 
ever been placed before the public. 

The Bespoke Clothing or Order Department is furnished with 
avery large assortment of materials sel ith particular care 
from the principal home and foreign markets. Only first-class 
cutters are employed, and therefore the best styles and a perfect 
fit can be depende goo 

The Hosiery and Drapery, Hat and Cap, and Boot and Shoe 

rtments are also supplied with a large and varied stock. 

Dine Outfitting Department contains every requisite for the 
Sea or Ghose, including Tin Ware and Cabin Furniture of every 


tit rticles for charitable chjects supplied at wholesale prices. 
Estimates promptly furnished 


E. MOSES & SON’S ESTABLISHMENTS 
are CLOSED EVERY FRIDAY EVENING at Sunset till 
SATURDAY EVENING at Sunset, when business is resumed 
till Eleven o'clock. 

Every article is marked the lowest price in plain figures, from 
which no abatement can be made. 

Any — = approved "of will be exchanged, or the money 

ill be returne: 
Wrist of Prices with Rules for Self-measurement, Patterns, and 
ony ay Sheet, and * History of London’ (Second Part), gratis and 
post free. 


TO TOURISTS AND EXCURSIONISTS. 
—E. MOSES & SON have made preparations on a large scale, in 
all departments of their business, for Tourists and Excursionists, 
and respectfully invite an inspection. 


The following are the London Addresses of E. MOSES & SON: 
154, MINORIES. 
155, MINORLES. 
156, MINORITIES, 
17, ee 


8, ALDGATE. 
506, NEW OXFORD-STREET. 
507, NEW OXFORD-STREET, 
508, NEW OXFORD-STREET. 
1, ag STREET. 
STREET. 
ART ST ‘REET. 


AM-COURT-ROAD. 
TTENHAM-COURT-ROAD. 
983, EUSTON-ROAD. . 
80, 
19, BRIDGE-STREET, BRADFORD, YORKS. 
#0, BRIDGE-STREET, BRADFORD, YORKS. 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—In consequence of frequent misrepresen- 
tations, E. MOSES & SON find it necessary to state that they 
do not employ any travellers or agents, and that their only Estab- 
lishments are the above mentione cd. 


D& ING T. TABLES by HOWARD & SONS. 
(Circular or oblong. Registered No. 3213). These superior 
Tables, being machine made, and with metal and wood frames, 
can be easily — od by one person, and are not liable to get ous 
of order. May be seen at the Factory, 26 and 27, BER. SERS 
STREET, Oxf Ae street, W. 








HUBB’S LIST of SAFES, Locks, Cash 
Boxes, Street-door Latches, Writing Boxes, and Strong- 
room Doors, illustrated, with all the sizes and prices, will be sent 
gatis and post free to any part of the world on application to 
CHUBB & SON, 57, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, Tendon. EO. 


TNTEN DING PURCHASERS of the SMEE’S 
SPRING MATTRESS, TUCKER'S PATENT, or “SOM- 
MIER TUCKE R,” are respectfully cautioned against various 
imitations and infrin gements, preserving somewhat the appear- 
ance of the Original, but wanting all its esseutial advantages. 

Each Genuine Mattress bears the Label “ TuckER’s Patent,” 
and a Number. 

The “Smee’s Spring Mattress, Tucker’s Patent,” received the 
only Prize Mepat,or Honourable Mention given to Bedding of 
any description, at the IxrexnatioNaL EXuipITioN 1862, and 
may be obtained (price from 25s.) of most respectable Bedding 
Warehousemen and Upholsterers, and Wholesale of the Manu- 
facturers, WILLIAM SMEE & SONS, Finsbury, near Moorgate 
Railway Terminus, London, E.C 


USE ONLY THE 
G L 


E A oe ih E L D 
S T A R CH 
MOLLER’ S COD LIVER OIL, 
the PARIS EXHIBITION (1867), in obtained th 
PIRST PRIZE and the or ? 
Only SILVER MEDAL out of 27 Competitors. 

This Oil, renowned for its purity and excellence, has received 
the commendation of the seating members of the Medical Profes- 
sion and the medical pres: 

Itissold by all Chemists and Druggists in capsuled half-pint 
bottles, at 2s. 3d, each, 

See ** MOLLER’s Name and Label on each bottle. 

Circulars and Testimonials of Perer MULLER, 22, ‘Mincing- lane. 


*.* Contractor to the North London Consumption Hospital. 


TR. DE JONGH’S LIGHT. BROWN | coD- 
LIVER OIL.—The extraordinary efficacy of this unrivalled 
Preparation in the treatment of Consumption, Chronic Bronchitis, 
Asthma, Coughs, and Debility of Adults and Children, is now 
thoroughly recognized. Invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 
Palatable, and e: pe | taken, it is emphatically acknowl by 
the highest medical authorities to be incomparably superior to 














THE ATHENAUM 
H. J. & D. NICOLL, Tailors to - Queen, 
Royal Family, and the Courts of E 


LONDON — -t ~ 116, SAL 120, Regent- staves ; cand 


MANCHESTER in Mosley-st 
LIVERPOOL—b0, Bold-strect 


FOR Yo a 
SPECIALITIES in Dress Suits . from 2} 4 4 Guineas. 
” in Highland Costume. » 205 
ney in Knickerbocker Suits ,, 1 to2 4, 
” in Overcoats .... from7s. 6d. to2 4, 


Hosiery, Hats, Shirts, &c. adapted for each Dress. 


HANDELIERS, in Bronze and Or-molu, for 
Dining-room and Library, Candelabra, Moderator Lamps in 
monk pr) deanna a, oy eae pene ne pe in wos ae 
aments, Ina OW-room erec' xpress. r ese 
Articles.—OSLER, No. 45, OXFORD-STREET, W. > 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDE- 
LIERS, Wall Li ate, Fs Mantelpiece Lustres, for Gas and 
Candles; Table Glass, Glass Dinner Services, for 12 Persons, 
from 71. 15s. ; ; Glass Dessert ditto, for 12 ng Sos 2. All Arti- 
aes marked in plain figures. mi: English and 
reign, suitable for Presents. Mess,  oaky- and Furnishing 
Ondere re Gromply executed. mdon Show-rooms, No. 45, Oxford- 
ufactory and Ne ga Broad-street, Birming- 


GTAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
and CHURCH DECORATIONS. 











HEATON, BUTLER & BAYNE, 
GARRICK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 3s. 6d. post free. 


ONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS for Centre of 
Rooms, to form two Settees and two Easy Chairs, a great 
improvement on the ordinary Ottoman. Only of 
T. H. FILMER & SON, 
Easy Chair and Sofa Manufacturers, 31, 32 and 28, Berners- 
street, Oxford-street, W., and 34 and 35, Charles-street, Ww. 
An Illustrated Priced List sent post free. 


BREAKFAST. 
E -» P88’ S So 0 © O A. 
INVIGORATING AND GRATEFUL. 








gauc E—LEA & PERRINS 
pi ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


sd i rs 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet-street (corner of Chancery-lane). 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 


NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 38., 48., 58., and 68, per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 48. 6d., 58. 6d., & 68. 6d. per 1,000, 
The “TEMPLE ENVELOPE,” high inner flap, 1s. per 100. 
P. & C.’s New Envelope, “ The CATAPHRAOTA,” ls. per 100, 
STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 88. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6a 64. per ream. 
BLACK BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s. per 100—(Super thick’. 
NO CHARGE for Plain Stamping Crest, Arms, or Address on 
best qualities of Paper or Envelopes. Coloured Stamping (Reliet) 
reduced to 18. per 100, Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from 
5s. Monograms, two letters, from 5s.; three letters, from 74. 
Address Dies from 3 minary Pencil ee 18. each. 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream ; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 
GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream paper, 40 pages, 28. doz. 
Pelee List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, 
Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post free. 
(EsTABLIsHED 1841.) 


By Royal Command. 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 
J OSEPH GILLOTT respectfully directs the 


attention of the Commercial Public, and of all who use 
Steel Pens, to the incomparable excellence of his productions, 
which, for Quality of Material, ~~ Action, and Great Dura- 
as will ensure universal prefere 
can be obtained, Retail, of every Dealer in the world ;. 
Ww helene. at the Works, Graham- street, Birmingham; 91, John- 
mn. 








street, New York; and at 37, Gracechurch- street, Londo: 
HE “FASHION of FURNITURE.” — 
Under this title an article a some time ago in the 
Cc ill Magazine, pointing out 4 e want of good taste in the 
design of Modern roi , and Rg od Seapenone for its 
improve! T out by the 


ent. Those suggestions ha ve ied 
ART FURNITURE CO. 235, GARRICK- STREET, Covent. 
and House Furniture of 
a_picturesqu at ordinary trade prices. 
Most of the work has been di by Mr. Charles Eastlake, 
Architect, the. ‘Author of the C ill Article. a 
EALTe RESTORED by DU BARRY’S 


OD to the stomach, nerves, lungs, and liver, curing 
Avepepeia(indisestion! ‘constipation, — acidity, palpita- 


tion, siccplesen: y; wasting, cough, emma, fevers, con- 
3 eu sos annual cures which had resisted all 








“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by LEA & PERRINS. 
The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless imita- 
tions, and should see that Lea & Perrins’ Names are on Wrapper, 
abel, Bottle and Stopper. 
ASK FOR “ LEA & PERRINS’” SAUCE. 

Ped Sola eka eri a for E xport, by the Pro ag 
Messrs. CROSSE & BLACKW WELL, Messrs. BARCLAY 

&80 SONS, London, &c:; 7 tad by Grocers aud Vilmen universally. 


ITY SOAP WORKS, 1851, 1862, 1867. 
Established 1712. 


OMPOSITE HOUSEHOLD SOAP, 
Concentrated oo Dried Ng mmf into 4-lb. Cakes, 





each equal to 4 ordinary Soap. 
Sold by am vy ctable dealers, in50s. boxes. 51. chests (4004 1b.) 
with lock a ey. carriage paid. wy ncasele only at the CITY 


SOAP W ORS. dillton- street, London 
* See Address on eashs Piece. 


HE SILVER PRIZE MEDAL has been 


awarded to the above.—Paris Exhibition, 1867. 


a S SELTZER, Fachingen, 
Marienbad, and _ other MINERAL Ww. ATERS. —ROYAL 
GERein SPA, BRIGHTON.—Under Her Muajesty’s especial 
Patronage. —The Bottled Waters are sold at the Pump-room 
am, - gel joven for the Forty-second Season, and by G ORGE 
WAUGH & C€ Pharmaceutical Chemists to the Queen, 177, 
aaaut street, “Kon ion, W., and other respectable Houses in 
on and the Provincial Towns, where a Prospectus, with the 
highest medical testimonials, may be obtained gratis.—Caution— 
Owing to the _ of Struve’s bottles by other parties, please to 
observe that Struve’s name is on the label and red in stamp 
affixed to every bottle of Struve’s manufacture. Dr. Althaus, in 
his recent work on ‘The Spas of Europe,’ says— ‘If artificial 
Se ejenys are pucsecied we should insist on Struve’s alone 
ing u 


INNEFORD’S FLUID 





Vichy, 





MAGNESIA. — 


The best remedy for ACIDITY of —, rome 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and I STION ; 
and the best mild ape rient for Delic: 


ate ‘constitutions, e especi: 
adapted for LADIES. CHILDREN, and INF. Ss. 

DINNEFORD & CO., 172, New Bond- Lm 9 London; and of 
all ( Chi emists throughout the World. 


ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 

tern TOOTH BRUSHES, and Penetrati unbleached Hair 

anetuees roved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 
Sponges, every description of Brush, Comb and Perfumery 

‘ooth Brushes search between the divisions of the Teeth—the 

hairs never come loose. Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth 

Powder, 28. per box.—Address 1308 and 131, OXFORD-STREET., 


P E P 8 I N E. 


Morson’s Pepsine Wine Globules and Lozenges 
are perfectly “er forms for administering this popular 
y for weak Digestion. 
rag a T. MORSON & SON, 31, 33, and at ,SOere- 
N-ROW, Russell-square, London 
ea aliver Medal—Paris Exhilntion, 1867, - 
Bottles at 32., 5s. and 10s. each. Boxes at 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. each. 
GLOBULES in Bottles at 2s., 38. 6d., and 68. 6d. each. 














every other kind. Hence ~ public 
it has obtained. Sir Henry Ma: . Bart. M.D., describes it to 
‘avery pure oil, not likely to went disgust, anda therapeutic 
agent of great value.” Dr. etheby writes, “It is universally 
geknowledged that it has great therapeutic pewer.” Dr. Lankes- 
ter, F.R.S., “ deems ‘it iviecable to any otber kind as regards 
and 1 effica: Dr. Lawrance “ invariab) 
prescribes it Secaute it is nota manufactured compound in which 
eflicacy of this invaluable medicine is destroyed.”—Sold onl. ly 
in capsuled imperial half-pints, 2s. 6d.; 3 pints, 48. 9d.; q 
bell ~~ — Tig) 3 ane Sonne 6 ome Dk ane a sinaiure, by | ‘ole 
vo 8. . pt 
W.C., and respectable Ghemiste,” acs ” 














PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 
LLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 
and TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS; 
Ladies’ Wardrobe Trunks, Dressing Bags, with Silver Fittings; 
Despatch Boxes, Writing and Dressing ages, and 500 other arti- 
cles for Home or Continental Trevelling- + ‘Sheet STRATED 
CATALOGUE, Bry it free. WwW. jurer an 
Patentee, 37, WEST STRAND, London, W. on 
Also, Allen’s Barrack Furniture. ager of Officers’ Bed- 
steads, Washhand Stands, Canteens, &c. post 





medicine, low spirits that of 2, Lo the me Tove. Cure No. 3: 771. 
Stuart de Dec dyspe osia, No. 6: — 
The Marchioness de 'Bré chau, off of seven —— Seiicahies eee 
from dys) ae ET eR. a, ver disorder, and wasting 
away.— ins at 1 lid. ; 1 1b., 28. $d. ; 12 Ib., 228. ; 24 1b., 408. Dar 
nt-street, London ; also at For' tnum & 

3 4, *Ch ; 63 and 150, 








Mason's ; — at 61, G 


IMPORTANT CAUTION.—Beware of the many unsavoury 
and more than sloppy imitations to which, without authority, 
Baron Licbig’s name is most audaciously attached. 


EATING’S PERSIAN INSECT 
———— POWDER.—Fleas, Bugs, Beetles, Ants, 
Mosquitos, Moths, &. are instantly ot destroyed by this Powder, 
bag is quite — to animal life.—Sold in Packets 1s., Tins, 
and 48. 6d. each ; or ls. Papfasts, fess 87 wen Lng postage- 
aL. and 28, 6d. on ‘receipt of Also in 8, 18. 2d., and 
with Bellows, 1s. oL and 3s. a by THOM, KS *KEA TING, 
Chemist, 79, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, London, E.C. 


B! LE and INDIGESTION, Sick Headache, 
Flatulency, Heartburn, ana) all Bilious and Liver Affections, 
are speedily removed by the use o! 


COCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 


which have been held in the highest estimation by all classes of 
society for upwards of sixty-five years. May be had throu or 
the United Kingdom, in Boxes, at 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., 48. 6d, an 


EETH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY, 
without the use of Chloroform or any Anssthetic. — Mess, 
| ey wy —s and gratified patients daily assert that had 
they_been f the advantages of the patented system of 
PAINLESS. DENTISTRY in eonjunction with insertion of Arti- 
ficial Teeth iprectseed solely by this firm), they had been spared 
weeks of saffering and months of inconvenience by an earlier trial 
of this invaluable method, instead of submitting to the semi-bar- 
barous treatment usually’ pursued. Messrs. Mosely are therefore 
induced to offer to nervous or excitable patients, and to the public, 
their system of dentistry, perfect in its immunity from pain, ex- 
traction of stumps, &c.; in fact, devoid of unpleasant operation of 
ye — In arriving at this ultimatum of dentistry, they have 
y perfected the mechanical department to such a degree 
tect artiticlal Teeth (from one toa complete set) can be inserted with 
so exact a semblance to Nature that Mdetection is impossible, the 
original proportions of the face and mouth being restwred to their 
fection, et articulation rendered thoroughly distinct, 
while improved an ication restores the tone of the 
digestive organs and Feinstates the health. ‘Po those who have 
resided in the tropics, to public speakers—in short, to all who from 
any cause pg the “tarps ofa dentist, they confidently recom- 
mend this thei tented system immunity from pain 
with the adaptation of an artificial substitute sp efficient _as te be 
second only to the natural organs. For the e ony f utility, and 
success = Re system, 
5 to 30 guineas.— Mess 

















neet. Teeth fi 5a.: sets from 

rs. L Pewtn & SIMEON MOSELY yield 

Dblish a English Dentists. Observe only London 

tg oldest st gts Berners-street, Oxford-etrect, and 4i8, Strand, 
opposite Totdns Cross Hotel. Consultation free. ais might 


REAT HEAT produces rapid decomposition 
of fruit, fish, vegetables. and even butcher's meat. In 
London and other large cities it is next to impossible to obtain 
some of the articles of food named fresh, and this difficulty is one 
of the causes of many disorders, which. if not checked, produce 
diarrhoea, dysentery, cholera, &c. eeping the stomach and 
bowels freely “wen? on, cdicne fort ‘putrescent re? wil pre- 
vented. No family medicine fo: rpose | be us 
— safety, comfort and eff han PARI S LIFE PILLS.— 

y be had of any Chemist. 


AM THE YEAR ROUND A GOOD STATE 


by te simple and — 
ing PARR’S LIFE PtLL, whenever there i 

ymptemn tin mia ition. They promote appetite, aid di estion, 
anne he blood, and keep the bow els regular.— May be had of any 
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OLD ENCLISH DITTIES. 


ALL THE FAVOURITE 


——— 


SELECTED FROM 


“POPULAR MUSIC OF THE OLDEN TIME, 


WITH 


SONGS 


Symphonies and Accompaniments for the Ptanoforte, 


BY G. A. 


MACFARREN. 


THE LONG BALLADS COMPRESSED, AND IN SOME CASES NEW WORDS WRITTEN, 


BY J. OXENFORD. 





Part I. 


SUMMER 18 A COMING IN, 
MY E PRETTY ONE. 

 LEND TO ME THY BOW. 
THE Bak T 8 UP. 
AH SIGHS THAT COME FRO’ MY HEART. 
9 WILLOW! VER AND 


2 AND HIS LASS. 
0, nh ne MINE, 
PHILLIDA FLOUTS ME. 
a UB ay END OF THE AVON. 
ERE WERE THREE RAVE 
THEN TO THE MAYPOLE HASTE AWAY. 


Part II. 


IFF’S DAUGHTER OF ISLINGTON. 
SOLD W ¥ TER / 
I SA ro ¥ 
BUT ON CB J A YEA 
B S$ DAUGHTER OF "SETHNAL GREEN. 
LTO D PTO (ANOTHER TUNE). 
YOU GENTLEMEN OF ENGLAND. 
SO COOL, SO cane SO BRIGHT. 
TO THE MAYPOLE AWAY LET US ON. 


N FAIR. 
WILL YOU HEAR A SPANISH + ei 
COME, HERE’S TO ROBIN HO 


Part III. 
TO CARRY THE WEEDS 


S THE RAIN, 
H. AY, 


L MUS sgRAVE AND LADY BARNARD. 
FAIR HEBE I 
THE ROAST BEEF OF OLD ENGLAND. 


Part IV. 

THE QUEEN OF MAY. 

SING A SWEET (DULCE pono). 
. COME YOU FROM NEWCASTLE. 

KING JOHN AND THE ABBOT OF c CANTERBURY. 

DEAR KITTY. 

WHY SO WAYWARD (LIGHT OF LOVE). 

COLD AND RAW’S THE W eae WITHOUT. 

ROUSE THEE, YOUNG KNIGHT. 

THE BEGGAR BOY (L: ADIES, WHO SHINE LIKE). 

EARLY ONE MORNING, JUST AS a SUN. 

DRINK TO ME ONLY WITH THINE EYES. 

COME, LASSES AND LADS, GET LEAVE OF YOUR DADS. 


Part “4 


by M CALL’D THE JOV ee MILI 
MY DEA en LOVE ar W HF Hf THOU ASK, 
THE NAME OF MY #R E LO 
‘4A SOLDIER enon ys D BE SOLL Y 
NORTHERN NANCY. 
THERE WAS A SIMPLE MAIDEN 
OH! THE OAK AND THE ASH AND THE BONNY IVY TREE. 


WHEN THE KING ENJOYS HIS OWN AGAIN. 
LOVE WILL FIN D OUT THE \ 
BARBARA AL en 
BLACK-EY’D 8 
UNDER THE UREENW OOD TREE. 
Part XI. 
VIVE LER LEAP YE. 
GATHER ME "ROSEBUDS. I'MA SAILO IR TOUGH AND BRAVE. 
AT NIGHT BY MOONLIGHT. OF LOVE AND MAIDENS KIND. 
THE CHIRPING OF THE LARK. I AM A LIVELY COUNTRY LAD. 





Part VI. 


FAIRIES, HASTE, THE SUMMER MOON IS BRIGHT. 
LOVE ME LITTLE, ee os a 
NOUGHT I y 
THERE WAS AN a FELLOW AT WALTHAM CROSS. 
NEAR WO¢ ee WN. 

H MOUNTAIN — 


» MY ONLY 


HE YEAR. 
THE DUSKY NIGHT RIDES DOW. N ‘THE SKY. 


Part VII. 


LET ME LIST TO THE BILLOWS 
MY REL = ON et aon GROUN 

OF 

RUDE BOREAS, BLUST’ RIN YG RAILER. 
E WAS A JOLLY 
rete ae YOUR EYES. 
WHAT IF A DAY, OR A MONTH, OR A YEAR. 
SALLY IN OUR XU LEY. 


)F BRAY. 
MAY HE WHO WEARS A SULKY FACE. 
TILL MARY WON MY HEART. 
AMID THE NEW-MOWN HAY. 


Part VIII. 
HEARTS OF 0. 


AK. 
THE GIRL I LEPT BEHIND ME. 
DOROTHY ’S A BUXOM LASS. 
PAST ee O'CLOCK (THE LONDON WAITS). 
OLD KING COLE. 
T HER COTTAGE DOOR, ot 
ae AMONG TH E 


MY SECRET I v ILL SAPELY KEEP. 
THE LEATHER BOTTEL. 


Part IX. 


PRINCE CHARLES LE ates FAREWELL TO MANCHESTER IN 17% 
OH! FOR A HUSBA 
ROW, GALLANT COMRADES, ROW. 
THERE WAS A MAID THE OTHER DAY. 

OH, DEAR! WHAT CAN THE MATTER BE? 

SAW YOU MY FATHER. 
THE MERMAID (AN OLD SEA SONG). 
FROM OBERON, IN FAIRYLAND. 
RMAN’S WHISTLE. 

E BELL” OF SCOTLAND. 


ANCY. 
THE WELL OF ST. KEYNE. 


iy x. 
IN HIS BAR UE MERR 
HERE’sS A TRUCE DLE, SORROW. 
AKE ME TO THE NORTH COUNTRY. 
UNDER THE RO 
THE MOON SHALL BE IN DARKNESS. 
WHY, BROTHER § SOLDIERS, WHY? 
To NIGHT LET *S JO , BE. 
FAREWELL, A ND RDI BU TO YOU ALL. 
ANDERED THROUGH THE GARDEN. 
GREAT ORPHEUS A FIDDLER BOLD. 
SAD AND WEARY HEARTED. 
BEGONE, DULL CARE. 


Sis 


ey ee T ee BATTER’D CAVALIER. 
ONN 

MARG ARETS ‘GHOST. 

ARTHUR OF BRADLEY. 





LARGE FOLIO EDITION, printed from Engraved Plates, price in Cloth, £1 1s.; 


To be had in Eleven separate Parts, folio size, each 6s. 
SMALL TYPE EDITION, Complete, in Cloth, 10s. 6d.; or Half-bound in Morocco, 15s. 
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